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A  CENTURY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATIONS. 


The  world  has  completed  about  a 
century’s  experience  of  International 
arbitration.  Rather  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  separate  that  which  may 
Justly  be  called  the  first  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  in  this  manner 
from  the  group  of  treaties  concluded  a 
few  months  ago  with  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  Portugal,  &c.  There 
is  about  the  same  interval  between  the 
North  Sea  Inquiry  which  ended  the 
other  day  and  what  may  be  termed  the 
earliest  of  modern  arbitrations.  I  use 
“arbitration”  in  a  wide  sense,  includ¬ 
ing  not  only,  in  the  words  of  the  Hague 
Convention,  “the  determination  of  con¬ 
troversies  between  States  by  Judges  of 
their  own  choice,  upon  the  basis  of  re¬ 
spect  for  >aw,”  but  also  Inquiries  Judi¬ 
cially  conducted  by  representatives  of 
States.  There  were,  of  course,  cen¬ 
turies  ago'  many  international  arbitra¬ 
tions.  They  were  never  quite  un¬ 
known.  Instances  of  them  in  antiquity 
and  in  the  middle  ages  have  been  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  list  Is  long.  But  they 
had  little  in  common  with  what  we 

>  Even  Penn’s  soheme  oontemplstes  that,  if 
any  State  refuses  to  obey  the  Judgment  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  all  the  other  sovereignties. 


now  call  arbitrations.  Their  methods 
were  not  ours,  and  they  were  mixed 
up  with  mediation  and  diplomacy.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
all  kinds  of  public  arbitration  fell  into 
disuse.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  confidence  in  the  future  of 
mankind,  and  its  passion  for  perfecti¬ 
bility,  were  thinkers  who  devised 
schemes  for  establishing  universal 
peace.  But  they  did  not  look  for  aid 
to  arbitration.  Their  schemes  postu¬ 
lated  great  political  changes.  They 
built  upon  nothing  existing.  They 
wanted  a  new  Europe— some  said,  a 
new  kind  of  humanity.  They  trusted 
to  general  diets  or  federations  of 
States  acting  collectively  and  putting 
down  war  by  force  of  arms.*  The 
statesmen  who  earliest  foresaw  and 
proved  the  possibilities  of  arbitration 
were  among  the  founders  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution,  notably  Franklin. 
Washington,  and  Hamilton.  The  first 
of  these  wrote  to  his  friend  Price  in 
1780,  “We  make  dally  great  Improve¬ 
ments  in  natural,  there  is  one  I  wish  to 

"  united  as  one  strength,”  shall  compel  sub¬ 
mission  and  performance  of  the  sentence. 
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set*  in  moral,  philosophy;  the  discovery 
of  a  plan  that  would  induce  and  obiige 
nations  to  settle  their  disputes  without 
first  cutting  one  another’s  throats. 
When  will  human  reason  be  sufficiently 
improved  to  see  the  advantage  of 
this?”*  Franklin  did  not  live  to  wit¬ 
ness  his  idea  take  shape.  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Jay  gave  It  effect.  Arbi¬ 
tration,  as  we  know  it,  dates  from 
17£)4,  when  the  ti-eaty  signed  by  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay  was  concluded 
between  England  and  the  United 
States;  an  instrument  which  the  in  test 
historian  of  arbitration  describes  as 
“un  acte  capital  qui  sCpare  nettement 
les  anciens  errements  des  pratiques 
inodernes.” 

Some  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  1783  were  obscure  and  Incomplete. 
It  left  a  large  heritage  of  miscellaneous 
disputes  as  to  boundaries  and  other 
matters.  Hot-headed  men  said,  “Let  us 
fight  them  out.”  The  mass  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  sympathizing  with  France,  and 
not  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle 
with  England,  saw  In  the  Jay  Treaty 
of  1794  a  craven  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  *  Even  those  who  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  negotiate  with  England  as  to 
money  disputes  said,  “We  shall  never 
submit  to  arbitration  the  fate  of  any 
part  of  our  territory;  it  would  be  con¬ 
senting  to  a  dismemberment  of  our 
country.” 

Hamilton  replied.  In  words  which 
seem  now  to  express  a  platitude,  but 
which  were  then  altogether  novel: 

It  would  be  a  horrid  and  destructive 
principle  that  nations  could  not  termi¬ 
nate  a  dispute  about  the  title  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  parcel  of  territory  by  amicable 
agreement,  or  by  submission  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  its  substitute,  but  would  be 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  to 
prosecute  the  dispute  by  arms,  till  real 
danger  to  the  existence  of  one  of  the 

*  Franklin  to  Price,  6tb  of  Febmary,  1780. 

*  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  the  treaty:  “I 
am  not  satisfled  that  we  should  not  be  better 
without  treaties  with  auy  nation.  But  I  am 


parties  would  Justify,  by  the  plea  of 
extreme  necessity,  a  surrender  of  its 
pretensions. 

Against  a  storm  of  contumely  poured 
upon  them  and  efforts  to  intimidate  the 
executive,  *  W’ashiugton  and  his  Cab¬ 
inet  stood  firm.  The  treaty  was  rati¬ 
fied.  In  due  time  a  mixed  Commission 
sat  to  settle  the  boundary  line  between 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  claims  of 
British  subjects  against  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  United  States  on  ac¬ 
count  of  captures  by  British  vessels. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  modern 
arbitration. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to 
review  the  chief  features  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience  and  to  note  a  few 
of  the  chief  results.  The  task  is  light¬ 
ened  by  several  useful  works  lately 
published,  especially  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Moore’s  History  and  Digest  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitrations  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  Party,  M.  La  Fon¬ 
taine’s  Pasicrisie  Internationale,  M.  Lap- 
radelle’s  and  M.  Politis’s  very  valuable 
Reeueil  des  Traitis  d’ Arbitrage,  and  Dr. 
Darby’s  International  Tribunals.  The 
results  which  they  record  are  not  all 
that  was  expected  by  sanguine  minds. 
A  calm  review  of  the  facts  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  sober  the  enthusiast.  There 
were  in  last  century  not  a  few  wars 
which  arbitration  did  not  arrest,  'and 
could  not  have  arrested.  Diplomacy 
more  than  once  proved  itself  much 
more  efficient.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
visionary  and  enthusiast  have  here 
been  more  shrewd  than  the  so-called 
practical  statesman.  The  retrospect 
also  suggests  certain  desiderata.  It  re¬ 
veals  drawbacks  and  inconveniences 
incident  to  arbitration  as  it  is  now 
conducted. 

The  fact  to  be  emphasized  is  that  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  as  we  know  it 

satisfled  we  shall  be  better  without  such  as 
this”  (4,  IM). 

*  Sparks’  “  Life,”  1. 504. 
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originated  witb  the  two  Englisb-speak- 
ing  nations.  It  has  been  used  by  them 
far  more  than  by  others.  The  greatest 
disputes  terminated  by  means  of  it 
have  been  those  between  the  people 
of  America  and  England.  It  is  in  a 
sense  an  Anglo-Saxon  institution.  It 
has  passed  into  other  lands  even  as  has 
trial  by  jury.  There  are  inevitably  con¬ 
siderable  differences  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  number  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitrations;  some  including  in 
their  enumeration  proceedings,  such  as 
mixed  diplomatic  commissions,  which 
others  omit.  According  to  Mr.  Moore, 
the  United  States  have  been  in  last 
century  a  party  to  fifty-three  arbitra¬ 
tions  out  of  136.  President  Eliot 
stated  in  1896  that  there  has  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  104  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  American  Constitution  was 
formed  only  four-and-a-quarter  years 
of  international  war,  and  that  “within 
the  same  period  the  United  States  had 
been  a  party  to  forty-seven  arbitra¬ 
tions,  being  more  than  half  of  all  those 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  modern 
world.”  M.  La  Fontaine,  whose  survey 
extends  from  1794  to  1900,  enumerates 
177  instances,  and  assigns  70  cases  to 
Great  Britain,  56  to  the  United  States, 
26  to  France,  9  to  Italy,  4  to  Russia, 
and  Germany  none.  M.  Lapradelle  and 
M.  Politis,  in  their  carefully  prepared 
Recueil,  commencing  at  1789  and  end¬ 
ing  at  1855,  say:  “Dans  cette  p§rlode, 
qui  couvre  plus  d’un  demi-sl6cle,  on 
compte  vingt-deux  procedures  arbit- 
rales,  oQ,  soit  comme  demandeurs,  soit 
comme  d6fendeurs,  les  Etats-Unls 
revlennent  13  fois,  I’Angleterre  13  fols, 
les  Etats  allemands  4,  la  France  4,  le 
Mexique  2,  les  Cantons  Suisses  2,  les 
Pays-Bas  1,  la  Gr6ce  1,  I’Espagne  1,  le 
Portugal  1”;  in  other  words,  26  Anglo- 
American  arbitrations,  6  Interfederal, 
4  French,  2  Mexican,  the  others  1  for 
each  nation;  or  about  60  per  cent. 
Anglo-American,  the  French  element 
under  8  per  cent.,  the  German-Swiss 


about  12.  Dr.  Darby,  who  includes  in 
bis  list  very  many  cases  which  I  should 
omit,  enumerates  no  fewer  than  471 
“cases  formally  referred  to  arbitral 
Judgment”  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
To  about  131  of  these  Great  Britain 
was  a  party,  to  about  82  of  them  the 
United  States,  the  figure  for  Germany 
being  27.  According  to  any  computa¬ 
tion  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
been  between  the  two  first-named  coun¬ 
tries.  And  of  these  arbitrations  by  far 
the  most  important  have  been  those  in 
which  this  country  and  the  United 
States  were  concerned.  Judged  by  any 
test,  the  awards  as  to  the  North-East¬ 
ern  boundaries,  the  Alabama  claims, 
the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  the  Venezuela 
and  the  Alaska  boundaries  wiere  the 
chief  decisions  within  the  last  hundred 
years. 

.  A  further  remark  on  this  point;  the 
form  of  arbitration  which  has  lately 
found  favor  and  which  is  now  general 
—reference,  not  to  a  sovereign,  but 
to  one  or^  more  jurists— is  of  Anglo- 
American  origin.  The  type  which  was 
long  in  favor  on  the  Continent  is  being 
abandoned.  MM.  Lapradelle  and  Poll- 
tis  draw  this  distinction: 

Tandis  que  I’arbitrage  Anglo-Am6ri- 
cain  par  commissions  mixtes  est  I’oeuvre 
de  partlculiers,  I’arbitrage  de  type 
francais  est  I’ceuvre  de  princes.  .  .  . 
Le  juge  est  souveraln.  Mais,  comme 
entre  souverains,  il  serait  difficile 
de  composer  un  tribunal,  le  juge  est 
unique.  Tandis  que  en  Amfirlque,  I’ar- 
bltrage,  justice  de  plain-pied,  se  rend 
par  des  commissions,  oil,  dans  la 
purett  du  systfeme,  les  nationaux  senls 
p6ndtrent,  en  Europe,  I’arbitrage,  jus¬ 
tice  en  hiOiut,  6mane,  aussl  loin  qu’on 
puisse  remonter  sur  terre.  d’un  arbltre 
souveraln,  unique,  Stranger.  * 

For  all  this  there  were  good  reasons. 
The  reference  of  disputes  to  one  or 
more  persons  agreed  upon  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  genius  of  our  people, 
and  was  only  an  expansion  of  existing 

» p.  zxzviil. 
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practices.  The  Americans  had  in  early 
days  had  much  experience  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  settling  disputes  as  to  boun¬ 
daries  between  the  States.  The  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Republic  bad  taken  part  In 
such  controversies.  Washington  him¬ 
self  bad  helped  to  settle  the  Virginia 
frontier  line.  Arbitration  was  only  do¬ 
ing  for  disputes  between  nations  what 
was  customary  in  interstatal  contests. 
“The  colonist  knew  the  frontietsman’s 
advance  into  disputed  territory,  the 
surveyor’s  chain,  the  diplomatist’s  pen, 
and  the  commissioners’  conference.”  • 
Private  arbitration  had  always  been 
common  in  those  two  countries.  That 
is  not  true  of  the  Continent.  Neither 
In  France  nor  Germany  has  private  ar¬ 
bitration  been  so  much  used  as  it  has 
been  with  us.  There  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  settle  their  disputes  in  the 
manner  and  In  the  courts  which  the 
Government  prescribes  for  them.  It  Is 
comparatively  rare  to  create  by  agree¬ 
ment  tribunals  for  special  disputes.  I 
may  hazard  suggesting  another  reason 
for  the  priority  of  the  two  English- 
speaking  countries.  A  despotic  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  a  strong  bureaucracy  Is 
naturally  Jealous  of  the  Interference  of 
amateurs  and  outsiders.  It  does  not 
care  to  invite  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary 
that  may  become  a  master  or  rival. 
One  cannot  imagine  a  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  a  Napoleon,  or  a  Metternich 
consenting  to  arbitrate  anything.  It  is 
peculiarly  the  institution  of  free  people. 
Business  principles  applied  to  politics 
do  not  suit  the  crooked  ways  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  diplomatists,  or  rulers 
with  “destinies,”  “missions,”  or  colos¬ 
sal  schemes  of  aggrandizement  on 
band. 

Two  other  conspicuous  facts  are  to 
be  noted.  International  arbitration  has 
not,  as  unthinking  folk  hoped,  put  an 
end  to  wars,  but  It  has  been  success¬ 
ful  far  beyond  reasonable  expectation. 

*A.  Baahnell  Hart,  “The  Fonndstlons  of 
Amarieaa  Foreign  Policy,”  p.  M. 


All  sorts  of  quarrels,  big  and  little, 
have  been  determined  by  it;  political 
matters  of  the  first  magnitude  as  well 
as  trifiing  private  disputes;  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  large  tracts  of  territory;  claims 
for  wrongs  suffered  by  foreigners  at 
the  bands  of  governments;  obscure 
geographical  questions.  More  than 
once,  when  diplomacy  had  come  to  a 
deadlock,  and  war  seemed  at  band,  ar¬ 
bitration  was  the  way  out.  One  feat 
has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  it. 
In  last  century,  as  in  no  other  time  of 
the  world’s  history,  have  States  been 
engaged  in  defining  their  boundaries— 
a  task  too  delicate  and  dangerous  to  be 
often  attempted  in  earlier  ages;  and  if 
this  has  been  effected  on  a  large  scale, 
especially  in  Asia  and  America,  with¬ 
out  bloodshed,  it  is  due  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  arbitration  in  some  form.  Of 
some  hundred  awards  given  In  last  cen¬ 
tury  few,  if  any,  were  complete  fail¬ 
ures.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that,  as 
to  questions  over  which  national  feel¬ 
ing  ran  high,  there  have  been  no  clear 
instances  of  downright  injustice.  Some 
of  the  awards,  according  to  the  best 
opinion,  have  been,  in  whole  or  part, 
questionable  In  point  of  justice.  There 
was  much  hostile  and  deserved  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  San  Juan  award  and  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Geneva  award. 
But  none  of  the  awards  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  were  perverse  verdicts.  All  of 
them  were  arguable.  And  of  these 
many  awards,  some  of  which  were 
very  distasteful  to  the  vanquished, 
only  one  was  not  obeyed;  and  in  that 
case  the  arbitrator  bad  gone  outside 
the  submission.  It  was  a  case  in 
which,  if  the  arbitration  had  been  a 
private  one,  our  courts  would  probably 
have  set  it  aside.  Could  as  much  be 
said  of  a  like  number  of  private  ar¬ 
bitrations?  With  some  experience  of 
their  working,  I  say  “No.”  To  be  sure, 
there  is  a  “sanction”  to  awards  under 
private  submissions  or  to  judgments  in 
private  litigation;  our  courts  will  en- 
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force  them.  Much  good  the  “sanction” 
does  many  a  successful  litigant  The 
sheriff  is  put  in;  but  the  victor  is  not 
paid.  The  international  award  is  al¬ 
ways  carried  out.  The  award  without 
the  “sanction”  may  be,  and  often  is, 
worth  much '  more  than  that  with  it 
Even  when  public  arbitrations  have 
been  tardy,  protracted,  and  inconclu¬ 
sive,  they  have  had  their  uses.  They 
often  do  for  an  international  dispute 
what  a  royal  commission  does  for  a 
troublesome  domestic  question— they 
are  a  decent  form  of  interment;  they 
are  a  refrigerating  chamber  in  which 
popular  sentiment,  when  risen  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  may  be  cooled  down. 
Diplomacy  has  good  cause  to  welcome 
what  acts  as  a  corrective  to  passionate 
impulses  hurrying  nations  to  extremi¬ 
ties.  An  award  with  all  its  prelimin¬ 
aries  often  serves  as  a  lightning-con¬ 
ductor  to  draw  off  dangerous  elements. 

Several  times  in  the  period  under  re¬ 
view  have  attempts  been  made  by  men 
of  eminence  to  set  limits  to  the  efficacy 
of  arbitrations.  It  has  been  said: 
“They  may  settle  minor  quarrels;  for 
really  Important  matters  they  are  use¬ 
less.”  Such  assertions  have  not  proved 
true.  In  the  forties  feeling  in  the 
United  States  ran  high  with  respect  to 
the  Oregon  boundary,  the  subject  of  a 
long-standing  controversy  with  this 
country.  The  ownership  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  was  in  dispute,  and 
the  people  seemed  in  no  mood  to  ar¬ 
bitrate.  “Fifty-four  or  fight”  was  the 
cry.  President  Polk  declared  himself 
opposed  to  submitting  to  arl>itration 
the  territorial  rights  of  his  nation.  In 
the  end  they  were  submitted  all  the 
same,  and  were  ultimately  decided,  in 
1872,  by  the  award  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  in  favor  of  the  United 

'  “  If  this  episode  in  the  territorial  history  of 
the  United  States  proves  anything,  it  is  that 
the  most  complicated  boundary  disputes  may 
be  harmonised  by  patience  and  with  hononr.’* 
—A.  Bnshnell  Hart,  p.  101. 


States.  ^  Another  illustration  of  the 
precariousness  of  any  attempts  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  area  of  arbitration  may 
be  given.  In  his  admirable  address  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1896, 
Lord  Russell  indicated  three  classes 
of  disputes  as  fit  to  be  arbitrated  upon: 
(1)  where  the  right  in  dispute  will  be 
determined  by  the  ascertainment  of  the 
facts;  (2)  where,  the  facts  being  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  right  in  question  depends  on 
the  application  of  international  law; 
(3)  where  the  dispute  is  one  which  may 
be  determined  on  a  give-and-take  prin¬ 
ciple.  This  classification  was  carefully 
considered;  and  yet  in  about  two  years 
the  author  of  it  was  acting,  and  with 
signal  success,  as  arbitrator  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  not  clearly  within  the  large  ambit 
which  he  had  marked  out.  In  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  this  country  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela  was  every  element  of  a  quarrel 
to  be  pursued  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
facts  were  obscure.  The  territory  in 
dispute  was  worth  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle,  to  a  large  extent  low,  swampy, 
and  poisonous;  the  white  inhabitants 
were  not  many;  and,  a  circumstance 
which  in  other  days  would  have  made 
war  inevitable,  a  nation  which  had  no 
direct  concern  in  the  quarrel  Interfered 
in  it  in  a  manner  which  seemed  need¬ 
lessly  offensive,  and  for  reasons  which 
most  enlightened  Americans  now  admit 
were  sophistical.  And  yet  this  ques¬ 
tion,  lying  somewhat  outside  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  arbitration  as  defined  by  Lord 
Russell,  was  amicably  settled  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  fellow  arbitrators. ' 

Private  arbitration  has  grave  defects. 
Many  arbitrators  conceive  themselves 
to  be  advocates  bound  to  do  the  best 
for  “their  side.”  Rarely  corrupt,  they 
are  often  open  to  extra-judicial  in- 
fiuences;  it  may  be  the  opinions  of 

•  In  the  address  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral  on 
International  Arbitration  are  interesting  and 
snggestive  remarks  on  the  different  functions 
of  Arbitration  and  International  Congresees. 
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friends,  or  the  dominant  sentiment  of 
their  trade  or  profession.  Then,  too, 
they  will  hedge  and  trim.  Instead  of 
being  clear-cut  ^^cisions.  their  awards 
are  compromises  which  may  be  concilia¬ 
tory  without  being  just.  They  need 
give  no  reason,  and  they  never  estab¬ 
lish  principles.  What  is  true  of  pri¬ 
vate  arbitration  bolds  in  degree  of  pub¬ 
lic  arbitrations.  Some  of  these  eviis 
are  reproduced,  and  occasionaliy  in  an 
aggravated  extent,  in  the  latter.  Ar¬ 
bitrators  too  often  assume  it  to  be 
their  soie  business  to  look  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  country  and  to  get  a 
verdict  for  it;  to  act  as  smart  diplo¬ 
matists  rather  than  as  unbiassed 
Judges.  An  impartiai  arbitrator  is 
bard  to  find  when  nationai  interests  are 
deepiy  involved;  and  there  is  a  political 
element  in  most  of  the  larger  disputes. 
In  regard  to  some  matters  one  may 
look  ter  to  find  the  umpire  with  the 
open  and  not  the  empty  mind;  one  who 
is  both  competent  and  unprejudiced. 
The  range  of  selection  is  sometimes 
small;  it  is  as  if  a  “good  Jury”  had  to  be 
struck  from  a  group  of  avowed  parti¬ 
sans.  To  be  sure,  in  most  treaties  is 
provision  for  nominating  an  umpire  or 
a  third  party,  generally  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  some  of  the  smaller  States, 
which  now  play  a  part  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  similar  to  that  in 
mediseval  times  filled  by  Popes.  But 
what  certainty  is  there  that  he  will  be 
a  competent  Judge?  The  question  may 
be  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
neutral  State  with  a  large  seaboard 
and  many  harbors.  A  Swiss  Jurist  sit¬ 
ting  as  umpire  may  be  pardoned  if -be 
fall  to  appreciate  the  diflJculties  be¬ 
setting  such  a  State  in  performing  its 
duties.  A  tribunal  of  five  London  cab¬ 
men  empowered  to  inquire  whether  a 
sixth  cabman  had  recklessly  run  over  a 
foot  passenger  might  be  tempted  to 
find  that  there  was  no  reason  for  cen¬ 
suring  the  former  or  depriving  him  of 
his  license;  and  several  admirals  may 


feel  m-i'Ch  the  same  as  to  another 
whose  (Onduct  is  in  question.  The  rer 
port  iti  the  North  Sea  Inquiry  shows 
the  good  and  the  weak  sides  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  (in  the  large  sense  of  the  word). 
In  substance,  the  findings,  we  may 
take  it,  were  right;  but  the  arbitra¬ 
tors,  it  is  probable,  did  not  wholly  es¬ 
cape  the  infiuence  of  their  nationality 
or  profession;  and,  instead  of  proclaim¬ 
ing,  as  the  occasion  suggested,  the 
right  of  peaceful  vessels  to  navigate 
freely  the  high  seas,  the  report  seems 
to  assume  that  vessels  of  a  belligerent 
on  a  mission  of  war  have  some  privi¬ 
lege,  and  may,  subject  to  paying  dam¬ 
ages,  shoot  at  sight  at  any  craft  which 
they  suspect. 

I  touch  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  arbitration  in  saying  that 
there  is  needed  a  class  of  arbitrators 
known  to  be  proof  against  the  pressure 
of  domestic  opinion.  There  have  been 
and  are  such  persons.  “I  believe  he 
would  decide  against  his  country  if  he 
thought  it  was  wrong,”  was  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  amazement  of  one  wba 
bad  witnessed  the  demeanor  of  Lord 
Hannen  when  sitting  as  arbitrator  in 
the  Behring  Sea  Inquiry;  and  the  late 
Mr,  E.  J.  Phelps,  Lord  Herschell,  and 
Lord  Russell  were  ideal  arbitrators. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  impulse  given  in 
late  years  to  arbitration,  the  circum¬ 
stance  best  calculated  to  Increase  con¬ 
fidence  in  it,  was  Lord  Alverstone’s 
agreement  with  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  one  capi¬ 
tal  point  in  the  late  Inquiry  as  to  the 
Alaska  boundary. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  of  late  im¬ 
provement  in  the  character  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  arbitral  tribunals.  A  higher 
standard  is  Imposed  and  observed.  It 
is  barely  conceivable  that  a  question 
such  as  that  which  was  decided  at 
Geneva  should  come  before  such  a  tri¬ 
bunal  as  that  which  sat  there  in  1871; 
some  of  the  members  imperfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  language,  and  witl> 
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little  preliminarj'  knowledge  of  the 
matters  in  dispute.  Nor  are  we  likely 
to  see  a  repetition  of  the  extra-forensic 
consultations  which  during  some  pro¬ 
ceedings  shocked  English  lawyers,  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  strict  observance  of 
rules  of  etiquette  which  shut  out  in¬ 
visible  and  underhand  influences.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  since  Judges  in  this  and 
other  countries  conceived  themselves 
to  be  the  King’s  servants,  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  biassed  in  favor  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  too  soon  to  expect  all 
interuational  arbitrators  to  rise  above 
the  region  of  so-called  patriotism.  One 
change  as  to  the  constitution  of  such 
tribunals  is  going  on.  In  the  past. 
Sovereigns  were,  on  the  whole,  pre¬ 
ferred  as  arbitrators,  especially  by 
Continental  countries,  as  likely  to  be 
exalted  above  petty  Interests.  But 
there  are  serious  objections  to  this 
choice,  and  probably  such  references 
will  become  rarer.  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  proceedings  before  them  go  on  very 

■Hr.  John  Quincy  Adams  has  some  remarks 
on  this  point:  “The  question  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  flrst  article  of  the  Ohent 
Treaty  was  merely  a  question  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  meaning  of  a  written  sentence 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  and  a  Sover¬ 
eign  could  decide  it  in  person  as  well  as  by 
ministers  or  commissioners.  But  a  compli¬ 
cated  question  about  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  north- westernmost  bead  of 
Connecticut  River,  the  geocentric  latitude, 
charters  of  English  colonies,  proclamations 
and  acts  of  Parliament,  geographical  surveys 
of  North  American  wildernesses,  and  ridges 
of  highlands  dividing  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  Impossible  that  a  sover¬ 
eign  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  bis  own  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  time  or  be  willing  to  take 
upon  himself  the  labor  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  merits  of  the  dispute  sufficiently  to 
decide  with  justice,  and  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  either  to  himself  or  to  the  parties  ” 
(“Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams, ”6,  p.  42). 
M.  Lapradelle’s  and  M.  Polltis’  remarks  are 
to  the  same  effect:  “  Non  senlement  les  solu¬ 
tions  n’ont  pas  de  motifs,  ou  ces  motifs,  de 
d^veloppements;  mats,  en  elles-mSmes,  elles 
n’ont  pas  de  Jnstesse.  Les  sentences  de 
Gnillanme  de  Hollande  (10  Janvier,  1881), 
de  la  Relne  Victoria  (!«-  AoOt,  1884),  de  Louis 
Napoleon  (80  Novembre,  1852)  meritent,  quant 
an  fond,  les  plus  vives  critiques.  Celle  de 


much  in  the  dark.  Even  if,  as  may  be 
assumed,  care  is  taken  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  the  decision  does  not  command 
tlie  same  weight  as  one  reached  after 
fuil  argument  conductetl  before  the 
world.  The  determination  may  in  fact 
rest  with  some  unknown  person,  com¬ 
petent  or  not,  impartial  or  otherwise. 
The  Sovereign  consults  his  Ministers, 
who  put  the  matter  before  the  Foreign 
Oflice;  and  an  obscure  oflQcial  may 
ultimately  determine  that  which  is  of 
profound  consequence  to  two  countries. 
Often,  too.  Sovereigns  have  omitted  to 
preface  and  support  their  decisions,  un¬ 
impeachable  in  point  of  Justice,  by  a 
fuii  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
have,  influenced  them.  Awards  lose 
much  of  their  value  when  they  are  not 
fortifled  by  reasoning.  Further,  expe¬ 
rience  of  such  awards  is  not  whoily 
favorable.  Some  of  those  which  have 
been  most  criticised  have  been  made 
by  Sovereigns.  •  On  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  that  the  best  tribunal  is 

Guillaume  III.  de  Hollande  (18  Avril,  1862> 
n’eat  paa  non  plus  parfaite,  quolque  inflni- 
ment  moina  crltlqnable.  Lea  meilleurea  aen- 
tencea  de  aouveralna  aont  cellea  d’Alexandre 
Ic  de  Rnaaie  (22  Avril,  1822),  et  du  roi  de 
Pmaae  Fr^d^rlc  Guillaume  IV.  (80  Novembre, 
1848).  Mala  la  premiere  aubordonne  laquea- 
tlon  de  droit  k  la  qneation  de  grammaire;  la 
seconde,  qui  manque  de  motifa,  b^n^flcie 
plutdt  d’une  heureuae  coincidence  que  du 
juate  sentiment  dea  d^licateaaea  de  I’affaire. 
Les  six  arbitrages  par  souveralns  qui  se 
placent  dans  la  premiere  p^riode,  que  couvre 
ce  volume,  mettent  tour  k  tour  en  jeu  lea  plus 
belles  questions  de  droit;  celle  de  la  nature 
jnridique  de  VoccuptUio  belliea  (1822) ;  celle  dee 
pouvoirs  de  I’arbltre  en  matikre  de  conteste 
territorial  (1881) ;  celle  du  blocus  d’un  terrl- 
toire  national  en  fonction  de  fermeture  dea 
ports;  celle  dea  effets  de  la  d^laration  de 
guerre,  quant  k  la  responsabilit^  du  bellig4- 
rant  vis-k-vls  de  son  adversaire,  quant  k  I’ex- 
pulsion  des  nationaux  (1844),  et  quant  k  la 
transformation,  en  conflscation,  du  s^nestre 
ant^rleur  des  navlres  (1844  et  18  Avril,  1882) ; 
celle  de  la  responsabillt4  du  neutre  en  caa 
d’agression  d’un  bellig^rant  dans  ses  eanx 
(80  Avril,  1882).  Mais  ces  theories  de  droit, 
si  Inter^ssantea,  aont,  la  premlkre  4carMe,  la 
seconde  Incomprise,  la  troialkme  entrevue  de 
loin,  la  qnatrikme  et  la  clnquikme  mal  saiaiea 
la  sixieme  prise  k  rebours.” 
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one  composed  of  lawyers  hearing  evi¬ 
dence  in  open  court  and  giving  reasons, 
subject  to  professional  criticism,  for 
their  decisions.  They  are  at  least  as 
likely  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion 
as  any  other  class,  and  their  decisions 
help  to  evolve  a  complete  system  of 
international  law.  This  is  at  present 
the  dominant  type.  “ 

This  recalls  another  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  international  arbitration. 
As  to  not  a  few  questions  the  parties 
do  not  know  what  principles  will  be 
applied.  A  statesman  may  be  excused 
if  be  sometimes  hesitates  to  submit 
to  arbitration  grave  questions  while 
large  parts  of  international  law  are 
obscure  and  unsettled.  Such  is  still  the 
case;  It  is  strikingly  true  of  a  class  of 
questions  likely  in  these  days  to  give 
rise  to  disputes.  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  close  of  this  war  Japan  may  make 
a  claim  against  France  for  unduly  shel¬ 
tering  or  aiding  Russian  ships  of  war. 
Over  such  a  controversy  there  would 
arise  differences  as  to  matters  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  code  and  practice  of  Prance 
as  to  this  differ  from  ours  and  from 
those  of  Japan.  These  differences  have 
been  widely  discussed;  almost  every 
expert  has  committed  himself  to  an 
opinion  upon  them;  and  the  selection 
of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  might  be 
almost  equivalent  to  the  determination 
of  the  dispute.  Private  persons  would 
shrink  from  arbitration  if  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  law  of  Japan  or  of 
Prance  was  to  be  applied  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  disputes.  The  field  for 
arbitration  will  be  much  enlarged  when 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  States 
are  settled.  Of  another  obstacle  I 
write  with  hesitation,  but  it  is  too  seri¬ 
ous  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
refusal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  general  treaties  of  ar- 

>*  MM.  Lapradelle  and  Polltls  point  ont  that 
oartain  groups  of  countries  favor  certain 
types  of  arbitration;  e.p.  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States  a  mixed  arbitral  commls- 
nlon  .(p.  81). 


bitration  with  this  country  or  with 
Prance  or  Italy  may  be  Justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  delegation  of  the  Senate’s 
powers.  Or  it  may  be  explained  as  a 
protest  against  President  Roosevelt’s 
policy.  The  discussion  of  the  treaties, 
liowever,  reveals  the  existence  of  a 
minority,  very  small  but  active,  now  as 
in  1897,  who  think  that  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great 
Britain  would  imperil  a  valuable  na¬ 
tional  asset,  the  traditional  hatred  of 
her  surviving  in  certain  classes.  That 
fact  is  a  real  impediment,**  and  it  un¬ 
fortunately  exists  in  the  country  which 
has  done  so  much  for  arbitration. 

I  add  one  word  as  to  the  procedure 
in  arbitrations.  We  see,  as  the  authors 
of  the  Recueil  point  out  in  their  lumi¬ 
nous  introduction,  a  gradual  evolution; 
arbitration  ceasing  to  be  diplomatic 
and  becoming  more  and  more  Judicial 
in  character;  arbitrators  bound  not  to 
“settle,”  but  to  Judge  and  to  give  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  conclusion.  Some  ques¬ 
tions  which  once  gave  trouble  are  no 
longer  mooted;  for  example,  whether 
arbitrators  are  free  to  determine  the 
scope  of  the  submission  to  them.  There 
are  well-understood  usages  as  to  taking 
evidence  and  as  to  the  delivery  of  a 
case  or  memorandum  and  counter  case 
or  counter  memorandum.  A  system  of 
procedure  already  fairly  complete  has 
been  evolved.  But  It  is  too  soon  to 
think  of  stereotyping  it.  Some  friends 
of  arbitration  deprecate  special  trea¬ 
ties.  “Keep  to  the  machinery  of  the 
Hague  Convention,”  they  say.  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much  too  big 
for  this.  Variety  here  means  vitality 
and  growth. 

Looking  back  on  the  arbitrations  of 
last  century,  they  are  seen  not  to  be 
detached  incidents  in  Its  history.  We 

II  <■  Customary  disfigurement  at  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Senate,”  is  Mr.  Cleveland’s 

'phrase.— “  Presidential  Problems,”  p.  277. 
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witness  the  formation  of  a  new  insti-  means  of  conducting  intercourse  be- 
tution,  a  new  organ  for  harmonious  re-  tween  nations.  The  eighteenth  century 
lations  between  States,  with  functions  at  its  close  gave  the  rudiments  of  a 
of  its  own;  an  evolution  not  unlike  rational  law  of  neutrality.  The  nine- 
tbat  which  created  ages  ago  in  most  teenth  gave  international  arbitrations, 
countries  tribunals  for  the  settlement  which,  in  the  words  of  William  Penn, 
of  domestic  disputes.  The  sixteenth  tend  not  a  little  “to  the  rooting  up  of 
and  seventeenth  centuries  gave  the  wars,  and  planting  peace  in  a  deep 
world  permanent  embassies,  permanent  and  fruitful  soil.” 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  John  Moodonell. 


M.  COMBES  AND  REPUBLICAN  POLICY. 


In  the  last  number  of  this  Review,* 
M.  Combes  expresses  his  regret  that 
the  religious  policy  of  his  Government 
was  not  appreciated  as  it  deserved  to 
be  by  a  considerable  section  of  Liberal 
opinion  in  England.  He  suggests  that 
bis  British  critics  have  been  swayed 
by  British  principles  and  practices,  and 
have  Ignored  the  features  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  France,  The  only  “British  prin¬ 
ciple’’  which  has  led  Englishmen  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  M.  Combes  is 
the  principle  of  justice,  fair  play,  and 
consideration  for  political  opponents, 
which  surely  belongs  to  all  countries. 
M.  Combes  had,  as  Minister  of  France, 
to  administer  a  highly  penal  law.  He 
wrested  it  unfairly  from  its  true  spirit 
and  intention;  and  used  it  to  crush 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  political 
adversaries,  and  to  root  out  a  religion 
which  be  hates.  To  many  Englishmen 
this  appears  an  odious  policy.  The 
Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain,  which 
represents  the  Catholic  body  in  this 
country  and  comprises  as  many  Lib¬ 
erals  as  Conservatives,  on  March  7 
unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

'That  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great 
Britain  has  viewed  with  grief  and  in¬ 
dignation  the  measures  adopted  for 
some  years  In  France  and  still  per¬ 
sisted  in,  which  tend  to  root  out  the 
Christian  religion  from  that  country; 

*Tbe  Eclectic,  May,  1905. 


and  desires  to  express  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  devoted  men  and 
women  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
persecution  has  fallen. 

A  review  of  the  facts  will  justify  the 
terms  of  this  resolution. 

The  Law  of  Associations  of  July  1, 
1901,  enacted  before  M.  Combes  be¬ 
came  Minister,  but  supported  by  him 
in  the  Legislature,  dealt  liberally  with 
Civil  Associations,  but  harshly  with 
Religious  Congregations.  Under  that 
law,  and  the  administrative  decrees 
which  complete  It,  all  existing  unau¬ 
thorized  Congregations  were  dissolved 
unless  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  law  they  presented  a  de¬ 
mand  for  authorization  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  This  demand  bad  to 
be  accompanied  by  copies  of  their 
rules,  stating  the  objects  for  which  the 
Congregation  was  formed;  by  a  com¬ 
plete  inventory  of  all  their  property 
real  and  personal;  and  by  an  under¬ 
taking  that  the  Congregation  and  its 
members  would  submit  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary,  who  in  France  is 
an  official  of  the  State.  The  Minister, 
on  receipt  of  this  demand,  was  to  ask 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Municipal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Commune  In  which  the  Con¬ 
gregation  was  established,  and  for  a 
report  from  the  Prefect.  He  was  then 
to  submit  to  Parliament  Bills,  either 
for  granting  or  refusing  the  authorlza- 
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tlon,  which  could  be  granted  only  by  a 
law  passed  by  both  Chambers.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  an  unauthorized  Congregation 
were  forbidden  to  direct  an  educational 
establishment  of  any  sort,  or  to  teach 
in  it,  under  penalties  that  may  amount 
to  5000  francs  fine,  and  a  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment.  Congregations  that  failed 
to  obtain  authorization  were  dissolved 
and  declared  unlawful;  and  mere  mem¬ 
bership  of  an  unauthorized  Congrega¬ 
tion  Involved  the  same  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

The  property  held  by  an  unauthorized 
Congregation  was  to  be  seized  and 
handed  over  to  a  liquidator.  If  any 
part  of  that  property  belonged  to  one 
of  the  members  before  he  joined  the 
Congregation,  or  had  since  accrued  to 
him,  it  was  to  be  restored  to  him  by 
the  liquidator.  Any  property  given  to 
the  Congregation  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  donor  or  his  representatives.  •  All 
other  property  held  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  the  support  of  destitute 
members  of  the  dissolved  Congregation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  law  places 
religious  Congregations  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  French  Parliament,  who 
can  decide  as  to  their  allowance  or 
suppression.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  decision  must  be  a  judicial 
one,  based  on  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  '2ach  application,  not  an  arbitrary 
one  based  on  some  a  priori  principle.  If 
the  Congregations  are  required  to  send 
up  their  rules,  and  a  full  statement  of 
their  objects,  their  numbers,  and  their 
pecuniary  resources;  if  the  opinion  of 
the  Municipal  Councils  and  the  Prefects 
is  called  for,  it  must  be  the  intention 
of  the  law  that  these  materials  shall  be 
laid  before  the  body  which  has  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  particular  Congrega¬ 
tion  to  which  they  refer  is  useful  or 
mischievous,  and  whether  it  should  be 
authorized  or  disallowed.  During  the 
debates  on  this  law  an  amendment  was 
proposed  (March  12.  1901)  suppressing 


aii  Congregations.  M.  Waldeck-Rous- 
seau,  then  Prime  Minister,  strenuously 
resisted  this  amendment  as  contrary  to 
the  very  principle  of  his  law,  which 
was  that  authorization  of  a  Congrega¬ 
tion  must  be  granted  or  refused  after 
attentive  examination  of  its  ruies  and 
its  object.  He  argued  that  at  all  periods 
of  the  oid  French  monarchy  the  prin¬ 
ciple  had  always  been  upheld  that 
when  a  religious  Congregation  was  be¬ 
ing  formed  the  State  had  the  right 
to  examine  its  rules,  and  to  Inquire 
into  its  objects.  This  principle,  he  said, 
was  the  essential  and  fundamental 
basis  of  his  law.  At  another  period  of 
the  debates  in  the  Senate,  fears  were 
expressed  by  some  members  that  the 
majority  in  the  Chambers  would  do 
precisely  what,  under  M.  Combes’ 
guidance,  they  have  since  done,  name¬ 
ly,  reject  all  demands  for  authorization 
of  set  purpose.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
replied  that  this  was  too  hasty  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  Parliament.  “Do  you 
believe,”  he  said,  “that  French  Cham¬ 
bers,  having  before  them  rules  that  are 
sincere  and  not  full  of  dissimulation, 
rules  that  proclaim  objects  philosophi¬ 
cal,  philanthropical,  or  of  social  in¬ 
terest,  will  be  animated  by  an  absolute 
parti  pris,  and  will  say,  it  is  a  Congre¬ 
gation,  we  refuse  to  authorize  it?”  In 
this  debate  mention  was  made  of  the 
Congregation  of  Plcpus,  to  which  at¬ 
tention  had  been  called  by  the  heroic 
life  and  death  of  Father  Damien,  one 
of  its  members,  among  the  lepers  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  M.  Wal¬ 
deck-Rousseau  in  an  eloquent  passage 
did  justice  to  the  charity  and  devotion 
of  certain  Congregations,  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Neither  the  interest  nor  the 
peril  of  this  debate  threaten  them.” 
The  Senate  ordered  the  affichage  of  this 
speech;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  printed 
and  posted  up  in  every  commune  in 
France. 

The  parliamentary  pledges  of  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  were  thus  communi- 
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•cated  and  repeated  to  the  electors,  and 
no  doubt  bad  considerable  influence 
on  the  general  election  which  followed 
soon  after.  We  shall  see  presently  how 
M.  Combes  falsified  these  assurances. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  resigned  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  1901, 
and  M.  Combes  became  President  of 
the  Council.  Some  religious  Congrega¬ 
tions,  justly  estimating  the  temper  of 
the  Chambers,  declined  to  apply  for 
authorization,  and  were  consequently 
extinguished.  Others  did  apply,  and 
among  them  some  sixty  Congregations 
of  men  possessing  hundreds  of  houses 
or  establishments  in  France,  in  the 
Colonies,  and  in  foreign  countries. 
Numerous  Congregations  of  women 
also  applied,  possessing  schools,  or¬ 
phanages,  infirmaries  and  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  of  various  kinds.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  hostile  to  timse  Congrega¬ 
tions.  Out  of  1871  Municipal  Councils 
whose  opinion  was  asked,  1147  were  in 
favor  of  the  Congregations,  545  were 
against  them,  and  179  returned  no  an¬ 
swer.  The  Prefects,  who  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  Government,  were,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  hostile  to 
the  Congregations;  of  the  Prefects 
consulted  571  gave  opinions  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  authorization  sought,  72  gave 
opinions  in  favor  of  establishments  in 
their  district;  and  539  returned  no  an¬ 
swer.  The  silence  of  a  Prefect  when 
the  Minister  questions  is  significant. 
It  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  the  desire 
to  please  would  have  prompted  the  an¬ 
swer  that  was  expected,  if  the  weight 
of  opposing  fact  had  not  been  too  great 
to  overcome.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
Prefects  opposed  to  Congregations  are 
instructive.  Some  allege  that  Congre¬ 
gation  schools  compete  too  successfully 
with  the  public  lay  schools.  In  one 
case  the  Marlanist  Brothers  have  317 
pupils  in  their  school,  while  the  public 
school  has  only  18.  Others  say  that  the 
Congregations  exercise  on  the  relig¬ 


ious  population  of  the  rural  districts  a 
certain  infiuence  which  is  manifested 
especially  at  election  times;  or  that 
their  teaching  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  French  democracy;  or  that  the  votes 
given  by  members  of  the  Congregations 
are  the  sole  cause  that  puts  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  into  the  bands  of  the 
enemies  of  French  institutions.  And  M. 
Rabier,  who  was  the  member  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  report  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authorizing  the  Congregations, 
adopts  the  view  of  the  Prefects  and 
says,  “The  action  of  the  Congregations 
is  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  Re¬ 
publican  ideas;  the  disappearance  of 
these  inveterate  enemies  of  our  regime 
constitutes  the  best  propaganda  we  can 
use  against  the  reaction.  .  .  .  We  are 
politicians.  Our  charge  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  political  work  and  to  preserve 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power  the  pat¬ 
rimony  of  the  Republic.”  These  state¬ 
ments  of  M.  Rabier  have  the  merit  of 
frankness.  They  show  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Congregations  was  to 
be  decided,  not  in  a  judicial  spirit,  not 
on  due  consideration  of  services  ren¬ 
dered  or  of  public  utility,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Law  of  1901,  but  on 
grounds  of  party  spirit  and  political 
passion.  Because  members  of  a  Con¬ 
gregation,  who  after  all  are  French 
citizens,  are  supposed  to  have  voted 
against  Government  candidates,  the 
Congregation  is  to  be  dissolved  and 
swept  out  of  the  way.  Their  schools 
are  said  to  assist  the  opposition  to  Re¬ 
publican  institutions  or  ideals;  the  Con¬ 
gregation  must  disappear.  This  is,  in 
a  modern  dress,  the  language  and  spirit 
of  the  times  when  the  charge  of  in- 
civiame  was  a  sure  and  sufilcient  pass¬ 
port  to  the  guillotine. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  M.  Combes 
approached  the  question.  He  declined 
to  submit  to  the  Chambers  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  authorization  separately,  so 
that  each  might  be  considered  on  its 
merits  and  Its  particular  clrcum- 
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stances.  He  divided  the  Congregations 
of  men  into  three  ciasses,  the  teaching, 
the  preaching,  and  the  trafficking  Con¬ 
gregations,  the  last  category  applying 
especially  to  the  Carthusians,  who  eke 
out  their  slender  resources  by  making 
and  selling  Chartreuse— to  the  delight 
of  many  men.  He  proposed  by  three 
Bills  to  disallow  all  the  Congregations 
of  these  classes.  M.  Rabler,  the  rap- 
porteur,  thought  this  was  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  scrupulous  arrangement.  One 
Bill  should  suffice.  For,  said  he  in  his 
report,  “the  question  is  not  so  pauch  to 
inquire  if  this  or  that  Congregation  is 
more  or  less  unworthy  of  authorization, 
hut  to  condemn  the  Congregation  itself 
in  its  object  and  the  means  which  it 
employs  to  attain  it.”  Some  of  the 
Congregations  had  rendered  signal  ser¬ 
vice  to  France  by  missions  in  the  Le¬ 
vant  and  the  Far  East,  and  these  ser¬ 
vices  were  acknowledged  by  M.  Del- 
cassg;  but  M.  Rabler  says:  “We  can¬ 
not  think  of  pausing  on  such  considera¬ 
tions.  We  shall  not  inquire  if  it  is  true 
that  those  Congregations  contribute  to 
the  development  of  French  language 
and  French  influence  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Foreign  Secretary  so  de¬ 
clares  in  letters  which  are  among  the 
papers.  We  will  not  discuss  this 
point.”  As  to  the  Congregation  of  Pic- 
pus,  to  which  Father  Damien  belonged, 
and  of  which  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
bad  said  that  it  bad  nothing  to  fear, 
M.  Rabier  contents  himself  with  citing 
the  opinion  of  a  Prefect  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Order  are  “hostile  to  the 
present  form  of  society  and  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  Other  Congregations  had  for 
their  chief  business  to  relieve  the  poor, 
and  to  alleviate  every  form  of  human 
suffering.  Of  such  as  these  M.  Rabier 
says:  “It  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
services  they  render  are  a  sufficient 
tribute  for  the  dangers  they  present.” 
But,  conscious  of  the  total  inability  of 
the  State  to  replace  this  mass  of  vol¬ 
untary  charitable  effort,  he  adds:  “You 
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will  refuse  authorization,  persuaded 
that  the  Government,  which  does  not 
wish  to  touch  these  hospitaler-establish¬ 
ments  ((tablissementa-hospitaliera),  so 
long  as  the  State  is  not  in  a  position  to 
replace  them,  will  know  how  to  let  the 
establishments  in  question  subsist  in 
their  present  modus  vivendi,  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  and  limited  tolerance.”  M.  Rabier 
did  not  explain  how  Congregations 
which  would  be  dissolved  by  non-au¬ 
thorization,  whose  members  would  be 
forbidden  to  meet,  whose  property 
would  be  seized  by  a  liquidator,  could 
continue  their  charitable  work  for  the 
convenience  of  the  State,  in  what  he 
calls  a  modus  vivendi. 

M.  Combes’  policy  was  successful. 
The  Congregations  had  prepared  their 
evidence,  had  collected  documents,  had 
hoped  to  be  beard  severally  by  the 
Chamber,  and  to  have  their  claims 
to  authorization  impartially  examined. 
They  were  not  heard.  No  Inquiry  was 
made  into  the  special  circumstances  of 
any  one  case.  It  was  sufficient  that 
they  were  all  Congregations.  M. 
Combes’  three  categories  were  all  re¬ 
fused  authorization,  and  ceased  to 
exist.-  Caligula  expressed  a  pious  wish 
that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck, 
which  he  might  sever  at  one  blow. 
M.  Combes  has  done  better  than  the 
Roman  tyrant.  He  forged  thiee  necks 
for  all  bis  victims,  and  severed  them 
all. 

A  disturbing  incident  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  these  Bills..  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  intervened  in  the 
debates,  and  stated  that  the  intention 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  law  he  bad 
himself  proposed  and  carried  was,  that 
each  demand  of  authorization  should 
be  separately  examined  and  submitted 
to  both  Chambers.  He  further  stated 
that  in  bis  opinion  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  ought  to  be  very  liberal  in  grant¬ 
ing  authorizations;  that  the  refusal  of 
them  ought  in  common  justice  to  be  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule;  and  Anally 
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tbat  it  was  improper  to  “transform  a 
law  of  control  into  a  law  of  exclusion.” 
This  speech  was  simply  a  re-afflrma- 
tlon  of  the  parliamentary  pledges 
which  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  had  pre¬ 
viously  given  and  a  reasonable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  law  itself.  M.  Comb^, 
who  is  not  a  lawyer,  pleasantly  tells 
the  National  Review  that  he  “fully 
acknowledges  the  intrinsic  differences 
of  temperament  between  himself  and 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.”  It  is  the  first 
time  that  the  difference  between  jus¬ 
tice  and  injustice  has  been  softened 
down  into  a  difference  of  “tempera¬ 
ment.” 

The  fate  of  the  female  Congregations 
was  swiftly  settled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  With  few  exceptions,  all  were  re¬ 
fused  authorization,  without  inquiry 
and  without  even  a  plausible  excuse. 
Some  of  them  were  contemplative 
Orders,  whose  members  led  cloistered 
lives,  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
having  no  contact  with  life  outside  the 
convent  walls  save  through  their  pray¬ 
ers  for  France.  Others  bestowed  all 
their  time  in  the  arduous  task  of  in¬ 
structing  the  ignorant,  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  miseries  of  indigence  and 
infirmity.  All  alike  were  doomed  to 
destruction. 

.  It  is  diflScult  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  ruin  wrought  by  these  measures. 
Complete  statistics  are  wanting.  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau,  in  introducing  the 
Law  of  1901,  stated  that  some  75,000 
persons  had  to  be  dealt  with,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  unauthorized  Congregations. 
M.  Combes  is  said  to  have  received  ap¬ 
plications  for  authorization  for  12,800 
houses  or  establishments.  There  were 
twenty-five  teaching  Congregations  of 
men,  with  1690  establishments  in  the 
list  of  the  unauthorized.  Eight  of  these 
had  no  less  than  228,523  pupils.  The 
first  batch  of  establishments  closed  in¬ 
cluded  750  schools  taught  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers,  1054  schools  for  girls 
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taught  by  religious  women,  and  nearly 
600  orphanages  where  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  country  were  tended  by 
the  sisters.  There  were  numerous 
establishments  where  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  taught,  where  the  blind  are 
educated,  where  the  sick  are  nursed. 
No  less  than  250,000  aged  and  infirm 
persons  were  supported,  clothed,  and 
served  by  the  charity  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tions.  All  these  schools  and  charitable 
institutions  were  erected,  maintained, 
and  equipped  by  voluntary  effort,  and 
without  any  assistance  from  the  public 
taxes.  The  cost  to  the  public  of  re¬ 
placing  them  is  estimated  in  millions. 
The  State  cannot  provide  the  lay- 
teachers  who  are  to  succeed  the  Relig¬ 
ious  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  with 
sufficient  qualifications.  Orders  tbat 
have  existed  for  centuries,  like  the 
Dominicans  with  their  list  of  celebrated 
names  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
Lacordaire,  or  the  Benedictines  with 
their  noble  traditions  of  learning,  of 
labor,  and  of  prayer,  have  been  swept 
out  of  France.  Francisbans,  who  have 
followed  the  precepts  of  their  Founder, 
and  have  taught  the  fraternity,  not  of 
M.  Combes,  but  of  the  Gospel,  have  dis¬ 
appeared  with  their  missions  in  China, 
Abyssinia,  Turkey,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  suppression  of  these,  missionary 
Congregations  is  described  by  M.  Le- 
roy-Beaulleu  (who  is  not  a  “Clerical”) 
in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea  as  a 
“policy  of  national  suicide.”.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  homes  where  their 
lives  were  devoted  to  prayer  and  works 
of  charity.  Many  were  of  advanced 
age,  and  ill-fitted  to  begin  life  afresh 
in  the  menial  occupations  to  which 
their  poverty  compelled  them  to  resort. 
Many  were  driven  into  exile,  for  M. 
Combes  allowed  them  no  peace  in 
France.  In  April  1903,  be  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  French  Bishops,  directing 
them  not  to  allow  ex-Congregatlonists 
to  preach  in  any  of  the  churches  of 
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tlieir  diocese.  In  one  case  two  ladies 
of  one  family,  turned  out  of  their  con¬ 
vent,  obtained  dispensation  from  their 
vows,  and  went  to  live  in  their  father’s 
house.  Unhappily  they  began  to  busy 
themselves  in  visiting  the  poor,  and 
thereupon  they  received  a  visit  from  a 
Commissary  of  Police,  who  informed 
them  that  two  ei-Congregationlsts  liv¬ 
ing  together  formed  a  “Congregation,” 
and  that  this  was  against  the  law.  1 
pass  over  the  painful  scenes  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  carrying  out  this  legislation, 
when  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  were 
sent  to  expel  peaceful  women  from  the 
homes  where  they  bad  lived  for  years 
in  the  service  of  God  and  of  their 
neighbor.  Some  officers  resigned  their 
commissions  ratlier  than  assist  in  this 
hateful  task;  and  M.  Combes  describes 
this  recoil  of  outraged  consciences  as 
an  “unheard-of  act  of  insubordina- 
,tion.” 

It  might  interest  English  readers  to 
say  a  word  about  the  Benedictine  Col¬ 
lege  of  Douai,  which  had  existed  since 
1625,  and  bad  been  enlarged,  main¬ 
tained,  and  equipped  by  English  men, 
and  English  money.  It  was  endeared 
to  English  Catholics  as  the  place  where 
they  could  obtain  Catholic  education 
during  the  period  when  the  penal  laws 
made  such  education  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  in  England.  It  was  exempted, 
as  being  English  property,  from  the 
revolutionary  laws  of  1790  and  March 
1793.  When  war  had  broken  out  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France,  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  arrested  as  alien  enemies, 
and  its  property  was  sequestered. 
After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  Benedic¬ 
tines  returned  to  Douai,  and  so  much 
of  their  former  property  as  had  not 
been  sold  was  administered  for  their 
benefit  by  a  Government  Board.  That 
state  of  things  continued  until  M. 
Combes’  liquidator  appeared  at  their 
gates,  evicted  them  from  their  College, 
and  seized  or  sold  all  their  real  and 
personal  property.  Up  to  this  moment 


they  have  not  received  one  penny  of 
compensation. 

If  we  examine  the  reasons  given  by 
M.  Combes  to  the  National  Review  to 
justify  all  this  havoc,  what  do  we  find? 
We  are  told  that  the  teaching  Orders 
are  “unfit  trainers  of  free  citizens”; 
that  their  “educational  system  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  our  ideals”;  and  that 
they  are  “pernicious  instruments  of 
that  monstrous  theocratic  doctrine 
which  is  fatal  to  our  whole  social  and 
political  conception,  of  which  the  fun¬ 
damental  axiom  is.  the  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  State  of  all  dogma, 
and  its  recognized  supremacy  over 
every  religious  communion.”  These  are 
tall  words.  Reduced  to  plainer  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  appear  to  mean  that  because 
the  Congregations  teach  French  chil¬ 
dren  to  say  their  prayers,  to  fear  God, 
or  to  obey  the  ten  commandments,  they 
are  violating  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  the  modern  French  State.  The  “free 
citizens”  of  France  do  not  appear  to 
share  M.  Combes’  view,  for  he  admits 
that  as  soon  as  the  Loi  Falloux  gave 
liberty  of  teaching  in  France,  the  Con¬ 
gregations  founded  schools  all  over  the 
country  (at  no  cost  to  the  public,  but 
by  voluntary  efforts).  Increased  the 
number  of  their  pupils  year  by  year, 
and  not  only  succeeded  in  “killing  lay 
competition,”  but  also  succeeded  in 
“invading  the  public  schools,”  into 
which  clerical  schoolmasters  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Communes  themselves, 
as  soon  as  the  law  allowed  thsm  to 
do  so.  If,  in  claiming  for  the  State 
“supremacy  over  every  religious  com¬ 
munion,”  M.  Combes  means  that  the 
State  is  entitled  to  dictate  to  its  citi¬ 
zens  what  and  how  much  they  may 
believe,  and  to  control  not  only  their 
outward  acts,  but  the  inward  convic¬ 
tions  of  their  soul,  that  is  a  claim  which 
hardly  requires  refutation.  If  he  only 
means  that  the  members  of  every  re¬ 
ligious  communion  must  obey  the  law, 
however  unjust,  or  bear  the  penalty. 
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that  Is  a  mere  truism.  But  what  law 
have  the  Congregations  failed  to  obey? 
M.  Combes  says  “they  openly  conspired 
with  the  monarchical  factions  to  com¬ 
pass  the  ruin  of  our  institutions.”  If 
this  means  a  conspiracy  which  was  a 
breach  of  the  law,  when  was  It  com¬ 
mitted?  Why  was  it  not  prosecuted 
under  one  of  the  many  provisions  of 
the  Penal  Code  which  deal  with  such 
offences?  This,  again,  is  one  of  those 
sweeping  assertions  to  which  M. 
Combes  is  partial,  and  w'hlch  can  only 
be  met  by  a  general  denial.  He  makes 
this  charge  against  all  the  Congrega¬ 
tions— male  and  female— who  were  re¬ 
fused  authorization— among  whom,  be 
it  observed,  the  Jesuits  and  the  As- 
sumptionists  are  not  included,  since 
neither  of  them  applied  for  it.  To 
suggest  that  communities  of  nuns,  de¬ 
voting  their  lives,  and  all  the  energies 
of  their  mind  and  heart,  to  training 
peasant  girls  in  remote  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
monarchical  factions,  is  grotesque.  If 
M.  Combes  could  be  cross-examined  it 
would  probably  turn  out  that  the  slen¬ 
der  foundation  of  fact  underlying  this 
statement  would  be,  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  some  Congregation  played  a 
part  in  an  electoral  contest  against 
some  Ultra-Republican  candidate,  as 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Again, 
M.  Combes  argues  in  a  series  of  non 
scquiturs,  that  the  Concordat  is  silent  as 
regards  Religious  Orders;  therefore, 
they  are  outside  the  Concordat,  and 
outside  the  officially  recognizeil  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  which  was  deliberately 
limited  by  the  text  of  the  Concordat; 
therefore  their  existence  was  a  “viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Concordat.”  It  is  true  that 
tlie  Concordat  does  not  expressly  men¬ 
tion  Religious  Orders,  and  therefore 
neither  authorizes  nor  condemns  them 
expressly.  But  the  1st  Article  of  the 
Concordat  provides  that  the  “Catholic 
religion  shall  be  freely  exercised  in 
France.”  The  free  exercise  of  the 


Catholic  religion  involves  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Religious  Orders,  which  are  an 
important  part  of  its  full  development. 
The  collection  of  documents  relative 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  Concordat, 
made  by  Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurtbe, 
shows  that  the  First  Consul  regarded 
Religious  Orders  as  purely  religious 
institutions,  which  should  owe  their 
existence  to  the  initiative  of  the  Holy 
See,  without  any  concurrence  of  the 
Civil  Law.  The  record  of  the  last 
conference  between  the  negotiators  of 
the  Concordat,  held  in  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte’s  hotel,  states  that  several  cor¬ 
rections  were  made  In  the  draft  treaty, 
one  of  which  was  to  omit  all  mention 
of  monasteries,  and  to  make  of  that 
matter  only  the  subject  of  a  Brief,  if 
the  Pope  shohld  think  fit.  Moreover, 
Bonaparte  himself,  so  far  from  treat¬ 
ing  Congregations  as  violations  of  the 
Concordat,  or  even  of  the  Organic 
Articles,  established  the  Christian 
Brothers  ns  teachers  of  schools  at 
Rlieims,  Chartres.  Lyons,  and  other 
places  In  1802;  he  received  in  1803  a 
deputation  of  Oratorians  and  their 
pui)!l3  at  Dnmmartin,  and  told  the 
Director,  in  answer  to  an  address,  that 
his  scholars  “were  In  good  hands"; 
and,  as  M.  Combes  admits,  he  entrusted 
the  Stilpicians  with  the  task  of  train¬ 
ing  candidates  for  Orders  in  the  re¬ 
stored  seminaries. 

The  real  truth  is  that  M.  Combes  at¬ 
tacked  the  Congregations  because  their 
activity  and  their  popularity  rendered 
them  a  most  efficient  Instrument  for 
keeping  alive  religion  in  France,  and 
it  was  M.  Combes’  ambition  to  achieve 
“the  same  salutary  work  ns  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  Revolution”  in 
1793,  when  altars  were  overthrown  and 
churches  made  desolate.  He  has 
sought  to  attain  a  bad  end  by  bad 
means. 

Having  demolished  the  Religious 
Orders,  M.  Combes  next  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Secular  Clergy.  His 
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article  in  the  National  Review  throws 
an  unexpected  light  on  this  matter. 
He  tells  us  that  he  and  most  of  his 
colleagues  were  .ilways  in  favor  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  but 
they  thought  it  “inopportune”  to  put 
forward  any  proposal  of  that  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  they  “deliberately 
took  their  stand  on  the  basis  of  the 
Concordat”;  that  is,  they  deliberately 
took  a  course  which  must  have  led  the 
Secular  Clergy  to  believe  that  their 
position  in  the  State,  which  depended 
on  the  Concordat,  was  secure.  M. 
Combes  tells  us  that  be  expected  the 
Secular  Clergy  would,  from  sordid  mo¬ 
tives,  “view  the  expulsion  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  with  equanimity.” 
But  all  the  while,  as  be  tells  us,  he 
intended,  as  soon  as  public  opinion 
was  prepared,  to  “complete  the  work 
of  emancipating  lay  society”  by  divorc¬ 
ing  the  State  from  the  Church.  That 
is  to  say,  while  bis  Parliamentary  con¬ 
duct  was  so  shaped  as  to  make  the 
Secular  Clergy  helpful,  or  at  least  in¬ 
different,  to  the  attack  on  the  Regulars, 
he  all  the  time  kept  bidden,  as  it  were 
up  bis  sleeve,  the  knife  he  intended 
to  apply  to  their  own  throat  as  soon  as 
the  Regulars  were  got  rid  of. 

Throughout  bis  article  M.  Combes  in¬ 
sists  on  treating  the  Organic  Articles 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Concordat. 
This  is  historically  untenable.  The 
Concordat  was  negotiated  at  great 
length,  and  with  many  dramatic  inci¬ 
dents,  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Holy  See  and  of  the  First  Consul. 
It  was  finally  settled  and  signed  in 
Paris  on  July  15,  1801  (26  Messldor, 
Au.  IX.).  The  ratifications  by  the  Pope 
and  Bonaparte  were  exchanged  in 
Paris  on  September  10,  1801.  But  it 
was  not  published  by  the  French 
Government  till  nine  months  after.  In 
that  interval  Bonaparte,  acting  proba¬ 
bly  under  the  advice  of  Talleyrand, 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  the  so- 
called  Organic  Articles  of  the  Conven- 
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tion  of  1801.  These  were  decreed  by^ 
the  Corps  L^gislatif  on  April  8,  1802 
(18  Germinal,  An.  X.),  and  were  pub¬ 
lished,  together  with  the  Concordat,  as 
the  law  of  that  date,  on  Easter  Day 
(April  18),  1802. 

The  Pope  had  never  seen  the  Organic 
Articles  until  they  were  published.  As 
soon  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge 
he  protested  against  them.  In  an  allo¬ 
cution  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  be 
described  them  as  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  declared  that  he 
bad  no  share  in  them.  This  allocution 
was  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
lOtli  Prairlal,  An.  X.  The  Pope  re¬ 
newed  his  protest  in  1809;  and  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  successors  have  as¬ 
sented  to  these  Articles  as  part  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Holy  See  and 
France. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  they  should 
have  done  so:  for  the  Articles  are  in 
some  points  in  contradiction  with  Cath¬ 
olic  doctrine  and  discipline;  in  others 
they  contradict  the  Concordat  Itself. 
There  are  77  of  them  which  relate  to 
the  Catholic  Church:  but  there  are  44 
more,  which  relate  exclusively  to  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  France;  and  it 
cannot  be  suggested  that  these  could 
have  formed  part  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Pope  and  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Organic  Articles  may  therefore 
be  part  of  the  law  of  France,  but  they 
cannot  in  an.v  way  bind  the  Holy  See. 

All  M.  Combes’  charges  against  the 
Pope  of  breaches  of  the  Concordat  are 
in  reality  based  on  acts  of  the  Holy 
See  which  appear  to  him  to  conflict 
with  one  or  other  of  the  Organic  Ar¬ 
ticles.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the 
Concordat  empowering  archbishops  to 
deal  with  complaints  of  the  lower  clergy 
against  their  suffragans,  or  forbidding 
the  Nuncio  from  Interfering  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Church  in  Prance,  or  pre¬ 
venting  a  bishop  from  leaving  bis  see 
without  the  leave  of  the  Minister  of 
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Public  Worship.  Those  matters  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Fifteenth,  Second  and 
Twenty-eighth  Organic  Articles.  M. 
Combes  has  not  adduced,  and  cannot 
adduce,  any  instance  in  which  the  Holy 
See  has  failed  to  observe  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  only  contracts  which  bind 
it,  namely  the  Concordat  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  French  bishops 
and  clergy  M.  Combes  has  recourse  to 
the  sweeping  assertions  In  which  he 
delights;  “not  a  single  obligation  con¬ 
tracted  by  them  which  has  not  been 
systematically  violated;”  “the  pulpits 
have  been  centres  of  sedition  against 
the  Republican  Government.”  W' hen  he 
condescends  to  particular  Instances  we 
see  at  once  the  futility  of  his  com¬ 
plaints.  The  Catholic  Hierarchy,  he 
says,  “participated  in  the  reactionary 
movements  of  May  24,  1874,  and  May 
IG,  1877;”  and  their  action  roused 
Gambetta  and  “evoked  his  immortal 
phrase,  ‘Le  CUricalisme  mild,  Vennemi.'  ” 
In  May  1877  there  was  a  strong 
movement  of  opinion  among  French 
Catholics  against  the  treatment  of  the 
Pope  by  the  Italian  Go^iernment,  and 
many  hot  speeches  were  made  by 
prominent  laymen.  One  bishop,  the 
Bishop  of  Nevers,  took  public  action. 
He  addressed  a  circular  to  the  civil 
functionaries  in  his  diocese'  asking 
them  to  join  in  manifesting'agalnst  the 
Italian  policy.  This  may  have  been 
wise  or  unwise,  in  good  taste  or  the 
reverse;  but  it  was  not  seditious,  or 
criminal,  or  a  breach  of  any  law.  It 
was  quite  within  the  bishop’s  rights 
as  a  French  citizen.  Gambetta,  in  the 
speech  alluded  to  by  M.  Combes  in 
which  he  uttered  his  war  cry  against 
“Clericalism,”  asserted  without  any 
proof  that  all  the  French  bishops  and 
clergy  thought  and  felt  with  the  Bishop 
of  Nevers;  and,  not  content  with  at¬ 
tacking  the  clergy,  he  said  that  the 
French  Senate  was  “the  citadel,  the 
refuge  and  the  lair  of  clericalism.”  In 
the  same  debate  the  Prime  Minis¬ 


ter.  M.  Jules  Simon  (certainly  no  cleri¬ 
cal),  professed  “for  the  Catholic  relig¬ 
ion  and  for  the  clergy  a  profound  and 
sincere  respect.”  As  for  May  1874  it 
was  the  occasion*  of  a  defeat  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie’s  Ministry  by  a  chance 
combination  of  Royalists,  Bonapartists, 
and  Ultra-Radicals.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  bishop  or  priest  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  It;  and  If  they  had  been.  It 
would  not  advance  M.  Combes’  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
French  clergy,  like  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  are  divided  into  Royalists,  Bona¬ 
partists  and  Republicans,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  some  of  them  actively  support 
their  opinions;  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  elementary  ideas  of  liberty  that 
this  should  be  made  the  ground  for 
vindictive  and  penal  legislation  against 
them. 

The  Organic  Articles  no  doubt  created 
a  situation  of  much  difficulty  for  the 
French  clergy,  because  they  were  in 
conflict  w’lth  the  law  of  the  Church. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  Organic  Articles  them¬ 
selves  that  are  a  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat.  Lanfrey  describes  the  metho<1 
by  which  they  were  tacked  on  to  the 
treaty  as  a  “disloyal  suri)rise.”  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  occasions  of  fric¬ 
tion  and  difference  should  not  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  priesthood  and  the  State; 
and  great  tact  and  discretion  were 
necessary  to  make  the  machinery  run 
smoothly.  Take  the  case  of  the  Bish¬ 
ops  of  Laval  and  Dijon.  Accusations 
were  made  against  them,  and  public 
feeling  was  roused  in  their  dioceses. 
Candidates  for  the  priesthood  refused 
to  receive  ordination  from  one  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  charges  against 
them  were.  Rome  has  never  revealed 
them.  M.  Combes  takes  upon  himself 
to  specify  them.  How  could  the  Pope, 
as  head  of  the  Church,  responsible  for 
Its  good  government,  and  having  juris¬ 
diction  to  suspend  or  deprive,  avoid 
taking  cognizance  of  such  cases,  or 
exercise  his  jurisdiction,  except  by 
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Buiumoniug  tbe  bishops  to  answer  these 
charges  at  Rome?  It  Is  quite  true  that 
by  tbe  Organic  Articles,  bishops  can 
only  leave  their  diocese  by  permission 
of  the  Government.  '  Surely  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  the  slightest  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Church  would 
at  once  have  granted  that  permission, 
and  have  urged  tbe  bishops  to  clear 
themselves  if  they  could.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  that  wished  to  create  scandal 
and  strife  would  refuse  permission; 
and  this  is  what  M.  Combes’  Govern¬ 
ment  “very  naturally’’  did.  What  was 
the  consequence?  The  bishops,  never¬ 
theless,  went  to  Rome,  the  only  tribu¬ 
nal  to  which  they  could  go.  M.  Combes 
should  have  remembere<l  what  Napo¬ 
leon  himself,  the  most  despotic  of 
rulers,  once  said,  “The  empire  of  the 
law  must  be  strenuously  stopped  at  the 
limits  where  the  empire  of  conscience 
begins.”  But  the  Government  took  no 
steps  to  punish  this  disregard  of  the 
Organic  Articles  by  the  bishops.  On 
the  contrary,  they  refused  to  accept 
their  resignation,  and  insisted  on  main¬ 
taining  them  in  their  sees,  so  us,  if 
possible,  to  still  further  embroil  tbe 
matter. 

The  only  other  specific  instance  men¬ 
tioned  by  M.  Combes  of  illegal  action 
by  the  State  clergy  is  the  fact  that  the 
Episcopacy  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  a  “collective  declara¬ 
tion,”  urging  him  to  repudiate  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  bis  Ministers  in  dissolving  the 
Congregations.  He  says  this  was  “in 
defiance  of  the  Concordat  which  for¬ 
bids  concerted  action.”  Now  the  Con¬ 
cordat  does  not  contain  a  syllable  on 
the  subject.  The  Fourth  Organic  Ar¬ 
ticle  does  enact  that  “No  national  or 
metropolitan  council,  no  diocesan  syn¬ 
od,  no  deliberative  assembly  shall  be 
held  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Government.”  But  even  this  Ar¬ 
ticle,  which  is  one  of  the  fetters  by 
which  Bonaparte  sought  to  bind  tbe 
Church,  can  hardly  be  twisted  into 


meaning  that  several  bishops  may  not 
join  in  signing  a  petition  to  the  chief 
of  tbe  State.  As  to  the  general  allega¬ 
tions  of  disobedience  to  tbe  law  by 
tbe  bishops,  it  is  sulficient  to  ask, 
AVhere  is  the  evidence?  What  steps 
have  ever  been  taken  by  French  Gov¬ 
ernments  against  bishops  or  clergy? 
The  Penal  Code  bristles  with  enact¬ 
ments  against  ecclesiastics  who  use 
their  spiritual  oflBce  for  secular  ends, 
or  for  the  criticism  or  censure  of  any 
act  of  the  public  authorities.  The  Sixth 
Organic  Article  gives  an  appeal,  not  to 
ordinary  judicial  tribunals,  but  to  a 
body  dependent  on  Government— the 
Council  of  State,  against  all  ecclesias¬ 
tics  for  cases  of  abuse;  and  “abuse” 
is  defined  to  mean  any  excess  of  power, 
or  disobedience  to  tbe  law,  or  invasion 
of  tbe  liberties  of  tbe  Galilean  Church, 
or  any  proceeding  which  may  disturb 
the  conscience  of  citizens,  or  give  pub¬ 
lic  scandal.  If  the  records  of  the 
Courts  and  of  the  Council  of  State  are 
searched,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  instances  in  the 
lapse  of  a  century  in  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  any  members  of  the  French 
Episcopacy  or  clergy  have  misused 
their  si)iritual  office  for  temporal  ob¬ 
jects. 

The  Papal  protest  against  M.  Eou- 
bet’s  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy  in 
Rome  is  another  topic  urged  by  M. 
Combes,  apparently  as  a  reason  for 
the  proposal  to  separate  Church  and 
State  in  France.  M.  Loubet  came  to 
Rome  as’ the  representative  of  France, 
the  “eldest  daughter  of  the  Church.” 
His  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy  was  a 
condonation  by  France  of  the  seizure 
of  Rome  by  the  Piedmontese,  and  was 
unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  cour¬ 
tesy  shown  to  the  dispossesse<I  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Rome.  The  seizure  of  Rome 
was  an  act  of  pure  undisguised  vio¬ 
lence,  unprovoked  by  any  wrong  done, 
not  even  preceded  by  a  state  of  war, 
carried  out  by  tbe  strong  against  the 
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weak,  by  an  ambitious  new  monarchy 
against  one  of  the  oidest  and  most 
iegitimate  sovereignties  in  Europe.  It 
was  tbe  most  giaring  violation  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  partition  of  Poland, 
or  since  the  attacks  against  the  Papal 
States  by  revolutionary  France.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  those  attacks  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  stigmatized  as  a 
crime  the  seizure  of  Avignon,  which 
was  “separated  from  its  lawful  sov¬ 
ereign,  with  whom  not  even  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  quarrel  existed”;  and  described 
the  subveraion  of  the  Papal  authority 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  “a  transaction 
accompanied  by  outrages  and  insults 
toAvards  the  pious  and  venerable  Pon¬ 
tiff  (in  spite  of  the  sanctity  of  his  age 
and  the  unsullied  purity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter),  which  even  to  a  Protestant  seemed 
hardly  short  of  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.” 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  although  he 
is  on  terms  of  political  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Italy,  has  consistently 
recognized  the  claims  that  undeserve<l 
misfortune  has  upon  sympathy,  and  the 
majesty  of  Right  overborne  by  Force. 
He  has  alM'ays  declined  to  visit  Rome 
otBcially  under  its  new  rulers.  M. 
Loubet,  however,  'thought  differently 
from  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria;  and  because  the  Pope  made  a 
temperate  protest  against  his  action, 
M.  Combes  calls  this  an  “Insult”  to 
France. 

M.  Combes  proposed  and  laid  before 
the  Chambers  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Concordat;  but  his  Ministry 
fell  before  it  was  discussed.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  have  now  brought  forward  a 
Bill  with  the  same  object,  a  little  less 
drastic  than  M.  Combes’  proposal,  but 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  Concor¬ 
dat  is  to  be  abrogated.  All  subven¬ 
tions  by  the  State  for  religious  objects, 
such  as  salaries  to  bishops,  priests, 
Protqstant  ministers,  .Jewish  rabbis, 
are  to  cease.  All  buildings  used  for 
worship  (cathedrals,  churches,  chapels. 


synagogues)  and  for  the  housing  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  declared  the 
property  of  the  State,  or  of  the  Com¬ 
munes.  The  use  of  these  buildings  is 
granted  to  the  different  denominations 
for  two  years  free  of  charge;  for  ten 
years  more  at  a  fixed  rent,  on  a  repair¬ 
ing  lease.  After  that  period  it  is  op¬ 
tional  with  the  State  or  the  Communes 
to  charge  what  rent  they  please,  or  to 
turn  these  buildings  to  other  purposes. 
We  may  live  to  see  the  venerable 
shrines  of  Rheims  or  of  Chartres 
turned  into  music-halls;  and  Notre 
Dame  once  more  devoted  to  the  cult  of 
the  “Goddess  of  Reason.”  The  denomi¬ 
nations  can  only  deal  with  the  State 
or  the  Communes  by  forming  “associa¬ 
tions”  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  particular  form  of  wor¬ 
ship.  These  associations  cannot  ex¬ 
tend  the  field  of  their  operations  beyond 
ten  Departments;  and  they  are  only  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  an  income  so  strictly 
limited  that  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
for  them  to  maintain  things  in  their 
present  state,  and  impossible  for  them 
to  undertake  any  church  extensions. 
Moreover,  there  are  clauses  on  what 
is  called  the  “police  of  worship,”  by 
which  the  freedom  of  clergymen  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry  is  seri¬ 
ously  hampered.  The  chief  protests 
against  this  Bill  have  come  from  the 
Protestants. and  the  Jews.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Council  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  France  has  addressed  a  memoran¬ 
dum  against  the  Bill  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  claim  that  the  temples, 
chapels,  and  presbyteries,  used  by  them 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
nomination.  They  point  out  that  a 
central  fund,  and  not  one  limited  to 
ten  Departments,  is  necessary  if  they 
are  to  exist;  and  that  general  synods, 
including  the  whole  of  France,  are  part 
of  their  religious  system.  The  chief 
Rabbi,  Mr.  Lehmann,  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  BiMe,  in  which  he 
protests  against  the  confiscation  of 
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churches  mostly  built  by  contributions 
from  the  congregation;  and  against  the 
withdrawal  of  all  assistance  from  the 
Budget  of  public  worship. 

What  we  want  [he  concludes]  is  that 
places  of  worship  should  belong  to 
those  who  have  built  them  and  pray  in 
them;  that  each  religious  denomination 
should  preserve  the  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  most  in  conformity  with 
its  traditions  and  aspirations;  Cathol¬ 
icism,  its  imposing  and  majestic  hier¬ 
archy;  Protestantism,  its  presbyterian 
worship  and  national  synod;  Judaism, 
its  central  association,  with  its  mate¬ 
rial  and  moral  action  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  French  Judaism. 

These  pronouncements  are  of  interest 
as  showing  that  all  denominations  are 
equally  struck  at  by  the  proposed 
measure.  It  is  not  Catholicity  only, 
but  all  religion  that  these  “heirs  of  the 
French  Revolution”  wish  to  destroy. 
Indeed,  we  were  expressly  assured  long 
ago  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  whose  authority 
on  the  subject  is  unquestionable,  that 
“We  understand  by  Clericalism,  not 
only  Catholicism,'  but  all  religion,  and 
all  religiosity,  whatever  it  may  be.” 
And  many  passages  could  be  cited 
from  the  Revolutionary  Press  to  show 
that  the  heirs  of  the  Revolution  hold 
religious  Protestants  in  even  greater 
abhorrence  than  Catholics. 

There  is  another  interesting  chapter 
of  M.  Combes’  anti-religious  crusade 
upon  which  he  is  unaccountably  silent 
in  the  National  Review,  and  that  is  the 
system  of  delation  and  espionage  or¬ 
ganized  by  his  Government.  General 
Andr6  was  to  “purify”  the  army.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mollin,  of  the  War  Ofllce,  was 
selected  to  manage  the  details.  He 
sent  lists  of  officers  who  were  down 
for  promotion  to  the  Grand  Orient 
IXKlge  of  Freemasons,  and  requested 
information  about  them.'  The  Grand 
Orient  collected  “notes”  on  these  offi¬ 
cers,  penned  by  spies,  mostly  Free¬ 
masons,  in  all  parts  of  France.  These 


notes”  obtained  publicity,  chiefiy 
through  M.  de  Villeneuve,  a  deputy. 
They  are  melancholy  reading.  Some 
officers  are  reported  as  “opposed  to  the 
Government.”  Of  another  it  is  said 
that  he  “calumniates  the  Government, 
the  Freemasons  and  freethinkers.”  Of 
others  it  is  enough  to  bar  their  pro¬ 
motion  either  that  he  “seems  reaction¬ 
ary”;  or  that  he  is  “careful  not  to  let 
people  know  what  he  thinks,  but  is 
most  probably  an  arrieriste" ;  or  even 
that  he  Is  “connected  with  a  family 
which  caused  the  defeat  of  socialists 
at  a  municipal  election”;  or  that  he 
“publicly  criticises  the  Law  of  Asso¬ 
ciations,  and  has  his  money  invested  in 
Belgium.”  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  “notes”  turn  upon  the  religious 
tendencies  of  the  officers.  It  is  made 
a  crime  in  an  officer  that  he  goes  regu¬ 
larly  to  church;  that  he  sends  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  religious  schools  or  seminaries; 
or  even  that  his  wife  is  a  church-goer. 
One  officer  spends  Sunday  “teaching  his 
children  the  catechism”;  and  another 
who  had  “two  bishops  at  his  wedding, 
and  visits  an  archbishop,”  is  noted 
as  specially  dangerous;  he  must  not 
only  be  debarred  from  promotion  but 
watched.  One  officer  gets  promotion 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  “note.”  The 
Grand  Orient  angrily  remonstrates;  and 
Captain  Mollin  humbly  apologizes,  and 
says  in  excuse  that  Madame  Waldeck* 
Rousseau  had  insisted  on  the  promo¬ 
tion.  In  a  word,  any  man  who  pro¬ 
fesses  religion  himself,  or  who  values 
it  for  his  wife  and  his  children,  is  shut 
out  from  advancement  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  from  employment  by  the 
State.  He  is  tainted  with  “religiosity” 
or  “clericalism”;  down  with  him!  This 
infamous  system,  degrading  to  the 
army,  and  deg;rading  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  used  it,  recalls  some  of  the 
most  odious  practices  of  1793,  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  of  Fou- 
quier-Tlnvllle.  It  was  feebly  defended 
in  the  French  Chambers.  M.  Combes 
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«aid  it  was  necessary  to  have  informers 
as  “republican  agents.”  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
National  Review  to  know  what  he 

The  National  Review. 


thinks  of  the  system  now.  But  he  may 
rest  assured  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
reasons  why  his  policy  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  English  opinion. 

Llandaff. 


“THE  WHIMSICAL  TROUT.” 


Trout  in  the  streams  of  Hampshire, 
as  White  of  Selborne  noticed,  “begin 
to  rise”  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
March.  This  implies  that  they  have 
returned  to  the  places  in  which  they 
were  during  the  summer  before.  In 
autumn,  when  running  up  the  waters 
to  the  spawning-grounds,  they  would 
take  worms  greedily,  If  these"  were  of¬ 
fered,  and  would  even  rise  at  flies,  real 
or  artiflcial;  but,  as  any  honest  poacher 
could  vouch,  they  do  not  rise  at  flies, 
or  bite  at  more  substantial  baits,  when 
on  the  way  back  to  the  places  which 
they  occupy  in  spring  and  summer. 
Indeed,  their  habits  for  a  few  months 
after  spawning  are  rather  mysterious. 
Even  in  Hampshire,  the  streams  of 
which  are  not  so  large  as  to  render  a 
pretty  exhaustive  scrutiny  impossible, 
any  person  not  highly  skilled  in  the 
lore  of  the  naturalist  would  be  puz¬ 
zled  if  he  went  forth  to  catch  a  few 
before  the  middle  of  March.  He 
might  cast  his  flies  in  vain  over  some 
attractive  stretch  on  which  in  sum¬ 
mer  he  was  wont  to  make  heavy  bas¬ 
kets.  Then,  if  he  had  curiosity,-  he 
might  peer  into  the  water  to  see 
whether  the  flsh  were  really  there  and 
find  that  they  really  were  not.  He 
would  almost  be  disposed  to  conclude 
tiiat  the  trout  had  quitted  the  stream. 

If  that  evening,  or  next  day,  he  went 
to  study  the  problem  by  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  great  running  waters  in 
Scotland,  the  mystery  would  deepen. 
During  the  whole  of  March  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  a  trout  in  such  a 
river  as  the  Dee  or  the  Tay.  Not  a 
rise  is  seen  by  the  persevering  salmon- 


flshers;  neither  with  a  fly  nor  with  a 
worm  does  the  man  with  a  trout-rod 
meet  with  a  success  worth  mentioning. 
There  is  no  sign  of  trout  in  any  of  the 
places  where  they  swarmed  six  months 
before. 

Where  are  they? 

They  have  long  left  the  spawning- 
grounds,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
anywhere  else.  One  might  be  tempted 
to  suspect  that  they  must  be  hibernat¬ 
ing  in  the.  mud.  A  Yorkshireman,  at 
any  rate,  might  make  that  conjecture 
readily.  In  his  part  of  the  country 
a  great  wonder  is  sometimes  witnessed. 
There  is  a  long  drought,  and  the  becks 
cease  to  run,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  all  the  trout  have  perished;  but 
the  rains  descend,  and  the  floods  come, 
and  lo!  the  trout  are  as  plentiful  and 
as  blithe  as  ever.  In  the  Badminton 
Magazine  about  a  year  ago  there  was 
an  account  of  a  similar  marvel  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  It  is  supposed,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  trout  are  able  to  re¬ 
main  alive  in  fluid  mud. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  solution  I 
would  propose.  It  is  not  in  the  mud 
that  the  trout,  either  of  the  Test  or  of 
the  Tay,  hide  until  March  is  nearly 
over.  They  are,  I  think,  resting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  in  places  where 
the  water  is  deep  and  slow.  This  sur¬ 
mise  springs  less  from  experience  than 
from  analogy.  Both  in  Hampshire  and 
in  the  Highlands,  during  March,  I 
have  Ashed  in  such  pools,  as  well  as  in 
shallow  waters,  and  that  in  vain;  but 
any  one  who  seeks  the  March  trout 
in  a  lake,  instead  of  seeking  him  in  a 
stream,  will  have  a  different  requital. 
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All  along  the  north  shore,  where  the 
sun  is  wanning  the  iake,  the  fish  wiil 
rush  at  bis  flies  eagerly.  Before  the 
enactment  of  a  close-time  many  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  trout  was  taken  from  the  Scotch 
Jakes  in  February,  and  the  capture  of 
fish  in  January  was  not  unknown. 
Perhaps  our  analogy  will  commend  it¬ 
self.  Lake  trout  return  to  the  ^till 
water  very  soon  after  spawning,  in  the 
streams.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  river  trout,  which 
usually  spawn  in  tributaries,  seek,  on 
returning,  those  parts  of  the  river  in 
which  the  process  of  recuperation  is 
ieast  arduous.  The  fact  that  the  river 
trout  do  not  rise,  while  the  lake  trout 
do,  is  not  against  this  suggestion.  The 
water  of  the  shore  of  a  iake  is  shallow 
as  a  rule,  and  the  fish  there  readily 
see  a  fiy  thrown  over  them;  but  the 
pools  in  which  the  river  trout  take  ref¬ 
uge  are  the  deepest  they  can  find,  and 
the  fly  may  weil  pass  unseen. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  any 
poacher  seek  them  earlier  in  the  year 
than  the  law  allows?  If  trout  are  not 
to  be  caught,  why  does  such  a  practi¬ 
cal  person  go  forth  to  try  for  them? 
Why,  Indeed,  does  the  writer  himself, 
not  yet  convicted  of  having  poached, 
show  a  certain  intimacy  with  the  ways 
of  trout  at  a  time  when  they  are  not 
to  be  caught?  These  are  cogent 
queries.  The  last  of  them  may  be  set¬ 
tled  by  the  remark  that,  although 
many  trout  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
a  large  river  in  March,  the  law  does 
not  forbid  angiing  then.  The  others 
must  be  answered  reflectively. 

Flowing  into  the  North  Sea  on  the 
coast  of  Scotiand  there  is  a  fine  trout- 
stream  on  which  the  burgesses  of  a 
iittle  county  town  are  -free  to  fish. 
Before  the  recent  Act  regulating  the 
seasons,  this  right  was  exercised  in 
no  stingy  spirit.  Many  of  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  fished  not  only  through  spring 
and  summer  but  also  through  autumn 
and  winter.  The  burgesses  seemed  to 


include  the  boys  of  a  school  in  the  little 
town,  some  of  whom  spent  Saturdays 
and  other  holidays  by  the  waterside. 
There,  late  in  November,  I  met  a  fa¬ 
miliar  figure.  It  was  that  of  an 
ancient  gipsy  who  haunted  the  streanv 
night  and  day.  It  was  believed  that 
be  made  bis  livelihood  by  selling  trout 
to  a  fishmonger  in  a  large  town  not 
far  off,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  not 
being  more  learned  in  the  ways  of  Na¬ 
ture  than  most  people  are,  took  it  for 
granted  that,  if  not  stale,  any  fish  of¬ 
fered  them  were  good  to  eat.  The 
gipsy  was  an  approachable  man;  and, 
having  beard  my  elders  and  betters 
say  that  it  was  a  shame  to  fish  after 
Sbptembdi*,  and  that  the  stream  was 
being  ruined,  I  ventured  a  shy  remon¬ 
strance  in  the  considerate  form  of  a. 
request  for  knowledge.  Was  it  really 
true  that  trout  were  not  all  right  at. 
that  time  of  the  year?  “Most  of  them, 
are  not,”  the  gipsy  answered;  “but 
some  of  them  are.  In  this  water,  alt 
winter,  there  are  aye  trout  of  a  kind, 
that  don’t  spawn.  Not  very  many  o’ 
them;  but  they’re  here,  and  they’re' 
Just  as  good  at  Christmas  as  at  Whit¬ 
sunday.’’  The  old  man’s  quiet  words- 
and  thoughtful  black  eyes  seemed  to- 
be  charged  with  generations  of  weird 
wisdom.  They  set  me  thinking;  and, 
perhaps  to  justify  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  elders,  whose  pragmati¬ 
cal  conservatism  was  distasteful,  men¬ 
tally  I  framed  a  proposition.  “It  is 
wrong  to  catch  trout  that  are  spawn¬ 
ing  or  about  to  spawn.  All  trout  in< 
that  state  are  in  the  tributaries.  There¬ 
fore,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  fish  in  the- 
main  stream  at  this  time,  because  the 
trout  in  that  state  are  not  there.’’ 
Here,  for  the  moment,  the  reasoning 
stopped.  It  did  not  reach  the  corol¬ 
lary  that  if  the  gipsy  caught  any  trout 
they  must  be  trout  that  were  not  im 
the  usual  run  and  therefore  not  out 
of  condition.  Perhaps  that  was  be¬ 
cause,  as  be  bad  none  in  his  basket 
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and  was  not  getting  a  bite,  I  may  not 
really  have  believed  his  legend  of  the 
strange  fish.  Since  then  the  schoolboy 
logic  has  been  Justified  as  regards  the 
brief  period  during  which  the  general 
run  of  trout  are  away  from  the  main 
streams,  spawning.  Towards  the  close 
of  March  this  year  I  caught  two  trout 
in  the  Tay.  One  weighed  1  lb.  3  oz.; 
the  other,  %  lb.  A  lady  had  used  the 
landing-net,  and,  of  course,  I  left  the 
fish  at  her  house.  Next  day  she  told 
me  that  roe  had  been  found  in  both  of 
them,  and  that  she  had  had  it  kept 
in  a  phial  of  spirits.  Roe  in  trout  at 
that  time  of  the  year!  I  went  to  see. 
The  eggs  were  small;  but  they  were 
unmistakable.  If  the  fish  had  been  rain¬ 
bows,  which  spawn  five  or  six  months 
later  than  the  British  trout,  there 
would  have  been  less  cause  for  aston¬ 
ishment;  but  they  were  undoubtedly 
brown-trout.  The  matter  seemed  to 
demand  an  explanation  from  the  Field. 
Fearing  that  if  I  myself  made  inquiry 
I  might  display  Ignorance,  I  persuaded 
the  lady  to  write  a  letter,  and  to  des¬ 
patch  it,  together  with  the  phial,  to 
the  Editor.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
brown-trout  with  roe  in  March?  The 
authoritative  answer  ran:  “It  is  un¬ 
common,  but  not  unknown.  One 
theory  is  that  there  are  trout  which 
spawn  biennially.”  We  had  actually, 
on  an  afternoon,  caught  two  of  the 
peculiar  trout  which  years  before,  with 
the  omniscience  of  old  age  at  thirteen, 
1  had  dismissed  from  mind  as  being 
a  gipsy  superstition! 

Soon  afterwards  the  basket  began  to 
contain  trout  of  the  ordinary  kinfi.  One 
day  there  would  be  a  brace;  the  next, 
a  brace  and  a  half;  one  fish,  or  none, 
a  day  or  two  later;  and  suddenly  as 
many  as  the  creel  would  hold.  Re¬ 
sembling  most  of  the  processes  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  return  of  the  trout  to  the 
quarters  of  spring  and  summer  is 
gradual.  The  fish  appear  in  the  pools 
as  if  they  were  ghosts  of  themselves. 


stealthily,  singly;  but  at  length  the 
pools  are  alive  with  them.  Just  as  the 
woodlands  are  filled  with  the  notes  of 
the  wandering  cuckoo,  which  has  come 
not  in  fiocks  but  in  solitude.  Nature, 
in  short,  is  at  once  individualistic  and 
social.  If  we  could  read  with  com¬ 
plete  intelligence  the  life  of  an  ant- 
heap,  or  of  a  rookery,  or  of  a  trout- 
stream,  we  might  have  a  better  under- 
derstanding  of  human  commonwealths. 
Mankind  may  be  wrong  in  assuming 
itself  to  be  outside  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Nature. 

Musings  such  as  these,  however,  are 
not  opportune  in  angling.  That  is  an 
employment  charged  with  points  of 
interrogation  more  immediate. 

Why  does  it  so  often  happen  that 
all  the  trout  caught  on  a  single  day 
tend  to  be  of  the  same  size?  This 
question  has  no  kinship  with  the  well- 
known  royal  problem  as  to  why  a  bowl 
of  water  bolding  a  living  fish  was  not 
heavier  than  a  bowl  of  the  same  size 
containing  the  same  quantity  of  water 
without’ a  fish.  “I  doubt  the  fact,  my 
Liege,”  said  a  courtier  to  the  King. 
The  assertion  that  is  implicit  in  our 
own  problem  cannot  be  utterly  gain¬ 
said.  Most  anglers  will  admit  it  to  be 
roughly  right.  At  times.  It  is  true,  the 
basket  will  have  in  it  trout  of  all  sizes 
characteristic  of  the  water,  or  of 
nearly  all;  but  at  other  times  it  will 
not.  One  day  the  small  fish  rise,  and 
the  large  ones  stay  down;  another  day 
every  fish  landed  is  large,  and  the 
small  ones  seem  to  be  gone.  This  is 
more  noticeable  on  a  lake  than  on  a 
stream.  A  lake  in  Perthshire  on  which 
I  sometimes  spend  a  few  days  is  a 
typical  case.  Unless  the  weather  is 
unfavorable,  twenty  trout  in  a  few 
hours  are  to  be  had  there.  One  day 
they  will  be  not  only  four  to  the  pound 
but  also  quarter-pounders  individually; 
another  day  they  will  be  three  to  the 
pound  and  a  third  of  a  pound  each; 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  all  of 
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them  will  be  approximately  half- 
pounders.  On  a  gn'eat  river  not  far 
from  the  lake  the  uniformity  In  the  size 
of  the  trout  caught  Is  In  a  certain  re¬ 
spect  more  striking.  There  are  in  it 
fish  of  all  weights;  yet  on  any  day  only 
fish  of  practically  the  same  weight  are 
taken.  Sometimes  they  are  light,  from 
a  third  of  a  pound  to  a  half,  and  then 
one  usually  has  a  dozen  in  an  after¬ 
noon;  sometimes  they  are  heavy,  within 
an  ounce  or  so,  more  or  less,  of  1%  lb., 
and  then  one  has  four  as  a  rule.  Of 
the  very  small  trout,  those  of  the  parr 
size,  of  which  there  must  be  millions 
In  the  river,  I  have  never  caught  a 
single  specimen.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  astonishing  fact  in  the  problem. 
What  is  the  secret? 

Any  anglers  whom  I  have  heard  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  have  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  view.  They  assume  that  some¬ 
times  only  the  small  fish  are  feeding; 
sometimes  only  those  of  middle  size; 
sometimes  only  the  large  ones.  This 
Is  a  good  “working  hypothesis,”  ena¬ 
bling  you,  on  occasion,  to  foresee  the 
state  of  the  basket  at  the  close  of  the 
day;  but  it  is  no  more.  Weather,  as  is 
well  known,  affects  the  appetite  of  the 
trout;  but  It  has  never  been  suggested 
that  the  same  atmospherical  conditions 
infiuence  fish  of  different  sizes  differ¬ 
ently.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they 
Infiuence  fish  of  all  sizes  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  Were  this  not  so,  there 
being  small  trout  in  some  streams, 
middling  fish  in  others,  and  large  ones 
in  a  few,  we  could  not  have  a  generally 
applicable  science  of  the  weather  in 
relation  to  angling.  That  we  do  have 
such  a  science  invalidates  the  simple 
explanation.  My  own  belief  is  that 
the  puzzle  we  are  considering  is  due 
to  there  being  an  order  of  precedence 
among  the  trout.  If  you  watch  care¬ 
fully  what  goes  on  in  a  stream,  an  odd 
usage  will  be  detected.  During  spring 
and  summer  trout  never  lie  closely  to¬ 
gether  side  by  side.  Rather,  they  are 


in  Indian  file.  This  peculiarity  is  Best 
seen  just  below  the  entrance  of  a 
ditch  or  other  tributary  bringing 
worms  or  grubs  or  similar  tit-bits. 
You  will  find  a  good  many  trout  there. 
The  largest  is  poised  close  to  where 
the  tributary  joins  the  stream;  the 
second-largest  is  a  foot  or  so  behind 
him;  the  third-largest  at  a  similar  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  second;  and  so  on  in 
diminishing  scale.  Why?  Observe  the 
vigilance  of  the  first  trout,  and  you 
will  understand.  See  him  snapping  at 
the  juiciest  grubs  and  rising  at  the 
most  attractive  files.  How  alert  he  is, 
and  ravenous!  He  is  nearest  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  tributary  because  in  that 
position  be  has  first  choice  of  the  good 
things  it  is  bearing  down.  For  what 
he  leaves,  the  others,  in  their  turns, 
are  on  the  lookout.  If  any  of  these 
sought  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  first 
fish  there  would  be  a  battle  and  a  rout. 
Indeed,  if  you  hook  the  first,  the  sec¬ 
ond  will  be  established  in  his  hover 
long  before  you  need  the  landing-net. 
Does  this  lesson  in  the  ways  of  trout 
shed  light  on  the  uniformity  in  the  size 
of  fish  by  which  a  basket  is  so  often 
characterized?  If  every  trout  in  your 
creel  is  large,  may  It  not  be  because, 
although  all  the  fish  in  the  water  were 
in  a  mood  to  feed,  the  larger  ones,  be¬ 
ing  in  particularly  good  appetite,  bore 
themselves,  towards  the  files  fioating 
or  fiuttering  down,  in  a  manner  that 
intimidated  the  youngsters?  A  more 
minute  investigation  will  reveal  some¬ 
thing  like  a  crouching  fright  among 
the  small  trout  when  the  great  fish  are 
thoroughly  “on  the  feed.”  They  may 
rise  now  and  then;  but  in  doing  so 
they  are  careful  never  to  be  in  the  big 
ones’  way. 

Now  and  then,  however,  there  comes 
a  day  the  experience  of  which  has  per¬ 
plexed  every  wielder  of  the  fiy-rod. 
Trout  after  trout  rises;  but  not  one 
Is  caught  You  look  to  see  whether  the 
books  are  right  and  find  no  explana- 
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tion.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  rises.  You  see  the  breaks 
in  the  water.  You  feel  the  Jerks  at  the 
Hue.  How  is  it  possible  that  time  after 
time  fish  can  take  such  a  risk  aud 
never  pay  the  penalty  ?  They  are  “ris¬ 
ing'  short.”  That  is  the  accepted 
phrase.  It  suggests  its  own  meaning.  If 
they  rose  a  little  less  short,  we  are  to 
understand,  they  would  be  booked. 
They  are  merely  snapping  at  the  wings 
of  the  dies,  and  so  escaping.  Why 
they  should  snap  at  the  wings,  or  bow 
they  can  do  it  with  such  accuracy,  is 
not  always  mentioned;  but  there  is  a 
theory.  It  is  believed  to  be  possible 
that  some  peculiarity  of  the  light  may 
deflect  the  vision  of  the  flsb;  that  their 
aim  is  upset!  that  they  Just  miss  flies 
which  they  really  mean  to  seize.  This 
sounds  plausible;  but  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.  The  tugs  at  the 
line  are  so  palpable  that  they  could 
not  possibly  be  produced  by  contact 
of  the  trout’s  teeth  with  the  soft  wings 
of  the  lures.  The  steel  also  must  be 
in  some  contact  with  the  flsh.  What 
contact?  I  think  that,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  with  the  mouths  of  the  trout,  it  is 
with  some  other  part  of  them.  This 
notion  arose  one  day  when,  after 
many  short  rises  and  no  flsb,  I  landed 
one  lassoed  by  the  tail.  The  hook  bad 
looped  itself  with  the  gut,  and  the  trout 
was  fast.  In  favor  of  the  surmise  I 
have  ventured  is  the  consideration  that 
sometimes,  although  feeding  busily, 
the  flsb  are  paying  no  attention  to 
flies  on  the  surface.  In  the  position  of 
a  sulking  salmon,  which  is  tail-up  and 
bead-down,  they  are  preying  upon  flies 
or  other  insects  batching  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  Is  It  not  easily 
conceivable  that,  although  they  are  ig¬ 
noring  the  full-fledged  flies  and  your 
own  imitations,  they  may  frequently, 
by  accident,  strike  against  the  books, 
which  scratch  though  they  do  not  bold? 
Trout  are  sometimes  in  a  strange  hu¬ 
mor  that  may  have  a  similar  result 


They  try  to  drown  flies  that  they  see 
on  the  surface.'  They  leap  up  and 
sometimes  out,  and  strike  the  insects 
with  their  tails.  This  proceeding  I 
have  witnessed  three  or  four  times. 
Why  the  flsh  should  wish  to  drown  the 
flies,  which  rise  again  as  quickly  as 
fragments  of  cork,  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell;  but  that  they  do  try  occasionally 
is  beyond  question. 

In  practically  all  emergencies  the 
trout  is  strikingly  sagacious.  The  peril 
of  drought  which  be  miraculously  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  Yorkshire  becks  is  hardly 
greater  than  a  risk  which  he  frequently 
runs  from  flood.  Quarter  of  a  mile 
from  where  these  words  are  being 
written  is  a  river  that  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  obliterated.  Heavy  rains  set 
in  upon  the  mountains;  inch  by  inch 
the  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  a 
great  lake,  begins  to  rise;  within 
twelve  hours  it  is  overflowing  here  and 
there.  If  the  storm  lasts  two  days 
more,  the  valley,  half  a  mile  broad,  is 
under  water.  Only  the  railway,  near 
the  middle,  is  to  be  seen.  If  they  have 
a  Journey  to  make,  villagers  must  get 
to  the  station  in  a  boat  Sheep,  rab¬ 
bits,  and  other  creatures  on  the  mead- 
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ows  are  in  terror,  and  many  of  them 
are  swept  away.  At  the  last  flood  a 
herd  of  Shetland  ponies  found  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  by  the  rising  water. 
Their  plight  was  pitiable.  They 
neighed  and  screamed.  Only  a  few 
contrived  to  stand  their  ground.  The 
others  perished.  When  the  flood 
comes,  man,  though  he  has  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  these  parts  for  centuries, 
is  helpless.  He  cannot  even  save  bis 
cattle  or  bis  harvest.  The  very  earth 
itself  succumbs.  The  banks^  break,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  soil  are  carried 
down  the  river.  Gazing  upon  the  tur¬ 
bulent  waste  of  waters,  the  roar  of 
which  Alls  the  air  for  miles  on  either 
side,  one  ^tvould  think  that  the  trout 
must  have  lost  their  bearings;  but 
have  they?  When  the  flood  has 
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passed,  how  many  shall  you  find 
stranded  in  the  meadows?  Not  one. 
The  whole  little  world  around  them  is 
In  anarchy,  and  they  explore  the  fields 
and  even  the  roads,  picking  up  much 
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fine  booty  as  they  go;  but  when  the 
normal  order  of  Nature  is .  restored 
every  trout  will  be  in  his  old  hover, 
serene. 

Tf.  Earl  Hodgson. 


THE  SILENT  SUFFERER. 


To  suffer  In  silence  is  frequently  re¬ 
garded  as  a  thing  in  itself  intrinsically 
noble  and  desirable.  It  is  customary 
to  speak  with  deep  admiration  of  those, 
who,  while  undergoing  severe  mental 
and  physical  pain,  hide  the  fact  from 
their  fellows.  Goldsmith  in  “The  De¬ 
serted  Village”  wrote  of  “the  silent 
manliness  of  grief”  and  his  attitude  is 
one  almost  universally  adopted.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ideal  of 
dumb,  patient  suffering  will  bear  the 
test  of  minute  examination.  There  are 
times,  of  course— the  great  crises  in  our 
lives— when  agony  is  so  intense  as  to 
make  any  expression  of  it  impossible. 
At  such  times  if  we  are  wise  we  creep 
away  alone  to  fight  out  our  battle  in 
darkness  and  in  silence.  .  .  . 

But  with  the  so-called  minor  ills  of 
life  it  is  different.  Here  the  man  who 
suffers  in  silence  becomes  merely  tire¬ 
some  and  tedious.  The  sufferings 
which  he  is  undergoing  become  far 
more  painfully  insistent  by  his  silence 
than  If  he  shouted  them  aloud  from  the 
housetops.  The  man  Is  a  nuisance. 
His  patient  wistful  face  with  mouth 
drawn  down  at  comers  obtrudes  be¬ 
tween  us  and  our  pleasures.  He  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  us.  His  look  tells 
that  he  could  a  tale  of  woe  unfold  an' 
he  would.  But  he  will  not  Whatever 
of  romance  there  may  be  in  him  and 
his  ailments  is  lost  to  the  world.  He 
gives  no  opportunity  to  his  fellows  of 
expressing  that  half-malicious  sym¬ 
pathy  which  most  of  us  feel  in  listen¬ 


ing  to  the  woes  of  our  friends.  He  of¬ 
fers  no  chance  of  comparing  symptoms. 
He  gives  no  clue  whether  his  pain 
arises  from  a  disordered  liver  or  from 
some  noble  purple  grief  or  unforgotten 
sorrow.  We  are  left  to  conjecture.  It 
may  be  a  broken  heart  or  acute  dyspep¬ 
sia.  He  is  unwelcome  everywhere— a 
death’s  head  at  life’s  feast 
But  not  only  to  the  onlooker  is  he 
tedious,  he  is  also  a  nuisance  to  him¬ 
self.  Silent  suffering  results  very  often 
from  a  sense  of  absolute  impotence— a 
belief  true  or  ill  based  that  there  is  no 
possible  cure.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  happening  upon  some  rem¬ 
edy,  the  ordinary  carnal  man  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  dilate  upon  his  pains.  He  may 
not  intend  to  follow  your  advice,  but 
at  least  he  can  hear  your  suggested 
remedy  and  apply,  if  he  choose,  the 
assuaging  balm  of  your  sympathy  or 
the  bracing  tonic  of  your  cynical  indif¬ 
ference.  And  as  his  sufferings  grow 
greater  in  the  telling,  so  they  will  grow 
less  in  reality.  The  poignancy,  the 
sting  is  taken  out  of  them.  In  the  mere 
expression  of  them  is  inestimable  re¬ 
lief.  But  the  man  who  endures  them 
all  dumbly  has  poison  working  in  his 
system.  There  is  something  sinister 
in  silent  suffering.  The  habit  of  it  is 
adverse  to  action.  It  produces  brood¬ 
ing,  morbidity  and  neurasthenia. 
Many  a  sorrow,  that  allowed  free  ex¬ 
pression  would  soon  be  cured,  becomes 
by  secret  coddling  a  never-ending 
wound. 
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There  are  some  people  who  through 
islackuess,  indifference  or  sheer  terror 
Af  their  fellows  go  through  life  suffer¬ 
ing  many  unpleasant  things  without 
protest.  Aithough  they  may  not  act¬ 
ually  allow  others  to  Jostle  them  off  the 
pavement  as  they  walk,  this  they  are 
content  to  endure.  All  their  lives  they 
;seem  to  be  apologizing  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  their  existence.  They 
.dislike  “fuss”  or  they  are  too  careless 
«r  happy-go-lucky  to  assert  them¬ 
selves.  Hence  they  come  off  badly 
.everywhere.  These  are  the  men  who 
always  get  the  uncooked  chops  and  the 
tough  cuts  off  the  Joint  .  .  . 

The  attitude  of  mind  which  is  con¬ 
tent  to  endure  without  complaint  little 
4li8comforts,  little  inattentions  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  wrong  one.  To  suffer  silently 
whether  from  good  nature  or  any  other 
«ause  is  toputapremium  on  inefficiency. 
Many  of  the  evil  things  which  we  suf¬ 
fer  arise  from  it.  Maybe  the  political 
Jiealtbiness  of  the  English  people,  its 
freedom  from  revolutions  and  the  like, 
'  should  be  traced  to  the  mild  explosive¬ 
ness  of  the  race  on  the  smallest  pre¬ 
text.  In  nations,  as  among  individuals. 
It  is  the  silent  sufferers  who  are  the 
dangerous  element.  They  are  the  men 
of  resentment,  the  malcontents.  If  we, 
for  instance,  did  not  grumble  about  the 
weather  we  might  brood  over  our 
meteorological  wrongs  until  we  per¬ 
suaded  ourselves  that  the  Almighty 
bore  us  some  special  grudge.  It  is  not 
without  significance  In  this  connection 
that  we  are  coming  to  recognize  that 
<]oicknes8  of  temper  if  not  a  virtue  is 
jat  least  one  of  those  vices  of  which 
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one  does  not  mind  being  accused.  A 
few  bad  words  heartily  emitted  at  the 
right  moment  clear  the  atmosphere 
wonderfully.  The  silent  sufferer  sits 
and  sulks. 

Unfortunately  there  are  times  when 
the  exigencies  of  our  social  life  de¬ 
mand  that  we  should  endure  without 
remark.  In  church  listening  to  a  poor 
sermon  or  at  the  playhouse  witnessing 
a  bad  play  we  cannot,  with  any  seem¬ 
liness,  arise  and  shout  out  our  pain. 
The  social  system  has  its  martyrs  and 
every  day  we  are  bound  to  let  many 
things  which  cause  us,  perhaps,  acute 
discomfort  pass  unnoticed.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  silent 
suffering  which  demand.’)  the  most  full- 
hearted  sympathy.  It  is  the  dumb 
agony  of  those  who  yearn  for  expres¬ 
sion  and  seek  for  it  in  vain.  The  after- 
dinner  orator  spluttering  for  the  words 
that  will  not  come  or  the  budding  poli¬ 
tician  seeking  vainly  for  the  end  of  a 
sentence  of  which  he  has  lost  the 
thread.  The  lover  who  with  bursting 
heart  can  only  look  dumbly  at  his  ir¬ 
responsive  mistress,  knowing  the  while 
that  if  only  he  could  translate  his 
glowing  thoughts  into  words  he  needs 
must  melt  her.  The  “mute  inglorious 
Milton”  who  knows  that  he  is  a  poet; 
the  musician  who  is  conscious  that  he 
has  in  him  unexpected  harmonies  to 
which  he  can  never  give  birth.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  anguish  all  those  know 
who  attempt  to  express  themselves 
through  any  medium.  Even  the  most 
successful— surely— realize  how  inade¬ 
quately  the  thing  expressed  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  deeper  vision  within. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  ENGLAND’S  GREATNESS. 

When  from  distant  parts  returning, 

Dazed  with  foreign  modes  of  talk, 

And  the  heart  within  him  yearning 
Toward  his  home’s  facade  of  chalk— 

When  at  length  his  eye  has  lit  on 
Dover’s  mole  that  mocks  the  tide. 

What  is  it  that  stirs  the  Briton 
With  a  throb  of  native  pride. 

Counteracting  other  spasms  in  the  pit  of  bis  inside? 

Does  he  muse— “I  come  from  places 
Pitifully  far  behind 
Us  in  all  the  arts  and  graces. 

Love  of  culture,  breadth  of  mind? 

Paris,  Seville,  Munich,  Naples— 

Can  their  gifts  with  ours  compare? 

What  have  they  to  match  with  M-pl-a, 

Or  the  Halls  of  Leicester  Square, 

Or  the  verve  of  Carlton  dinners  where  Ideas  are  in  the  air?”’ 

No,  he  grants  we  may  be  duller 
Than  the  centres  I  have  named. 

Deaf  to  music,  blind  to  color. 

Bare  of  art  and  unashamed;  < 

Jews  d'esprit—we  may  have  missed  ’em. 

And  our  play  of  wit  be  slow, 

Yet  he  finds  no  second  system 
Whose  affairs  so  smoothly  flow 

Undisturbed  by  those  who  reckon  they  are  there  to  run  the  show. 

Other  lands  that  view  their  Senates 
As  the  fount  of  social  law 
May  on  their  paternal  tenets 
Hang  with  unaffected  awe;— 

We  regard  our  Chambers’  chatter 
As  of  negligible  weight. 

Like  the  wind  of  schoolboy  battle 
In  a  boarding-house  debate, 

Pull  of  noise  but  calculated  not  to  compromise  the  State. 

Here  they  fight,  by  fiscal  faction  ‘ 

Tom  in  two  or  even  more. 

Ever  seeking  new  distraction 
In  the  strokes  they  dealt  before; 
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While  the  nation,  doing  nicely, 

Goes  the  way  it  always  went, 

Carrying  on  its  work  precisely 
As  it  would  in  the  event 
<  Of  an  aposiopesia  overtaking  Parliament 

That  is  why  the  homing  trotter. 

Pendent  o’er  the  steamer’s  side. 

Feels  his  British  heart  grow  hotter 
With  a  sense  of  native  pride; 

Out  of  lands  whose  rulers  lead  ’em 
By  a  tutelary  string 
He '  has  come  where  ample  Freedom 
Soars  at  large  with  lusty  wing. 

And  the  voice  of  politicians  is  a  very  little  thing, 
voncb.  Otoen  Seaman. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF 

To  the  '^Remonatrance”  of  Canon 
Cheyne  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review*  I  here  offer  my  reply;  although 
it  is  difficult  to  reply  to  one  who  excels 
in  the  art  of  saying  and  unsaying  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  breath.  The 
learned  Canon  takes  me  to  task 
for  having  declared  Higher  Criticism 
bankrupt;  but  does  he  not  “assert” 
himself  the  “Inadequacy”  of  “the  prev¬ 
alent  methods  of  Higher  Criticism”? 
What  is  “inadequacy”  in  cool  Oxford, 
may  that  not  adequately  be  called 
“bankruptcy”  in  lively  London?  The 
reverend  Professor  calls  my  little  book 
(Bucceaa,  etc.)  “illuminating,”  and  that 
is  very  flattering  for  me.  I  now  feel 
that  I  have  done  something.  But  then 
again,  I  am  told  that  I  am  “vague  and 
paradoxical.”  Paradoxical,  Deo 
placet,  I  may  be;  but  not  vague.  I  beg 
to  assure  my  very  learned  critic  that 
I  am  not  vague.  I  may  be  totally  mis¬ 
taken  in  most  things  I  say,  but  I  can¬ 
not  be  vague.  Having  given  over  thirty 
years  of  close  study  and  observation  to 
the  topics  of  history  before  I  rushed 
into  print,  I  knew  very  well  what  I 
was  saying  when  I  wrote  about  the 
*  The  Eclectic,  Jane,  1906. 
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bankruptcy  of  Higher  Criticism.  Is 
there  any  vagueness  in  saying  that 
Higher  Criticism  is  bankrupt?  It  is 
the  clearest  thing  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  wrong,  but  certainly  It  is  not 
I  vague.  Remains  “paradoxical.”  Per¬ 
haps  Professor  Cheyne  will  allow  me 
to  give  him  my  deflnition  of  “paradoxi¬ 
cal.”  It  is,  in  too  many  cases,  the 
original  idea  of  a  “free  lance,”  which  is 
flrst  duly  cried  down  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  scholars— i.e..  by  such  as  have 
chairs;  a  few  years  later,  however, 
these  very  chairs  take  up  that  very 
original  idea,  sometimes  forgetting  to 
mention  the  name  of  him  who  flrst 
uttered  it.  In  this  sense,  I  make  bold 
to  say,  I  am  thoroughly  paradoxical. 
When,  fifteen  years  ago,  I  flrst  pointed 
out  that  Infamia  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  legal-political  Institution  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  I  was  duly  mis  d  Vindex.  Strange 
to  say,  the  same  silly  idea  was  revealed 
as  a  fundamental  truth  to  scholars 
here  and  abroad,  from  four  to  six 
years  after  I  had  published  my  Oxford 
lectures  in  1890.  I  am  now  pilloried 
for  sundry  ideas,  in  the  elaboration  of 
which  I  have  spent  a  lifetime;  in  the 
misunderstanding  of  which  my  critics 
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spend  an  hour;  and  in  the  copying  of 
which  they  will  spend  many  a  year. 
Undoubtedly,  I  am  paradoxical;  nor 
can  I  afford  the  luxury  of  modesty.  I 
have  waited  too  long.  The  eve  is  ap¬ 
proaching.  I  must  make  haste  to  say 
what  I  have  to  say.  In  the  present 
case,  too,  I  wiii  hasten  to  the  point.  I 
might  indeed  make  various  remarks  on 
the  Canon’s  suggestion  that  I  am  not 
quite  at  home  in  the  bibliography  of 
the  problems  here  discussed.  But  I  am 
sure,  if  Canon  Cheyne  knew  just  a 
littie  more  of  me,  he  wouid  have 
avoided— iet  us  say— exposing  himseif 
to  that  extent.  Or  does  the  Canon 
mean  to  imply  that  of  all  the  well- 
calendared  and  Indexed  “literatures”  of 
learned  subjects,  I  do  not  know  the 
most  perfect  and  handiest  bibliography, 
that  of  theology?  That  I  have  not,  a 
hundred  times  a  year,  handled  the 
Theologischer  Jahreabericht,  Theologische 
LiteraturzeiPung,  Brieger’s  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Kirchengeschichte,  not  to  speak  of 
the  respective  sections  in  Jastrow’s 
Jahresberichte,  nor  of  the  leading  works 
up  to  that  of  Jacquier  in  this  year? 

Let  us  drop  such  pedantries.  I  do 
not  doubt  one  moment  that  Canon 
Cheyne  has  laid  his  hand  on  every 
book,  thesis  or  essay,  bearing  on. the 
subjects  of  his  research.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  past  and  current,  of  theology 
are  far  too  perfect  for  that.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  Canon’s  knowledge  of  books. 
I  doubt  most  decidedly  bis  and  his 
friends’  knowledge  of  the  subject  I 
doubt;  in  fact  I  assert  that  whatever 
the  Higher  Critics,  whether  Canon 
Cheyne,  Hugo  Wlnckler,  or  Professor 
Driver  may  know  about  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  they  know  most 
inadequately  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Old  Testament.  A  word  about  the 
language.  We  have  a  witness  of  first- 
rate  value  to  the  effect  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Hebrew  is  very  poor.  Spinoza 
—not  only  of  Jewish  origin,  but  also 
up  to  bis  eighteenth  year  a  student  of 
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Hebrew  lore  in  a  Hebrew  academy, 
where  lectures  in  the ,  upper  classes 
were  delivered  and  discussed  in  He¬ 
brew— Spinoza  expressly.  Informs  us 
that  our  knowledge  of  that  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  is  very  poor.  Accordingly  no 
Wlnckler  in  the  world  can  advance 
that  for  linguistic  and  stylistic  re¬ 
searches  into  the  Old  Testament  he  or 
any  one  else  can  make  good  the  first 
and  chief  condition  of  success:  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  idiom. 
Spinoza  says  (Tractatus  theologico-poUti- 
CU8,  cap.  vil.,  in  Opera,  ed.  Van  Vloten 
and  Land,  II.,  p.  45):  .  Hebraea 

autem  natio  omnia  ornamenta  omneque 
decus  perdidlt  .  .  .  nec  nisi  pavca  quae- 
dam  fragmenta  linguae  et  paucorum 
Hbrorum  retinuit;  omnia  enim  fere 
nomina  fructuum,  avium,  piscium,  et 
permulta  alia,  temporum  infuria,  periere. 
Signiflcatio  deinde  multorum  nominum  et 
rerborum,  quae  in  Bibliis  occurrunt,  vel 
prorsus  ignoratur,  vel  de  eadem  disputa- 
tur.  .  .  .  Non  Itaque  semper  poterimus, 
ut  desideramus,  omnes  uniuscuiusque 
orationis  sensus,  quos  ipsa  ex  linguae 
usu  admittere  potest,  Investlgare;  et 
multae  occurrunt  orationes,  quamvis  notis- 
simis  vocibus  expressae,  quorum  tamen 
sensus  obscurissimus  erit  et  plane  im- 
perceptibilis.”  This  much  as  to  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  our  knowledge 
thereof. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  subject  matter 
of  Old  Testament  history  we  see  at 
once  that  there  are  four  points  requir¬ 
ing  the  utmost  care  and  fulness  of  re¬ 
search.  The  four  points  are:  (1)  The 
Hebrew  Nation;  (2)  the  Hebrew  State; 
(3)  the  great  Hebrew  Personalities; 
and  (4)  the  Hebrew  Sacred  Book,  the 
Bible.  Unless  we  arrive  at  a  clear  and 
well-differentiated  conception  of  these 
four  main  pillars  of  Hebrew  history, 
we  cannot  possibly  hope  to  raise  any 
permanent  edifice  of  knowledge  with 
regard  to  Hebrew  antiquity.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  charge  I  advanced  and  do  advance 
against  the  so-called  Higher  Critics  is 
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tills,  that  as  to  the  first  three  points 
they  have  not  studied  the  problem  at 
all;  and  as  to  the  fourth  point  (the 
Bible),  that  they  have  indeed  studied 
It,  but  in  a  hopelessly  wrong  manner. 
With  regard  to  the  first  three  points 
all  that  I  have  to  say  is  my  own;  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  point,  my  evidence 
is  chiefiy  drawn  from  Klostermann’s 
Incomparably  strong  argumentation  in 
his  “Der  Pentateuch."  This  Is  also  one 
of  those  “paradoxical,”  if  exceedingly 
learned,  books  which  “the  profession” 
has  first  cried  down,  and  then  ap¬ 
parently  silenced  by  not  talking  about 
it;  but  which.  In  the  end,  will  be  the 
generally  accepted  truth.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cisive  book,  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
bring  its  main  points,  by  means  of  an 
illustration  from  modern  literary  his¬ 
tory,  within  the  grasp  of  any  unpreju¬ 
diced  person  of  senle. 

I.  First,  then,  as  to  the  Hebrew  Na¬ 
tion.  The  orthodox  view,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  He¬ 
brews  were  an  exceptional  nation. 
This  view,  if  expressed  in  theological 
language,  runs  thus:  the  Hebrews  were 
God’s  own  elect  people.  As  in  most 
other  things,  so  in  this  case,  the 
orthodox  view  is  quite  right  in 
substance,  if  not  quite  “correct”  in 
form.  The  Hebrews  were  an  excep¬ 
tional  nation.  They  were  a  Border- 
Nation;  that  is,  they  were,  from  about 
1500  to  700  B.C.  so  placed  in  historical 
space  that  while  they  were  constantly 
threatened  with  imminent  absorption 
at  the  hands  of  the  huge  inland-em- 

>  The  flnt  Egyptian  campaign  In  Syria  waa 
under  Tabutlmea  (Tbutmaais)  III.  (F.  Petrie, 
“Hlatory  of  Egypt”  (1890)  II.;  pp.  103  sq.); 
other  campaigns  were  conducted  by  Amenhotep 
II.;  by  Harmals  (about  the  middle  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  centnry  B.C.,  see  “Recueil  de  travanx  ret. 
it  .  .  .  I’archiol.  $gypt.”  xvll.,  pp.  42  sq.);  by 
Sety  I.;  by  Ramses  II.;  by  Menephtah;  by  Ram¬ 
ses  III.  (about  twelfth  century  B.C.)  Of  .Vs- 
Syrian  Kings,  TIglathplleser  I.  (about  1100 
B.C.);  Asbnr-irbl  (elerentb  centnry  B.C.);  see 
the  reports  of  Salmanassar  II.,  in  H.  Wlnckler, 
••Kellschrift.  u.  d.  alte  Test.”  (1902),  p.  88; 
AshumasOtwl  In  876  B.C. ;  Salmanassar  II.,  in 


pires  around  them,  they  yet  were 
enabled  to  bafiSe  the  designs  on  their 
political  existence  with  success.  There 
have  frequently  been  such  nations  in 
the  course  of  history.  They  unite  two 
peculiar  features  in  their  political  and 
intellectual  economy.  They  are  (1)  on 
the  borders  of  one  powerful  empire,  or 
of  several  empires;  (2)  they  have,  in 
spite  of  their  exiguity  some  leverage  as 
a  gift  of  nature  or  history  equalizing 
the  chances  between  them  and  their 
powerful  assailants.  These  two  fea¬ 
tures  must  be  combined,  otherwise  the 
small  nations  on  the  borders  of  power¬ 
ful  empires  must  inevitably  fall  under 
the  yoke  of  the  latter.  Such  a  nation 
was  the  people  of  Phoenicia,  whose 
famous  city-states  of  Aradus,  Tyre, 
Beyrut,  etc.,  were  never,  or  never  per¬ 
manently,  conquered  by  the  Assyrians, 
Hlttltes,  Babylonians,  or  Egyptians.  ‘ 
The  simple  reason  of  the  successful  re¬ 
sistance  of  nearly  all  the  Phoenician 
city-states  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
inland-empires  was  their  command  of 
sea  power,  which  the  empires  did  not 
understand  how  to  acquire.  For  this 
reason,  and  owing  to  the  readier  Intel¬ 
lect  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  empires  of 
the  Hlttltes,  Assyrians,  Babylonians 
and  Egyptians  were  never  able  to  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  definitely  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  coast.  *  The  readier  Intellect  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  circumstances,  owing  to 
which  border-nations,  living,  as  they 
do,  constantly  on  the  qui  vive,  must  In¬ 
evitably  lay  a  great  premium  on  ready 

856  B.C.;  Tiglnthpileier  III.,  to  742  and  738 
B.C. ;  Sanherib,  In  704;  etc.  Maspeco,  “Hiat. 
anclenne”  III.  (1899),  pp.  41,  279,  280,  281,  288, 
362.  The  inscription  In  Scbmder’a  “Ketlinscbr. 
Btbl.”  I.;  125,  127,  is  wrongly  interpreted  by 
Wlnckler  as  proving  the  conquest  of  Aradna  by 
TIglathplleser  I. 

*  Even  Byblos  declared,  abont  1075  B.C.,  to  an 
Egyptian  envoy  asking  for  permission  to  cut  tim¬ 
ber  In  the  Lebamn,  that  neither  Zeker-baal,  Its 
then  King,  nor  bis  ancestors,  had  ever  been  under 
Egyptian  rule.  See  In  Cdenlacheff,  “Recueil  de 
Travaux”  (1890),  the  diary  of  the  Egyptian  en¬ 
voy’s  Journey. 
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intellect  as  the  sole  remedy  in  moments  another  “paradoxical”  idea  of  mine, 
of  great  danger.  The  more  frequent  And  I  venture  to  add  (this  time  with 
the  danger,  the  keener  the  intellect  Professor  Cheyne’s  approbation)  that 
averting  or  combating  it.  The  people  this  is  an  explanation  helping  us  ma- 
of  Aradus,  Tyre,  Byblos,  Sidon,  etc.,  terially  in  the  historical  construction 
were  like  sentinels,  eagerly  listening  to  of  Syrian,  Phoenician  and  Palestinian 
every  rumor  or  sign  from  the  lands  of  events  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
the  Hittites,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  millennium  B.C.  I  cordially  thank  Pro- 
or  Egyptians,  let  alone  the  .^gsean  isl-  fessor  Cbeyne  for  having  declared  this 
ands.  Thus  they  could  not  help  becom-  geo-political  term  and  view  of  mine  to 
ing  people  of  singularly  keen  intellect,  be  “excellent.”  But  Winckler  is  quite 
For,  however  frequently  the  inland-  innocent  of  it.  Nay,  Winckler,  on  the 
empires  were  bafiSed  in  their  attempt  basis  of  the  Tel-el-Amama  letters,  de- 
at  securing  the  Coast  of  Syria  and  dares  that  the  Phoenician  towns  of  that 
Phoenicia,  they  could  never  relax  in  period  (1500  to  1000  B.C.)  “give  him 
their  designs  on  this,  the  indispensable  a  most  desolate  impression  of  wretch- 
outlet  to  their  inland  possessions.  The  edness,  of  excessive  pettiness  and  In- 
Phoenicians,  then,  were  a  border-na-  significance.”  *  The  ruler  of  Gebal 
tion  par  excellence,  and  an  exceptional  (Byblos),  W’inckler  says,  appears  in  the 
nation.  I  mention  them  because  it  so  Amarna  letters  as  one  “whining”  and 
happens  that  we  know  very  much  more  moaning  for  help  from  Egypt.  This 
about  their  history  in  the  second  half  cannot  be  denied.  Rlb-Addi  of  Byblos 
of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  than  does  Indeed  clamor  for  help  from 
about  the  other  numerous  tribes  and  Egypt.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that 
nations  on  the  great  line  of  friction  be-  other  Phceniclan  towns  (Sidon  and 
tween  the  various  empires — i.e.,  in  Arvad  [Aradus])  of  the  same  period, 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Before  speaking  far  from  “whining”  for  help,  boldly 
of  these  other  border-nations,  and  more  attack  Egj’ptian  subjects  and  Egj’ptian 
particularly  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is,  I  supremacy;  *  the  “whining”  letters  of 
take  It,  most  Important  to  discuss,  if  Byblos,  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  do  not  in 
ever  so  briefly,  the  way  in  which  Hugo  the  least  prove  the  helplessness  or  puny 
Winckler  treats  of  the  Phoenicians,  pettiness  of  those  border  city-states.  It 
For,  not  only  is  Canon  Cheyne  much  was  part  of  their  deep  game  to  appear 
inclined  to  speak  of  Winckler’s  bis-  helpless  while  intriguing  against  the 
torical  views  with  great  satisfaction,  very  power  whose  help  they  implored, 
but  Winckler  is  also  held  by  the  Canon  While  Zimrida  of  Sidon  complains  to 
to  have  advanced  geo-political  views  the  Pharaoh  about  raids  on  the  part 
on  this  matter.  Quod  non.  Winckler  of  the  Hablrl  (probably  the  Hebrews), 
knows  nothing  of  border-nations,  and  Abimilki  of  Tyre  complains  about 
their  immense  Importance  in  history  raids  on  the  part  of  that  very  Zimrida 
is  quite  unknown  to  him.  He  does  of  Sidon.  •  The  Phoenician  border- 
not  call  the  Pbcenicians  or  Hebrews  a  states  acted  as  materially  small  Powers 
border-nation.  I  call  them  so;  it  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  mighty,  or 


'  Hugo  Winckler,  “Altorlent.  Fonchungen”  I., 
pp.  426,  429. 

*  “Tel-el-Am*ma  Letten,”  led.  H.  Winckler 
(1806)  pp.  176  Getter  81),  199  Getter  02).  235 
(letter  124),  276  Getter  160),  283  Getter  165). 
Winckler  Indeed  enre  (“Kelllnacbr.  u.  d.  alte 
Teat.”  (1902),  p.  109)  tbat  "Aslru,  ‘amel’  (ruler) 
of  the  Inland  Amnrrl,  ‘poaaeaaed*  Arrad,”  and 
quote*  the  150tb  letter  of  the  Amarna  colleetl<m. 


aectlon  69.  The  paaeage  In  queatlon  In  Wlnck- 
ler’a  own  edition  mni,  bowerer,  “Zimrida  of 
Sidon  and  Azlro  rebel  agalnat  the  King,  and  the 
people  of  Arrad  bare  conferred  with  one  an¬ 
other.”  Tbla  certainly  doee  not  prore  that  Aziru 
poaaeaaed  Arrad. 

>  “Amarna  Letter*,”  letter*  No*.  147,  148,  149, 
150,  161,  155. 
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apparently  mighty,  empires  have  al¬ 
ways  acted.  The  Italian  city-states 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  including  papal 
Rome,  invariably  “whined”  for  help 
from  the  German  or  Greek  Emperor, 
although  they  just  as  invariably  turned 
against  those  emperors  a  few  months 
or  years  after  they  had  Implored  Im¬ 
perial  assistance,  if  circumstances  had 
changed.  Pope  John  XII.  asked  Otto 
the  Great  In  960  A.D.  “for  the  love  of 
God”  to  come  into  Italy  and  to  save 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  •  Shorly  after¬ 
wards  Pope  John  became  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  adversary  of  Otto.  The  Italian 
town  of  Beneventum  asked  Emperor 
Lothar  III.,  “with  tears,”  to  help  It 
against  Roger  Count  of  Sicily,  in  1133.  ^ 
Four  years  later  the  good  citizens  of 
Beneventum  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
the  offers  and  proposals  of  the  same 
Lothar.  *  This  was  evidently  also  the 
politiqu?  de  bascule  of  the  Phoenician 
city-states.  When  Egypt  attacked  them, 
they  became  the  allies  of  the  Hittltes 
or  of  the  Babylonians,  or  vice  versA. 
When  they  were  beaten  on  land,  they 
withdrew  to  their  impregnable  island- 
towns.  The  alliances  and  counter-alll¬ 
ances  between  the  border-nations  them¬ 
selves  were  countless.  All  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  subtlest  diplomacy  must 
have  come  into  play;  Just  as  of  all 
European  States  in  modern  times  small 
Savoy  always  practised  the  most  re¬ 
fined  and  far-seeing  diplomacy.  * 

To  put  It  brlefiy:  the  border-nations 
in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  in 
the  second  half  of  the  second  millen¬ 
nium  B.C.  were  the  most  important  of 
all  the  nations  then  known  to  W’estern 
Asia.  It  Is  they  who,  under  stress  of 
secular  and  Titanic  struggles  against 
immense  odds,  were  forced  into  de- 

*  “Mlslt  nobis  In  Sazonlam  mmtios,  rogans  at 
Ob  amorem  Del  in  ItaUam  Tenlremos  et  eccleslam 
Sanctl  Petri  ao  se  iptnm  ex  eomm  fanclbaa  11b- 
eraremas’*  (Lludprandus,  “Hist.  Otton.”  o.  IB). 

'  "Laoirniis  orantes,  at  ciTltatem  Beneventa- 
nam  a  oomlte  Rogerlo  Slcoloram  Juglter  opprea- 
sam  llberarent,”  Falco,  “Cbron.,”  p.  118  (ap. 
Ifaratorl,  “Sor.  Her.  Ital.,”  rrt.  t). 


veloping  the  one  force  that  will  give 
even  small  nations  a  decisive  superior¬ 
ity  over  ever  so  large  empires  less  en¬ 
dowed  with  gifts  of  that  force.  That 
force  is  Intellect,  and  Intellectual  or¬ 
ganization  of  resources  material  or 
spiritual.  The  inland  Empires  had, 
long  before  the  rise  of  the  border-na¬ 
tions  proper,  developed,  in  a  slovenly 
and  unsystematic  fashion,  certain  re¬ 
sources  of  the  human  intellect.  But 
they  never  crystallized  observations 
into  principles;  dwellers  into  citizens; 
houses  or  monuments  into  Art  proper; 
speech  into  Literature;  religious  emo¬ 
tions  into  Religion.  These  great  feats 
were  reserved  for  the  border-nations, 
and  for  them  alone;  for  the  Hebrews, 
Phoenicians,  Hellenes,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  ano.tber  now  forgotten  people,  who 
under  secular  stress,  making  Intellect 
and  System  a  sine  quA  non  of  their 
existence,  were  driven  into  a  most 
penetrating  attempt  at  organizing  their 
lives  In  one,  two  or  more  directions. 
Had  Geography  not  aided  them  by  geo¬ 
political  advantages  of  situation,  they 
would  at  once  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  empires.  Had  they  not  de¬ 
veloped  Intellect,  their  geo-political 
situation  could  not  have  availed  them 
very  long. 

In  other  words,  all  these  border-na¬ 
tions  were  per  eminentiam  exceptional 
nations.  It  is  not  In  Babylon,  or  Pan- 
Babylonianism,  nor  In  Egypt  that  we 
must  look  for  the  true  beginnings  of 
real  civilization.  It  is  amongst  the 
border-nations  that  the  great  principles 
of  State.  Art.  Literature,  and  Religion 
were  organized  and  given  undying 
vitality. 

If,  now,  we  ask  the  “higher  critics” 
what  historic  rank  they  allot  to  Phcenl- 

■  Falco,  lb.  p.  121. 

*  la  the  receot  ezoaTattoos  and  Bnda  at  Tel 
Ta’annek  (aader  Dr.  Brnst  SelUn)  we  hare  we- 
oared  additional  gllmpeee  of  the  agitated  life  of 
some  of  the  bordet^natloas  In  Srrla.  See  “Denk- 
BChrlften"  of  the  Vienna  “Akademle,  Philos. 
Hist.  Olasse,”  No.  IV.,  ex  1904,  In  fol.  pp.  128, 
111. 
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cians,  Edomites,  Canaanites,  Hebrews, 
Midianites,  etc.,  the  answer  is  one  of 
cold  contempt.  In  their  view  these 
“Semitic”  tribes  were  all  second-hand 
merchandise;  poor  reflexes  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  or  Egyptian,  perhaps  Hittite 
^“culture.”  The  very  disruption  of  early 
History  into  history  Semitic,  and  his¬ 
tory  Hellenic,  clearly  shows  a  total 
want  of  historic  insight  All  these  na¬ 
tions  form,  historically,  one  single 
group,  the  group  of  Border-Nations  in 
and  around  Western  Asia.  They  have 
the  same  character;  the  same  tenden¬ 
cies;  although  in  appearance  they  differ 
very  considerably.  They  are  like 
graphite,  coal  and  diamond,  which 
differ  outwardly  and  even  inwardly  to 
a  large  extent  but  which  yet  are, 
chemically,  one  and  the  same  sub¬ 
stance,  carbon. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  Hebrews. 
From  the  preceding  considerations  it 
is  at  once  evident  that  the  Hebrews, 
too,  from  their  very  situation  in  his¬ 
toric  space,  could  not  but  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  nation,  or  not  be  at  all.  They 
might  very  well  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  neighboring  empires,  or  an¬ 
nihilated  in  incessant  warfare  with  the 
other  numerous  border-nations.  But 
if  they  contrive  to  survive,  they  could 
not  but  become  an  exceptional,  i.e.,  a 
border-nation. 

All  this  is  irrefutable,  and  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Scriptural  or  tbeologicaj 
evidence.  It  can  be  read  off  from  the 
map. 

It  is  only  by  the  effect  of  purely 
philological  considerations  that  the 
“Semitic”  nations,  when  they  are  small 
In  numbers,  are  made  to  appear  as  in- 
signiflcant  phenomena  in  History.  The 
sober  fact  is,  that  all  the  numerous 
peoples  living  between  the  deserts  of 
North  Arabia  and  Western  Babylonia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other,  were  put, 
certainly  after  1500  B.C.,  and  probably 
long  before  that  date,  under  such  politi¬ 


cal  and  military  pressure  as  to  compel 
them,  in  sheer  self-defence,  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  an  intensiflcation  of  their 
intellectual,  mental,  and  moral  re¬ 
sources  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  Empires  neither  needed 
nor  were  enabled  to  realize. 

All  the  small  nations  in  Syria,  Phoeni¬ 
cia  and  Palestine,  whatever  their  lan¬ 
guage  may  or  may  not  have  been 
(which  is  of  quite  secondary  impor¬ 
tance),  were  under  the  constant  and 
immense  stimulus  of  the  most  im¬ 
perilled,  yet  not  impossible  position  of 
border-nations,  because  the  various  In¬ 
land-Empires  all  closed  round  them. 
What  the  sea  was  to  the  Phoenicians, 
the  desert  was  to  many  a  border-na¬ 
tion  dwelling  more  inland.  It  offered 
them  a  safe  place  of  refuge. 

What  then  shall  be  said  about  men 
like  Wellhausen,  who  owing  to  purely 
philological  hyper-criticisms  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  appalling  authority,  and  who 
in  his  Israelitische  und  JUdische  Oe- 
schichte  actually  contrives  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  second 
millennium  B.C.  without  so  much  as 
mentioning  the  influence  of  the  Em¬ 
pires,  or  the  character  of  the  Hebrews 
as  a  border-nation?  So  little  is  Well- 
hausen  aware  of  the  true  bearings  of 
Hebrew  history,  that  when  (p.  35,  of 
the  third  edition)  he  Anally,  at  the  very 
end  of  a  long  chapter,  stoops  to  ask  the 
principal  question  of  all  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory,  viz.,  why  the  Hebrews,  und  not, 
e.g.,  the  Moabites,  came  subsequently 
to  be  a  nation  of  vast  historic  impor¬ 
tance,  he  shakes  off  the  inconvenient 
query  with  the  well-known  professorial 
phrase:  “(das)  liisst  sich  schliesslich 
nicht  erkliiren”!  This  untranslatable 
phrase  means,  that  since  Wellhausen 
cannot  see  his  way  to  solve  the  riddle, 
no  one  else  possibly  can  or  should  try 
to  do  so.  This  “Idsst  sich  schliesslich 
nicht  erkliiren;"  this  “schnodderlg” 
schliesslich,  is,  I  beg  to  submit,  the 
openly  avowed  bankruptcy  of  all 
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Higher  Criticism  as  a  means  of  his¬ 
torical  reconstruction  of  past  events. 

How  incomparably  more  “wissen- 
schattlich"  and  critical  is  the  simple  old 
tradition!  Let  us  study  It  exclusively 
in  the  light  of  history  and  geography 
and  common-sense  psychology.  Let  us 
drop  Theology  and  Religion  altogether. 

We  saw  that  the  Hebrews  were  a 
border-nation;  we  saw  that  for  this 
reason  alone  they  were,  like  the  Dutch, 
Scotch,  or  Boers  in  modern  times,  an 
exceptional  nation.  We  likewise  saw 
that  they  shared  this  quality  with 
numerous  other  nations  on  the  great 
Area  of  Friction,  such  as  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Moabites,  Edomites,  etc.  When, 
then,  we  learn  (as  all  agree)  that  the 
Hebrews  had  certainly  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  B.C.  a  belief  and  relig¬ 
ious  system  of  Monotheism  which  for 
the  last  3000  years  has  proved  its  im¬ 
mense  force  over  men  and  destiny,  be¬ 
ing,  as  It  Is,  the  great  religious  For¬ 
tress  of  over  500  millions  of  the  most 
civilized  and  powerful  peoples;  we  can¬ 
not  but  admit  that  the  singular  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  Hebrews  must  have  been 
owing  to  their  Monotheism.  This 
alone.  It  Is  true,  would  not  yet  form 
a  great  advance  in  historical  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  if  we  now  approach  the 
question  why  the  Hebrews,  and  they 
alone,  should  have  come  to  elaborate, 
certainly  by  the  tenth,  and  most  prob¬ 
ably  long  before  the  tenth  century  B.C., 
a  system  of  belief  endowed  with  an 
unique  spiritualizing  and  energizing 
force;  then  we  can.  In  common  psychol¬ 
ogy,  assume  only  one  thing:  Since 
the  chief  historical  (as  distinct  from 
theological)  value  of  Reftreic  Monotheism 
(as  distinct  from  any  other  vague 
Monotheism  of  some  Egyptians  or 
Babylonians)  consists  mainly  and 
principally  in  its  affording  Its  be¬ 
lievers  a  staying  force  and  ever-re¬ 
sisting  tenacity  of  unparalleled  inten¬ 
sity;  the  Hebrews  must  at  some  time 
before  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  have 


stood  in  urgent  need  of  such  an  un¬ 
paralleled  staying  force,  to  aid  them 
in  passing  through  national  crises  of 
unparalleled  severity.  This  much  is 
absolutely  certain.  One  page  in  Amos 
or  Hosea  is  irrefutable  evidence  that 
pure,  ethical  Monotheism  was  plainly 
existent  by  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  among  the  Hebrews. 
This  suffices  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  Hebrews,  long  before  Amos  and 
Hosea,  must  have  passed  through  tre¬ 
mendous  national  trials.  Amos  and 
Hosea,  I  take  It,  are  as  clear  evidence 
of  awful  national  struggles  of  the  He¬ 
brews  in  the  centuries  before  these 
prophets,  as  the  Cyclopaean  walls  of 
Aradus  were  and  are  absolute  evidence 
for  the  imminent  and  immense  dan¬ 
gers  threatening  in  her  time  that 
Phcenlclan  city-state  in  the  sea.  Mono¬ 
theism  in  its  Hebrew  form,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  Amos  and  Hosea,  is  par  ex¬ 
cellence  a  National  Rampart,  as  It  has 
repeatedly  proved  to  be,  thousands  of 
years  later  on,  with  the  Puritan  Dutch, 
Scotch,  English,  and  Boers.  It  is  The 
Weapon  resorted  to  in  times  of  over¬ 
whelming  national  danger. 

If  now  It  be,  as  It  undoubtedly  Is,  the 
most  legitimate  conclusion,  that  Mono¬ 
theism  In  Its  Hebrew  form  presup¬ 
poses  some  unparalleled  National  Peril, 
for  the  averting  of  which  Hebrew 
Monotheism  has  been  Introduced  re¬ 
peatedly  In  history;  then  we  need  only 
inquire  among  the  various  nations  in 
the  Area  of  Friction  whether  their 
chronicles  or  legends  tell  of  any  such 
extraordinary  national  Peril  that  befel 
them  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  half  of  the  second  millen¬ 
nium  B.C. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  only  border- 
nation  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  tra¬ 
dition  to  the  effect  that  their  ancestors 
had  gone  through  a  fearful  trial  and 
struggle  for  liberation,  are  the  He¬ 
brews.  The  Hebrews  alone  tell  of  their 
abject  slavery  In  Egypt;  of  their  Exo- 
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dus;  of  their  fearful  trials  in  the 
Desert  during  forty  years.  How  under 
these  circumstances  can  we  take  the 
liberty,  or  the  arrogance,  I  should  like 
to  say,  to  doubt  this  tradition?  Is  it 
not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  called  Monotheism,  re¬ 
vealed  in  authentic  writings  from  the 
eighth  century  B.C.,  and  with  the  in¬ 
fallible  psychological  Inference  from 
this  fact?  One  might,  in  the  extreme 
case— I  mean  on  the  strength  of  texts 
to  be  discovered  in  the  future,— ad¬ 
vance,  that  the  slavery  in  Egypt,  the 
Exodus,  the  forty  years  in  the  Desert, 
as  related  in  the  Bible,  are  not  his¬ 
torical  facts.  Yet,  even  in  this  extreme 
case,  which  is  still  absolutely  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  I  should  retort:  “I  accept  the 
newly-discovered  (hypothetical)  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Midianitic  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  Exodus,  etc.,  did  not  take 
place  at  all.  Yet  I  still  must  insist  on 
some  such  event, in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
millennium  B.C.  If  the  adversaries 
cannot  deny  some  such  event,  then 
they  have  done  nothing  towards  weak¬ 
ening  either  my  chief  fact  (Amos, 
Hosea)  or  my  psychological  inference 
from  that  fact.” 

Is  there  such  hypothetical  evidence? 
Can  the  slavery  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus, 
the  forty  years  in  the  Desert  be  shown 
tc  contradict  express  and  direct  his¬ 
torical  evidence  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  millennium  B.C.? 

There  is  none  whatever.  How  then 
can  any  one  feel  entitled  to  doubt  He¬ 
brew  Tradition?  On  what  ground  will 
he  do  that?  Will  he  deny  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Amos  and  Hosea?  Or  will  he 
contest  the  correctness  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  inference  from  Amos  and  Hosea? 
In  either  case  he  undertakes  a  hopeless 
task.  As  the  Boers  could  never  have 
been  energized  into  a  nation  of  the 
most  extraordinary  power  of  resistance 
without  their  previous  terrible  trek  or 
Exodus  for  twenty  years  In  the  wildest 


parts  of  Africa,  so  the  Hebrews  could 
never  have  embraced  and  spread  the 
most  energetic  of  religious  beliefs  with¬ 
out  some  immense  national  trial.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  this  Trial  was  Egypt,  the 
Exodus,  the  Desert.  We  have  no  his¬ 
torical  evidence  contradicting  this. 
Whence,  then,  shall  we  take  the  right 
to  doubt  it? 

It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  Higher 
Criticism  has  entirely  neglected  or,  at 
best,  misconstrued  the  first  of  the  four 
factors  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  the  He¬ 
brew  nation.  It  has  seen  neither  its 
exceptional  character  nor  the  causes 
thereof;  neither  the  dominant  fact,  nor 
its  psychological  Inferences  and  antece¬ 
dents.  We  shall  now  examine  much 
more  brlefiy  the  second  factor,  the  He¬ 
brew  State. 

II.  As  the  Hebrew  Nation,  so  the 
Hebrew  State  has  been  neglected  by 
the  Higher  Critics.  For  them  a  State 
is  a  State,  Just  as  the  word  “Godhead” 
is  philologically  only  a  substantive,  like 
“cat.”  However,  there  is  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  State  and  State.  Not 
only  are  some  States  monarchical, 
others  oligarchical,  others  again  demo¬ 
cratic.  This  refers  only  to  the  mere 
form  of  States.  But  as  to  origin  and 
physiology,  some  States  are  like  or¬ 
ganic  pyramids  growing  from  the  broad 
basis  of  popular  wishes  and  forces  up¬ 
wards,  tapering  to  a  head,  like  most 
Continental  States;  other  States  again 
are  cephalic  pyramids,  growing  from 
the  top  downwards  to  the  broad  base. 
The  State  of  Geneva,  under  Calvin  in 
the  16th  century  was  cephalic;  so  is 
each  great  Order  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  so  is  the  Roman  (not  the 
Greek  or  Anglican)  Catholic  Church', 
so  were  Sparta,  Rome,  Syracuse,  and 
many  another  classical  State.  So  was 
the  Hebrew  State.  He  who  does  not 
see  that  sees  nothing.  Border-Na¬ 
tions,  ever  imperilled,  ever  constrained 
to  organize  themselves  into  the  most 
efllcient  form  of  polity,  must  inevitably 
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put  tlielr  organization  into  the  hands  personalities,  and  some  more  on  in- 
of  a  few  men,  and  in  very  urgent  cases  tellectual  currents  and  tendencies.” 
into  those  of  One  Great  Personality.  The  true  student  of  history  will 
By  doing  so  they  secure  Unity,  ReadI-  for  each  problem  severally  decide,  or 
Tiess,  Efficiency.  The  Hebrew  State  try  to  decide,  whether  “currents”  were 
showed  at  all  times  (from  about  1250  Its  real  causes  or  “personalities.”  In 
to  700  B.C.)  the  unmistakable  symp-  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have 
toms  of  a  State  actuated  and  energized  seen.  Personalities  are  the  sine  qu&  non 
by  a  central,  personal,  and  all-pervad-  of  their  success.  That  an  Exodus  can¬ 
ing  Force,  whether  a  nomothetes,  a  not  be  carried  out  without  a  guiding 
Judge,  a  King,  or  a  Prophet.  As  in  and  towering  Personality  only  a  re- 
the  sphere  of  Religion  the  Hebrews  cluse  phllologian  can  doubt.  That  Mono- 
«ver  tended  to  Monotheism;  so  in  the  theism  requires,  to  the  present  day, 
sphere  of  State-life  they  ever  tended  to  individual  persuasion  by  single  mis- 
concentration  in  One  Personality.  They  sionarles.  Instead  of  spreading,  as  do 
were  Indeed  a  cephalic  State  proper.  other  religions,  by  contagion,  is  a  mat- 
Have  the  Higher  Critics  so  much  as  ter  of  fact  too  obvious  to  need  proofs, 
approached  this  vital  point?  Can  any  Once  we  admit  the  Exodus— and  we 
book  or  essay  be  pointed  out  in  which  cannot,  up  to  this  writing,  but  admit  It 
they  have,  ex  professo,  treated  of  the  as  a  perfectly  safe  assumption  of  fact 
peculiar— l.e.,  the  cephalic  nature  of  the  —we  are  constrained,  by  elementary 
Hebrew  State?  psychology,  to  admit  a  Personality  or- 

^There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  ganizing  the  Exodus  and  its  sequel. 
Higher  Criticism,  quod  dicitur,  has  That  Personality,  the  Bible  says,  was 
proved  itself  unable  to  treat  adequately  called  Moses.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
■of  the  second  great  factor  of  Hebrew  his  name  was  Sesom,  or  Uriah,  or 
antiquity,  of  the  Hebrew  State.  Smith;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  at  once 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  third  change  his  name,  as  soon  as  contempo- 
factor,  to  Hebrew  Personalities — that  rary  or  otherwise  conclusive  evidence 
Is,  to  Moses,  to  the  Judges,  Kings  and  shall  be  put  before  me,  that  his  name 
Prophets.  was  not  Moses,  but  Smith.  But  I  can 

Canon  Cheyne  says:  “I  am  myself  never  admit  that  there  never  was  a 
-one  of  those  who  hold  the  historl-  Personality  called  Moses  or  Smith.  The 
•cal  existence  of  a  personage  called  name  is  accidental;  his  rdle  is  psycho- 
Moses  to  be  unproved  and  Improbable.”  logically  undoubted  and  Irrefutable. 
Nothing  could  be  more  cofrect.  A  “per-  Of  course,  when  “higher  critics”  (as 
sonage”  Moses  can  indeed  not  be  does  Canon  Cheyne),  require  us  to 
proved  directly,  and  apart  from  the  prove  the  existence  of  Abraham  as 
Bible,  to  have  existed.  But  a  Person-  well,  and  In  the  same  way  as  that  of 
allty  called  Moses  can.  A  “personage”  Moses,  then  we  can  only  regretfully 
Is  any  person;  a  cobbler,  a  copyist,  a  decline  the  task.  Abraham  is  not  a 
philologian.  A  Personality,  on  the  Personality.  There  is  no  safe  psycho- 
-other  hand,  is  not  le  premier  venu.  It  is  logical  Inference  from  the  work  he  did 
a  person  endowed  with  as  yet  unan-  to  his  personal  existence.  He  Is  a 
alyzable  forces  of  Persuasion  and  Ac-  person;  an  interesting  person;  a  pa- 
tion.  It  is  a  person  like  Themistocles,  triarch;  an  eminent  man.  His  exist- 
Perlcles,  Caesar,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Calvin,  ence  has  to  be  proved  by  means  es- 
Cromwell,  Chatham,  Napoleon.  This  is  sentlally  different  from  those  appllca- 
said,  not  because  (as  the  Canon  sug-  ble  in  the  case  of  Moses.  I  can  safely 
gests),  “some  historians  dwell  more  on  infer  the  existence  of  Lycurgus  In  the 
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ninth  centurj’  B.C.  from  the  Spartan  “Quellen,”  or  sources,  that  has  been  ap- 
constitution  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.;  plied  to  the  Bible,  and  with  the  same 
but  I  cannot  do  the  same  thing  with  result  of  hopeless  barrenness  and  fail- 
regard  to  Pausanias,  the  victor  of  ure?  All  scholars  know  the  farce  of 
Platsea.  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  from  that  uncouth  erudition  and  Silbengtech- 
the  history  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  the  erei. 

third  century  B.C.  An  eminent  Person  The  Pentateuch  (or  Hexateuch,  if  you 
is  still  very  far  from  a  Personality;  please)  has  been,  as  is  but  too  well, 
an  diofr  Soki/mx  from  a  voftadfrrfi.  Ab-  known,  “analyzed”  into  countless  lay- 
raham  may  very  well  have  existed;  ers  or  fragments  (read:  shreds)  raked 
there  is  nothing  that  has  so  far  been  together  by  some  one  or  two  or  x 
advanced,  that,  in  my  view,  militates  “Redactors”  from  the  writings  of  a 
against  his  existence.  But  we  cannot  supposed  chronicler  in  Jerusalem,  1400’ 
with  regard  to  him  rely,  outside  direct  or  1200  B.C.,  called  Jahwlst  *;  and 
evidence,  upon  evidence  purely  psycho-  similarly  from  the  monographs,  theses, 
logical.  He  is  not  an  historical  Person-  academic  Probeschriften  or  political 
ality.  The  Higher  Critics,  treating  per-  xnrofivT^fjuiTa  of  a  Jahwlst  Jahwlst  • 
sons  like  vocables,  amongst  which  there  and  likewise,  from  the  pri- 

is  indeed  no  difference  of  rank  and  vate  diaries,  news-cuttings,  and  corre- 
efilciency,  do  not  see  that.  That  is  pre-  spondence  of  Elohist  *,  Elohist  *,  Elo- 
cisely  why  they  have  failed  to  do  jus-  hist  • ;  and  also  from  various  codices  of 
tice  to  the  third  great  factor  of  Hebrew  Priests  in  various  centuries.  The  way 
antiquity,  to  Hebrew  Personality.  the  various  “redactors”  welded  all  this 
IV.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  heterogeneous  material  into  an  ap- 
factor  of  Hebrew  antiquity:  the  Bible,  parently  uniform  work  was  exceed- 
We  beg  to  repeat:  the  “higher  critics”  ingly  cunning.  They  covered  up  the 

have  never  made  a  serious  or  sys-  traces  of  their  compiling  and  cobbling 

tematic  study  of  the  first  three  points  activity  in  the  most  raffini  manner;  and 
or  factors  discussed  in  the  preceding  very  frequently  they  used  the  subtlest 
part  of  this  article.  Of  this,  the  fourth  game  of  ricocM  to  send  their  critics  off 
factor,  they  have  indeed  made  a  most  the  right  track.  But,  do  you  not  see, 
elaborate  study,  “analyzing”  every  sin-  oh,  student,  that  although  the  “redac- 
gle  line  and  word  of  the  Old  and  New  tors”  and  especially  that  arch-editor, 
Testaments  in  thousands  of  books,  Ezra,  were  people  of  the  most  Machia- 
theses,  essays,  and  articles.  Yet  noth-  vellian  cunning  and  finesse,  yet  the 

Ing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  their  “higher  critics”  are  quite  up  to  their 
whole  method  is  radically  wrong;  as  tricks.  They,  the  “higher  critics,”  can- 
wrong  as  was  that  of  the  thousands  of  not  be  duped;  oh,  no.  They  see 

Wolfian  Homer -KHtiker,  who  tried,  in  through  the  holes  and  chinks  of  their 
innumerable  works,  to  refine  grand  old  own  theories,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
Homer  into  Homer  Ltd,  At  present,  “redactors,”  with  unfailing  certainty, 
as  witness  the  elaborate  works  of  V.  They  ferret  out  the  least  little  rabbit  oT 
Terret,  Drerup,  Br^rd,  and  so  many  literary  dupery.  There  is  nothing  they 
others,  Homer  Ltd.  is  bankrupt,  and  do  not  see. 

Homer  is  still  Homer.  Shall  I  remind  The  average  gentleman  has  neither 
the  gentle  reader  of  the  fiood  of  Ger-  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  follow  De 
man  theses  started  by  NIssen’s  Einquel-  Wette,  Bleek,  Wellhausen,  Driver,  oir 
lentheoriet  How  countless  Roman  and  Canon  Cheyne  in  their  purely  philologi- 
Greek  writers  were  subjected  to  the  cal  hyper-criticism  of  the  text  of  the- 
very  “analysis”  of  their  respective  Bible.  There  is.  however,  fortunately 
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for  our  present  purpose,  a  most  illu¬ 
minating  illustration  of  tbeir  methods 
in  a  vast  book,  referring  to  a  modern 
author  whose  works,  written  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  subjected  to  the 
very  hyper-critical  analysis  of  texts 
that  has  so  “triumphantly”  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Bible. 

The  author  is  Lessing;  born  1729, 
died  1781.  All  the  |vorld  knows  Les¬ 
sing,  or  ought  to  know  him.  He  is  the 
only  German  writer  who,  although 
treating,  in  his  prose-works,  of  the 
most  learned  subjects,  was  yet  able  to 
write  a  purely  Hellenic,  singularly  in¬ 
dividual  and  beautiful  style.  For  rea¬ 
sons  indifferent  to  our  present  purpose 
this  great  glory  of  the  Fatherland  has 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  been 
visited  with  a  morbid  hatred  on  the 
part  of  numerous  Germans.  One  of 
them,  Paul  Albrecht,— a  most  learned 
philologian,  naturalist,  theologian,  etc., 
and  the  author  of  135  works  bearing 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,— published 
under  the  head-title  *‘Philologische 
Vntersuchungen"  an  immense  work,  con¬ 
sisting  of  2494  pages  in  large  8vo.,  in 
which  he  “proves”  that  all  the  poems 
and  dramas  of  Lessing  are  but  vulgar 
plagiarisms  from  innumerable  authors, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German, 
Swedish,  etc.,  etc.  He  takes  up  each 
drama,  nay  each  poem  by  Lessing,  line 
by  line,  frequently  word  by  word,  and 
traces  it  invariably  to  some  work  or 
other  of  an  author  of  European  or  even 
non-European  nationality.  To  enable 
himself  to  carry  out  his  task,  Albrecht 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  ocean 
of  dramatic  and  lyrical  literature  of 
Europe  before  and  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  his  familiarity  with 
comedies  and  tragedies  of  the  century 
of  Lessing  is  nothing  short  of  stupen¬ 
dous.  In  its  way  there  never  has 
been  published  a  more  learned  work, 
a  more  carefully  prepared  and  sys¬ 
tematically  elaborated  book.  Since, 


of  course,  be  is  unable  to  prove  direct 
or  evident  plagiarism  in  every  case,  Al¬ 
brecht  has,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
Higher  Critics,  laid  down  rules  or 
“theories  of  composition”  (read:  pla¬ 
giarism)  followed  by  the  cunning  Les¬ 
sing.  There  is.  as  with  the  Higher 
Critics,  an  Vrkundentheorie,  a  Fragmen- 
tentheorie,  an  Ergiinzungatheorie,  a  blend 
of  the  Fragmententheorie  and  the 
Ergiinzungatheorie,  etc.,  etc.  No  matter 
how  cunningly  the  good  Lessing  tried 
to  cover  up  the  traces  of  bis  plagiarism, 
Albrecht  discovers  them.  If  they  are 
not  plagiarisms  direct  and  palpable, 
they  are,  Albrecht  says,  Plagio-Pepla- 
giomena;  or  Paraplagiata;  or  Onomato- 
paragoge;  or  Geneoparagoge,  etc.,  etc. 
Thus,  of  “Der  }unge  Gelehrte,”  (The 
Young  Scholar)  a  comedy  of  Lessing, 
Albrecht  literally  says:  “  ‘The  Young 
Scholar’  is  a  ^dibypomimic  Erodrama, 
and  if  we  combine  that  with  the 
Ero  jgtrlmlmy  allotted  to  its  Epiparallel, 
the  whole  morphological  value  of  ‘The 
Young  Scholar’  is  that  of  a  ^riygdihypo- 
mimic  Erodrama.”  Surely,  nobody  can 
deny  that;  and  we  all  agree,  with  Al¬ 
brecht,  (for  that  is  what  he  adds:) 
“that  the  whole  architectonics  of  this 
dramatic  piece  are  revealed  to  us  in 
thia  ample  expreaaion 

This  is  the  net  result  of  methods  of 
Higher  Criticism  applied  to  a  modern 
author.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canon 
Cheyne  will,  after  reading  Albrecht, 
declare,  that  although  be  has  hitherto 
believed  in  the  authorship  of  Lessing’s 
dramas,  be  now  cannot  but  say  that 
those  dramas  are  only  ^rl^ihyi>o- 
mimic  Erodramas;  and  applying  this 
simple  term  to  the  Psalms  or  Job,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  arrive,  in  the 
end,  at  a  full  understanding  of  the 
real  architectonics  of  these  two  so- 
called  Biblical  writings. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  method  of 
the  higher  critics  in  dealing  with  the 
text  of  the  Bible  is  radically  wrong. 

>•  Albrecht,  “LcMlnr’s  Plaglate”  (1888),  p.  687. 
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August  Klostermann  over  twelve  years 
ago  pointed  out  the  initial  fault,  the 
false  strategy  of  modern  Bible-critl- 
cism.  He  rightly  says  “  that  Astruc, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  inoculated 
the  disease,— that  is,  the  assumption  of 
the  Bihle-critics  to  the  effect,  that  to 
“analyze”  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  tee  now  have  it,  is 
tantamount  to  retracing  its  constit¬ 
uent  parts  to  their  original  authors. 
Such  retracing  can  and  has  Indeed 
been  done  in  the  case  of  medimval 
chroniclers.  The  monk  who  undertook 
to  write  a  world-chronicle  calmly 
copied  out  first  Eutroplus,  or  Orosfus, 
then  a  medisevai  predecessor,  then  a 
contemporary  writer,  and  finally,  super- 
added  the  news  current  in  his  own 
abbey.  Retracing  or  “analyzing”  of 
such  compilations  is  legitimate,  honest 
and  true  work.  All  scholars  are  aware 
of  the  feat  of  “retracing”  done  by 
Glesebrecht  respecting  the  AnnaJes 
AUahenses  tnaiores. 

The  Pentateuch,  however,  is  not  a 
mediaeval  chronicle.  It  was,  as  Klos¬ 
termann  very  felicitously  terms  it,  a 
Gameinde-Lesebuch,  a  popular  work  of 
edification,  in  the  hands  of  every  one; 
a  blend  of  a  Common  Prayer-Book 
and  a  national  history;  a  singularly 
Individual  book;  Just  as,  one  may 
add,  the  Talmud  is,  in  its  wa.v,  an 
unique  work  both  in  its  form,  in  its  en¬ 
cyclopaedic  range,  in  its  spirit.  Such 
a  popular  Qstneinde-Lesebvch  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  undergone  constant  changes 
in  its  verbiage,  style,  matter.  Too 
many  people  handled  it;  too  many 
copied  it;  too  many  different  copies 
were  extant  in  the  various  households. 
Klostermann  aptly  refers  to  the  great 
changes  that  Lutheran  hymns  have 
undergone  in  a  few  centuries.  Still 
more  cogent  examples  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  from  a  study  of  Greek  palimp¬ 
sests;  of  the  various  “redactions”  of 

u  Aosoat  Kloatermanii,  “Der  Pentateuch” 
0898).  p.  61. 


the  Finnish  Kalevala;  of  the  Arabic 
Moallakat  and  other  Oriental  literature, 
etc.,  etc.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
mathematically  certain  that  even  if  all 
the  Blble-crltics  should  absolutely 
agree  as  to  the  authors  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  layers  and  sub-layers  of  the  Bible; 
which,  of  course,  they  are  very  far 
from  doing;  even  then  nothing  would 
be  proved  as  to  IJie  Pentateuch  being 
a  cento.  It  would  not  be  proved,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  like 
asking  a  geometrician  bow  many  lines 
are  in  a  plane  of  three  feet  square? 
He  cannot  answer  the  question.  You 
cannot  count  the  number  of  lines  in  a 
plane;  a  plane  does  not  consist  of  lines. 
In  the  same  way,  a  popular  book  of 
education,  going  through  an  untold 
number  of  copyists  and  genera¬ 
tions  undergoing  the  greatest  possible 
clianges  in  form  and  structure,  if  not 
also  in  its  relioious  and  historical  es¬ 
sentials,  cannot  now  be  reconstructed 
into  its  original  constituent  parts. 
Not  now;  for  we  have  at  present  only 
one  of  the  latest  versions  of  that  text, 
and  not  a  cento  patched  up  from  the 
works  of  the  original  author,  or  au¬ 
thors. 

The  dilemma,  the  inextricable  dilem¬ 
ma  for  the  Bible  critics  stands  there¬ 
fore  as  follows:— 

If  the  Pentateuch  be  a  cento  or  patch- 
work  from  numerous  authors,  we  can¬ 
not.  at  the  present  period,  possibly  go 
back  as  far  as  the  real,  the  original 
authors;  in  that  we  do  not  possess  a 
Pentateuch  containing  compilations 
from  the  original  authors;  but  only  a 
Pentateuch  containing  versions  of  com¬ 
pilations  from  compilations  compiled 
from  other  compilations  from  authors, 
the  very  last  ones  of  whom  only,  now 
long  lost,  were  the  original  authors. 

If  the  Pentateuch  is  not  or  is  not 
essentially  a  cento,  then  modern  Bible 
criticism  is  altogether  wrong  and  futile. 

Hie  Rhodus,  hie  salta. 
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The  philological  historians  totally 
misunderstand  the  most  fundamental 
character  of  all  classical  history,  i.e., 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Hel¬ 
lenes  and  Romans.  This  character  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  all  classical  his¬ 
tory  is  cephalic;  it  is  grafted  upon  and 
living  in  Personality.  Pre-classlcal  his¬ 
tory  knows  only  of  Persons;  classical 
history  knows,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  of  Personalities.  This  cephalic 
character  is  all-decisive,  all-important 
It  is  the  soul  of  classical  antiquity. 
Now,  what  have  the  philologians  and 
the  philological  historians  done  these 
150  years?  They  have,  in  the  most  ab- 
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surd  manner,  attempted  to  shut  out 
from  classical  history  the  very  essence 
thereof:  Personality.  Moses,  David, 
Lycurgus,  Theseus,  Romulus,  Homer, 
etc.,  etc.— they  are  all  myths.  Of 
course,  they  are  all  the  most  real 
beings  in  history.  Philological  or 
“higher”  critics  cannot  see  the  broadest, 
plainest,  and  most  important  fact  of 
classical  antiquity,  that  glorious  Chain 
of  Personalities  from  Moses  to  Csesar, 
who  by  establishing  cephalic  States 
made  it  possible  that  the  Universal 
Church  was  finally  Introduced  by  one 
Personality  greater  than  all  the  rest. 

Emil  Reich. 


EDWARD  BURNE-JONES.* 


Forty  years  ago  a  young  English  poet 
dedicated  a  book  of  poems  and  ballads 
to  an  almost  unknown  artist,  named 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  and  asked  bis 
friend  in  a  lyric  of  impassioned  verse 
to  “receive  in  bis  palace  of  painting 
this  revel  of  rhymes.”  To-day  the 
same  poet,  true  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  inscribes  bis  last  poems  to  the 
memory  of  William  Morris  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Burne-Jones.  The  interval  that 
has  elapsed  between  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  two  volumes  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  of  the  painter’s  public 
career.  When  they  first  appeared,  in 
1865,  many  readers  were  puzzled  to 
know  who  this  artist  could  be  of  whom 
they  had  never  heard.  Now  Burne- 
Jones  has  been  dead  six  years,  but  his 
name  is  a  household  word— “the  seal 
of  his  glory  is  sure”— and  no  one  needs 
to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  poet’s  mean¬ 
ing. 

Burne-Jones  himself  always  said  that 
no  record  of  an  artist’s  life  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

i  “Memorial*  of  Edward  Bame-Jone*,’’  bj  Q. 
B.-J.  Macmillan.  1904. 


A  man’s  true  home  is  the  city  which 
be  loves  best,  the  people  whom  he 
chooses  for  his  friends  are  bis  real 
family.  The  facts  of  life  are  merely 
the  hard  blows  and  obstacles  which 
have  blocked  the  path  and  stood  In  bis 
way,  and  it  is  only  by  studying  bis 
works  that  you  read  bis  true  story  and 
iearn  all  that  be  wished  and  longed  to 
be.  There  you  have  the  man’s  real 
life,  his  Day  of  Judgment  and  bis 
final  doom. 

But  ^nce  be  realized  that  sooner  or 
later  some  biography  of  him  would  be 
expected,  he  wished  his  wife  to  write 
it,  “because,”  he  said  to  her  one  day, 
“you  know  and  understand.”  Lady 
Burne-Jones  has  fulfilled  the  task  thus 
laid  upon  her  In  a  way  that  calls  forth 
our  most  heartfelt  thanks.  She  has 
drawn  a  true  and  vivid  portrait  of  the 
man  as  we  knew  and  loved  him,  and 
told  the  story  of  his  life  with  perfect 
frankness,  yet  with  the  tenderness  of 
one  who  stood  very  near  him  and  was 
intimate  with  every  detail.  And  at 
the  same  time  she  has  given  us  a 
precious  record  of  a  group  of  men 
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who  will  be  remembered  among  the 
most  remarkable  figures  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age. 

Professor  Seeley  once  remarked  that 
heredity  and  early  infiuences  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained  Rossetti’s  gifts  as 
poet  and  painter,  but  that  Burne- 
Jones’s  artistic  vocation  remained  a 
mystery.  Everything  was  against  him 
in  the  beginning.  He  was  bom,  on 
August  28,  1833,  in  an  obscure  home  in 
the  heart  of  Birmingham.  His  mother 
died  soon  after  his  birth,  his  father 
was  a  poor  frame-maker,  “pious  and 
loving,  but  very  narrow  in  bis  beliefs 
and  ideas.’’  The  child’s  first  recol¬ 
lection  was  that  of  going  to  bed  hun¬ 
gry,  the  next  that  of  a  hunger  of  the 
soul,  which  was  less  easy  to  satisfy.' 
His  surroundings  were  unspeakably 
distasteful  and  vexatious.  The  streets 
of  the  great  Midland  city  seemed  to 
him  “infinitely  barren  and  ugly,  reek¬ 
ing,’’  as  they  did  in  those  days,  “with 
grime  and  smoke  and  drunkenness.’’ 
There  was  no  picture-gallery  and  no 
old  churches  with  noble  architecture 
and  rich  stained  glass.  Fairy-tales  and 
poetry  were  rigidly  banished  from  his 
nursery,  and  for  years  he  had  only 
three  books— “Sandford  and  Merton,’’ 
“Evenings  at  Home,’’  and  “JEsop’s 
Fables,’’  which  last  he  liked  best,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pictures.  On  his  way  to 
school  the  boy  often  lingered  before  the 
nearest  bookseller’s  shop,  reading  the 
titles  of  the  books  in  the  window  and 
envying  the  fortunate  shopman  within, 
never  dreaming  that  be  might,  some 
day  be  able  to  buy  these  coveted  treas¬ 
ures.  The  child’s  romantic  imagination 
had  little  enough  to  feed  upon,  but  he 
made  the  most  of  such  crumbs  as  fell 
to  his  share.  The  Bible  stories  which 
bis  father  read  to  him  in  soft  clear 
tones,  sunk  deep  into  his  memory,  and, 
with  a  strangely  prophetic  instinct,  he 
built  up  cities  and  temples  of  stones 
and  was  reproved  for  calling  them 
“Jerusalem.’’ 


I  will  not  cease  from  mortal  fight. 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  ip  my 
band. 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England’s  green  and  pleasant 
land. 

At  eleven  Burne-Jones  was  sent  to 
King  Edward’s  School,  where  he  bad 
three  great  Bishops— Westcott,  Light- 
foot,  and  Benson— among  his  compan¬ 
ions.  But  no  master  took  the  trouble 
to  explain  Caesar  and  Virgil  to  him, 
and  the  shy,  sensitive  child  pored  over 
Greek  and  Latin  myths  in  solitude,  and 
read  Ossian  with  bis  single  friend,  Mr. 
Cormell  Price,  in  the  old  cemetery.  A 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Hereford,  when 
be  was  fifteen  or  sixteen,  came  as  a 
ray  of  light  Here  he  first  attended  a 
cathedral  service,  and  “felt  himself  in 
Paradise  for  an  hour.’’  And  here,  too, 
he  first  read  Newman’s  sermons,  which 
made  a  profound  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  mind.  One  day  at  the 
Grange,  more  than  forty  years  after¬ 
wards,  a  guest  expressed  some  con¬ 
tempt  at  a  remark  which  Newman  had 
made  to  Martineau,  “that  without  be¬ 
lief  in  the  Church  his  outlook  on  hu¬ 
man  life  would  be  altogether  black.’’ 
Upon  which  Burne-Jones  exclaimed:  “I 
agree  with  him  entirely,  and  think  him 
all  the  greater  for  having  said  so. 
Without  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  force 
round  us,  my  outlook  on  life  would  be 
one  of  pure  despair.’’  After  that  the 
painter  made  me  realize  how  much  he 
owed  to  the  great  Cardinal  whose  name 
he  revered  to  his  dying  day. 

In  an  age  of  sofas  and  cushions. 
Newman  taught  me  to  be  indifferent  to 
comfort;  and  in  an  age  of  materialism 
be  taught  me  to  venture  all  on  the 
unseen,  and  this  so  early  that  it  was 
well  with  me  when  life  began,  and  I 
was  equipped  before  I  went  to  Ox¬ 
ford  with  a  real  good  panoply,  and  it 
has  never  failed  me.  So  if  this  world 
cannot  tempt  me  with  money  or  luxury 
—and  it  can’t— or  anything  it  has  in  its 
trumpery  treasure-house,  it  is  most  of 
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all  because  he  said  it  in  a  way  that 
touched  me,  not  scolding  nor  forbid¬ 
ding,  nor  much  leading— walking  with 
me  a  step  in  front.  So  he  stands  to 
me  as  a  great  image  or  symbol  of 
a  man  who  never  stooped  and  who 
put  all  this  world’s  life  in  one  splen¬ 
did  venture,  which  he  knew  as  well  as 
you  or  I  might  fail,  but  with  a  glori¬ 
ous  scorn  of  everything  that  was  not 
his  dream  (1.  59). 

In  1853  Burne-Jones  went  up  to  Ox¬ 
ford  and  met  William  Morris,  who,  like 
himself,  was  a  freshman  at  Exeter  Col¬ 
lege.  Then  the  hard  earth  cracked 
under  his  feet.  The  two  friends  walked 
under  the  old  College  walls  in  the 
moonlight  and  thought  it  would  be 
heaven  to  live  and  die  there.  Together 
they  rambled  along  the  river,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  was  holy  and 
beautiful  and  true,  and  saw  proces¬ 
sions  of  monks  and  friars,  of  mediaeval 
knights  and  ladies  in  all  the  pageantry 
of  the  golden  age  pass  by  in  their 
dreams.  But  in  one  respect  Burne- 
Jones  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He 
found  no  enthusiasm  for  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  revival  which  had  lately  passed 
over  Oxford,  none  of  the  burning  love 
and  fervor  which  he  had  expected. 
Newman  was  gone  and  deadly  stagna¬ 
tion  had  sunk  upon  the  place.  The 
lonely  student  longed  to  pour  out  his 
heart  to  some  teacher,  but  found  no 
one  to  whom  he  could  turn.  His  col¬ 
lege  tutors  were  dull  pedants  with 
nothing  human  about  them,  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  Catholic  aspira¬ 
tions  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  beauty 
and  meaning  of  the  Greek  myths  which 
were  for  him  a  living  reality.  “The 
weight  of  that  terrible  dead  time 
crashed  me,’’  he  said,  “and  sick  at 
heart  and  chilled  to  the  bone  I  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  taking  Orders  and 
souglit  consolation  in  other  hopes  and 
dreams.’’  'rhe  little  volumes  which  the 
painter  treasured  In  memory  of  these 
Oxford  days  show  us  the  new  ideals 
that  were  fast  springing  up  in  his 


heart.  There  was  an  “In  Memoriam,’’ 
given  him  by  ilorris,  two  or  three  of 
Fouqug’s  tales,  Sintram  and  SUnger- 
llebe,  and  best  of  all,  Malory’s  “Morte 
d’ Arthur’’— two  little  I>ooks  In  green 
silk  binding,  with  the  words  “Edward 
Burne-Jones,  Oxford,  1855,’’  in  his 
clear  handwriting.  ^’The  same  shelf  at 
The  Grange  held  Pastor  Meinhold’s 
weird  romance,  “Sldonla  von  Bork,’’ 
Rossetti’s  first  series  of  Poems,  “froni 
his  old  friend  Gal)rlel,’’  and  the 
copy  of  Fitzgerald’s  “Omar  Khayyam,’’ 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  i)Ought  for  two¬ 
pence  on  a  bookstall  near  Leicester 
Square,  and  brought  in  triumph  to  his 
artist  friend.  Still  more  memorable 
was  the  day  when  Burne-Jones  first 
saw  Rossetti’s  water-color  of  Dante 
drawing  Beatrice,  in  Mr.  Combe’s  liouse 
at  Oxford.  Here  he  felt  was  a  man 
who  did  all  that  he  longed  to  do,  and 
who  was  actually  living  at  the  pre.sent 
time.  From  that  moment  Burne-Jones 
resolved  to  be  a  p:i  inter,  and  thought 
only  how  soon  he  could  escape  from 
Oxford  and  I>egin  to  draw.  A  tour 
which  he  took  with  Morris,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1855,  among  the  cities  and 
cathedrals  'of  Northern  France,  con¬ 
firmed  this  resolution,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  he  settled  in  town  wltli 
the  fixed  intention  of  devoting  his  life 
to  art.  In  January  185(5  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  periodical  which  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  Morris  and  his  set,  appeared, 
and  contained  a  brilliant  es.sny  on 
Thackeray’s’  “Newcomes,”  from  the  p<*n 
of  Burne-.Tones.  'I’he  writer  spoke 
with  “deepest  thankfulness  and  rev¬ 
erence  of  such  great  men  as  ’renuysoii 
and  Holman  Hunt,  of  Ruskin  ami 
Carlyle  and  Kingsley,  who  have  led  on 
this  most  godly  crusade  against  false¬ 
hood.  doubts  and  wretclnsl  failures, 
against  hypocrisy  and  mammon  nml 
lack  of  earnestness.’’  and  wound  up  his 
stirring  appeal  with  an  eloquent  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  poet-painter,  Ros.setti. 
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“Why,”  he  asked,  “is  liis  name  so  sel¬ 
dom  on  the  lips  of  men?  If  only  we 
could  hear  him  oftener,  live  In  the  light 
of  his  power  u  little  longer!”  A  week 
or  two  later  tlie  young  enthusiast  met 
Rossetti  at  the  "Working  Men’s  College 
in  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  the  next 
day  paid  a  visit  to  the  artist's  studio  in 
Blackfriars. 

Bunie-Jones  always  loved  to  recall 
that  first  meeting  with  the  go<l  of  his 
adoration  and  to  dwell  on  the  joy  and 
wonder  of  those  days  when  he  and 
Morris  literally  sat  at  the  feet  of  their 
great  leader. 

Then  Rossetti  came,  and  took  me 
away  to  paint.  How  we  worshipped 
him!  For  he  was  truly  an  inspirer  of 
others,  a  finder  of  hidden  things,  a  re- 
vealer  of  light  and  discoverer  of 
beauty,  who  fired  hundreds  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  kindled  the 
divine  spark  In  every  breast.  He  It 
was  who  first  taught  me  not  to  be 
afraid  of  my  own  ideas,  but  always 
be  myself  and  do  the  thing  I  liked 
best.  But  in  those  days  I  never 
wanted  to  think  but  as  be  thought, 
and  every  word  of  his  thrilled  me 
through  and  through.  And  then  bow 
boundless  was  his  generosity,  bow 
royal  the  praise  with  which  be  blessed 
our  feeble  efforts,  how  untiring  the 
pains  which  be  took  to  help  us,  not 
only  by  his  teaching  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  in  more  direct  and  practical 
ways,  by  finding  us  patrons  and  em¬ 
ployment,  introducing  us  to  bis  own 
friends— of  all  of  which  a  beautiful 
and  golden  record  is  somewhere  writ¬ 
ten.  What  a  world  it  was!  and  he  the 
centre  and  light  of  it  all!  * 

The  genius  of  Rossetti  was  a  theme 
of  which  Burne-Jones  never  wearied. 
He  grew  eloquent  as  he  described 
those  wonderful  little  five-inch  pic¬ 
tures,  containing  a  whole  world  of 
passion,  Dante  and  Beatrice,  Paolo  and 
Franceeca,  Christ  at  the  Feast  of  Simon, 
and  told  bow,  as  be  watched  the 
painter  at  work,  he  felt  that  if  he 
would  only  paint  these  on  a  larger 


scale,  the  whole  world  must  stop  and 
wonder.  IFc  shall  be  carrying  him  in 
trivmph  upon  our  shoulders,  and  the 
traffic  in  Fleet  Street  will  be  stopped  and 
all  the  people  will  shout  for  jog.  But 
when  the  great  pictures  came,  they  were 
sadly  disappointing— 

big  single  women  with  large  unnatural 
lips  and  strained  attitudes,  and  light 
and  fresh  air  shut  out  by  heavy  cur¬ 
tains  and  the  hot  close  scent  of  tropical 
flowers.  All  the  really  great  work  of 
Rossetti  was  crowded  Into  ten  years — 
O,  the  marvel  of  It  all!— and  then  that 
wonderful  romantic  imagination,  which 
no  painter  ever  rivalled,  which  waa 
big  enough  to  fill  the  whole  world, 
failed  and  fell  short  of  greatness  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  master  technique. 
Then  decay  set  in— the  Olympians  were- 
unkind  to  him— his  wife  died;  there 
was  a  little  madness  followed  by  a  ter¬ 
rible  period  of  death  in  life,  and  all 
the  glory  of  that  marvellous  promise 
faded  slowly  away. 

But  to  the  end  Burne-Jones  insisted 
that  Rossetti’s  true  character  waa 
never  properly  understood,  and  that  he 
was  a  nobler  and  a  better  man  than  the . 
world  ever  knew.  “Even  those  who- 
owed  him  most,”  he  complained, 
“spoke  coldly  of  him  and  only  recalled 
the  failures  and  mistakes  of  his  later 
years,  which  was  merely  the  dust  that 
should  be  blown  from  off  his  face.”^ 
This  profound  conviction  sometimes  in¬ 
spired  Burne-Jones  with  the  wish  to 
write  his  friend’s  life— “make  out  some 
sort  of  image  of  him— and  if  it  is  a  per¬ 
fect  image  and  all  overlaid  with  gold, 
it  will  be  truer  really  than  one  that 
should  make  him  halt  or  begrimed  or 
sully  him  In  the  least.” 

Another  influence  which  counted  for 
much  in  those  early  days  was  that  of 
Ruskin.  While  Burne-Jones  was  still 
at  Oxford,  “Modem  Painters”  came  to 
him  as  “a  message  of  light  and  Joy,” 
and  to  bis  great  happiness  he  now  saw 
bis  hero  and  found  him  “even  better 
than  his  books,  which  are  the  best  in. 
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the  world!”  “I’m  not  E.  B.-J.  any 
longer,  I’m  not  Ted.”  he  wrote  In  an 
ecstasy  of  delight  at  receiving  a  letter 
from  Ruskln.  “I’ve  dropped  my  per¬ 
sonality.  I’m  a  correspondent  with 
Ruskln  and  my  future  title  is  ‘the  man 
who  wrote  to  Ruskln  and  got  an  an¬ 
swer  by  return’  ”  (1,  127).  And  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  feelings,  be  made  a  drawing 
of  himself,  bowed  to  the  ground  before 
a  figure  of  Ruskln,  crowned  with  a 
halo  of  light.  Ruskln,  on  his  part,  was 
charmed  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  described  him  to  Seeley  as  not 
only  a  youth  of  genius,  but  as  the  only 
cultured  artist  whom  he  had  ever 
known.  The  friendship  between  the 
two  men  was  a  very  close  one  and  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  In  spite  of  fre¬ 
quent  differences  of  opinion.  When 
they  travelled  together  in  Italy,  Botti¬ 
celli  and  Carpaccio  inspired  them  both 
with  the  same  enthusiasm,  but  when 
Burne-Jones  added  Pollaiuolo  and  Sig¬ 
norelli  to  his  list  of  favorite  painters, 
Ruskln  would  have  none  of  this  and 
fell  foul  of  Burne-Jones’s  own  art. 
Burne-Jones,  on  bis  part,  could  not  but 
regret  the  violence  with  which  Ruskln 
denounced  Michelangelo  in  his  later 
works,  and  quarrelled  with  his  friend’s 
writings  as  much  as  Ruskln  objected 
to  his  pictures.  But  this  could  not 
alter  the  strong  personal  affection  and 
deep  admiration  which  the  painter  al¬ 
ways  felt  for  his  old  friend,  whose  true 
greatness,  he  always  said,  would  only 
be  recognized  by  posterity.  It  was  a 
great  Joy  to  him  when,  in  1883,  Ruskin 
returned  to  Oxford  as  Slade  Professor, 
and  spoke  of  him  and  his  art  in  a 
manner  which  made  Mr.  Swinburne  say 
that  he  had  never  before  heard  Burne- 
Jones’s  work  praised  in  really  adequate 
terms. 

I  do  envy  Ruskin  [he  wrote]  the  au¬ 
thority  and  eloquence  which  give  such 
weight  and  effect  to  his  praise.  It  is 
Just  what  I  see  in  a  glass  darkly  that 
he  brings  out  and  lights  up  with  the 
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very  best  words  possible,  while  we 
others,  who  cannot  draw,  like  Shake¬ 
speare,  have  eyes  for  wonder,  but  lack 
tongues  to  praise  (ii.  132). 

Another  infiuence  which  made  itself 
strongly  felt  in  Burne-Jones’s  life  and 
helped  in  no  small  measure  to  mould 
his  style,  was  that  of  Watts.  The  great 
painter  whom  we  have  lately  lost  often 
recalled  the  July  day— In  1857— when 
Rossetti  brought  his  young  follower  to 
Little  Holland  House  and  told  him  that 
this  shy  youth,  with  the  blue  eyes  and 
dreamy  air,  was  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  age.  The  two  painters  soon 
became  intimate,  and  when  Burne- 
Jones  fell  seriously  ill  in  the  following^ 
summer,  Mrs.  Prlnsep,  with  whom 
Watts  was  then  living,  took  the  young 
painter  into  her  house  and  nursed  him 
during  several  weeks.  At  Little  Hol¬ 
land  House  Burne-Jones  received  much 
kindness  from  his  hostess  and  her  fam¬ 
ily,  and  first  met  Tennyson,  who  was 
then  writing  the  “Idylls  of  the  King,” 
and  many  prominent  artists  and  lite¬ 
rary  men.  But  the  debt  which  he  owed 
to  Watts  was  greater  still.  It  was  the 
elder  master  who  first  made  him  realize 
his  deficiencies  in  drawing  and  inspired 
him  with  courage  and  determination 
to  overcome  this  difllculty.  In  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  a  few  years  ago  to 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  Burne-Jones  wrote: 
“Rossetti  gave  me  courage  to  commit 
myself  to  imagination  without  shame 
—a  thing  both  good  and  bad  for  me. 
It  was  Watts,  much  later,  who  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  draw  better.”  No  one 
ever  recognized  the  genius  of  Burne- 
Jones  more  fully  than  Watts.  He 
would  talk  by  the  hour  of  his  friend’s 
rare  sense  of  loveliness  and  marvellous 
invention,  above  all  of  bis  supreme 
power  of  transforming  other  men’s 
ideas  and  of  bearing  you  away  into  a 
remote  and  visionary  world  of  his  own, 
where  all  was  real  and  all  full  of 
beauty.  Only  he  always  regretted  that 
so  gifted  and  accomplished  a  painter 
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should  deliberately  cut  himself  off  from 
contemporary  thought  and  feeling  and 
live  altogether  in  the  past.  One  day, 
soon  after  Leighton’s  death,  I  heard 
Watts  define  the  art  of  these  three 
painters,  all  of  whom  he  had  known 
intimately.  In  the  following  words: 

Leighton  had  considerable  percep¬ 
tion,  some  imagination,  and  a  good 
deal  of  Intellect  Millais  bad  great 
perception  and  acuteness,  but  very 
little  imagination  and  no  poetry. 
Bume^ones  had  great  intellect  ^ast 
fancy  and  rare  imagination,  but  fancy 
preponderated  largely  over  all  his 
other  gifts. 

“He  tops  us  all,”  was  the  verdict  which 
the  old  master  pronounced  only  a  few 
weeks  before  “poor  Ned,”  as  he  affec¬ 
tionately  called  his  friend,  passed 
away. 

Yet  one  more  Infiuence  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  causes  which  helped 
to  develop  our  artist’s  style.  This  was 
the  visit  which  he  paid  to  Italy  in  1859, 
with  the  late  Val  Prlnsep  for  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  a  second  Journey  which 
be  took  with  Ruskin  in  1862.  The  first 
sight  of  Florence  and  Venice  naturally 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind. 
He  lingered  before  Giotto’s  Death  of 
8t.  Francis  in  Santa  Croce,  and  sought 
out  Botticellis  in  desecrated  convents 
and  realized  his  natural  affinity  with 
the  primitives  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria. 
“If  I  could  travel  backwards.”  he 
wrote,  “I  think  my  heart’s  desire  would 
take  me  to  Florence  in  the  days  of 
Botticelli.”  And  when,  after  an  Inter¬ 
val  of  nine  years,  he  paid  another  brief 
visit  to  Florence  and  saw  Perugia  and 
Assisi  for  the  first  time,  be  felt  more 
than  ever  that  this  was  his  true  home. 
*‘Accordin(;  to  facts,  against  which  I  rebel 
as  far  as  possible,  I  was  born  at' Birming¬ 
ham  in  the  dead  times  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  you  and  I 
know  that  Assisi  is  my  true  birthplace 
and  8t.  Francis  my  patron-saint— and  so 
I  muddle  on  somehow."  And  after  his 


return  he  wrote:  “I  walk  about  here, 
but  all  the  while  I  live  In  Italy.”  The 
sight  of  old  pictures,  however,  only 
stirred  the  fire  within  and  made  him 
long  to  J>e  back  at  work  in  his  studio. 
The  Merciful  Knight  was  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  his  first  Italian  journeys.  Ros¬ 
setti’s  Infiuence  had  been  strongly 
marked  in  his  earlier  work,  but  this 
picture,  which  now  belongs  to  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  revealed  the  painter’s  origi¬ 
nal  and  independent  genius.  He  had 
found  a  method  to  suit  his  own  nature 
and  to  satisfy  his  artistic  creed. 

I  mean  by  a  picture  [he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Comyns-Carr]  a  beautiful,  romantic 
dream  of  something  that  never  was, 
never  will  be— in  a  light  that  never 
shone— in  a  land  no  one  can  define  or 
remember,  only  desire— the  forms  di¬ 
vinely  beautiful— and  then  I  wake  up 
with  the  waking  of  Brynbild. 

The  true  mission  of  the  artist,  he  al¬ 
ways  declared,  was  to  rescue  beauty 
from  the  forgetfulness  to  which  it 
seemed  doomed  in  a  selfish  and  mate¬ 
rial  age,  and  which  in  his  eyes  was  the 
one  redeeming  power  in  a  sad,  bad 
world.  To  point  a  moral  or  teach  a 
lesson,  he  argued,  was  beyond  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  art.  All  that  it  can  do  is  to 
create  an  atmosphere,  lift  us  out  of 
the  dust  and  mire  into  a  higher  and 
serener  air.  Of  course,  he  said,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find  our  life  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  to  realize,  when  the  sands  are 
running  out  and  the  end  comes  into 
sight,  that  the  Himalayas  are  still  in 
front  of  us.  But  if  we  can  only  raise 
the  tone  of  art  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  and 
make  a  single  soul  better  and  happier, 
that  in  itself  is  worth  living  for,  and  Is 
more  than  any  of  us  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

A  true  Celt  in  temperament,  Burne- 
Jones  was  often  a  prey  to  the  deep 
melancholy  which  belongs  to  all  ro-  ’ 
mantle  natures,  and  this  very  con¬ 
sciousness  made  him  clutch  at  every¬ 
thing  which  could  cheer  and  brighten 
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the  passing  hour.  No  one  entered  more 
fully  into  the  fun  of  a  practical  joke, 
while  the  delightful  caricatures  which 
he  drew  for  his  children’s  amusement 
reveal 'a  sense  of  humor  which  few  of 
his  admirers  suspected.  Like  all  imagi¬ 
native  artists,  he  was  a  hard  worker, 
and  the  endless  designs  and  studies 
which  he  has  left  show  how  hard  he 
toiled  to  attain  that  perfection  after 
which  he  yearned.  Each  picture,  he 
often  said,  should  have  a  definite,  har¬ 
monious,  and  conscious  beauty,  and 
each  little  portion  should  be  so  beauti¬ 
ful  in  color  and  surface  that  if  only  a 
few  Inches  of  the  canvas  were  pre¬ 
served  it  would  still  be  recognized  as 
a  work  of  art.  Rossetti  often  laughed 
at  him  for  what  he  called  his  perpetual 
discontent,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
be  the  vainest  of  men,  since  his  own 
pictures  were  never  good  enough  for 
him.  This  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  work  and  passionate 
striving  after  completeness  made  him 
comparatively  indifferent  to  praise  or 
blame.  For  years,  he  said,  he  stood 
like  St.  Sebastian,  a  mark  for  the 
shafts  of  every  sharp-tongued  critic  or 
ignorant  journalist,  but  he  worked  on, 
careless  of  abuse  and  ridicule,  and  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  own  conceptions 
to  notice  these  attacks.  When  fame 
and  rewards  came  it  was  the  same. 
“What  difference  can  it  make,”  he 
asked,  “if  they  give  me  medals  and 
decorations  as  long  as  I  cannot  do  what 
I  wish  in  art  and  am  miserable  in  con¬ 
sequence?”  Yet  Burne-Jones  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  singularly  fortunate  man. 
His  lot  was  a  far  happier  one  than  that 
of  most  original  artists.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  come  into  his  own,  and  from 
the  first  he'  won  the  admiration  of  those 
whose  sympathy  he  most  valued.  Cul¬ 
ture,  as  Seeley  once  said,  was  the  note 
of  ail  his  art,  and  for  this  reason  it 
appealed  in  an  especial  manner  to  the 
finest  intellects  of  the  day,  to  Tennyson 
and  Lowell,  to  Walter  Pater  and 


George  Eliot.  And  he  was  still  more 
fortunate  in  his  family  and  friends  and 
the  home-life  of  which  Lady  Burne- 
Jones  gives  us  so  many  charming 
glimpses. 

.  In  1856,  that  annua  mirabilis  when  he 
first  met  Ruskin  and  Rossetti  and 
started  on  his  career  as  a  painter, 
Burne-Jones  became  engaged  to  an  old 
friend’s  sister,  Georgians  Macdonald, 
then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  whom  he  had 
known  at  Birmingham,  and  now  met 
again  in  London.  “There  was  a  year,” 
wrote  the  artist  long  afterwards,  “In 
which  I  think  it  never  rained  nor 
clouded,  but  was  blue  summer  from 
Christmas  to  Christmas,  and  London 
streets  glittered  and  it  was  always 
morning  and  the  air  sweet  and  full  of 
bells.”  He  always  liked  to  remember 
that  bis  betrothal  took  place  on  June 
9— the  day  of  the  year  on  which  the 
poet  of  the  “Vita  Nuova”  first  saw  and 
loved  Beatrice.  Four  years  later,  on 
the  same  9th  of  June,  Burne-Jones  was 
married  in  Manchester  Cathedral,  and 
brought  bis  young  wife  to  share  bis 
bachelor  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury.  His 
sole  fortune  consisted  of  £30,  besides 
which  be  had  a  few  commissions  for 
pictures,  most  of  which  bad  been  al¬ 
ready  paid  for  in  advance.  Rossetti 
and  Morris,  who  fortunately  had  a 
larger  share  of  this  world’s  goods,  mar¬ 
ried  about  the  same  time,  and  during 
the  next  few  years  the  three  friends 
and  their  wives  lived  together  in  close 
and  Intimate  companionship.  There 
were  merry  meetings  at  the  wombat’s 
cage  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
week-end  visits  to  Morris’s  new  bouse 
in  Kent,  where  Burne-Jones  decorated 
the  halls  with  frescoes  from  mediaeval 
romances  and  Rossetti  composed  non¬ 
sense  verses  on  his  friends’  names 
until  the  walls  rang  with  shouts  of 
laughter.  •  But  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  art  and  worship  of  beauty  filled 
their  lives.  “I  never  knew  such  men.” 
said  a  lady  who  often  sat  to  Burne- 
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Jones  and  bis  comrades  in  those  ardent 
young  days.  “It  was  being  in  a  new 
world  to  be  with  them.  I  sat  to  them 
and  was  there  with  them,  and  they 
were  different  to  every  one  eise  I  ever 
saw.  And  I  was  a  holy  thing  to  them. 
I  was  a  holy  thing  to  them”  (i.  169).  It 
was  a  wonderful  time  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  little  band.  Ruskin  was 
writing  bis  “Stones  of  Venice”  and 
“Seven  Lamps”;  Holman  Hunt,  Millais, 
and  Madox  Brown  were  at  work  on 
great  pictures,  and  Morris  used  to 
bring  new  cantos  of  the  “Earthly  Para¬ 
dise”  and  read  them  aloud,  while 
Burne-Jones  painted  scenes  from  the 
story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  or  the 
“Morte  d’Arthur.”  Of  an  evening  a 
young  poet  “with  glorious  red  hair” 
would  drop  in  and  pace  up  and  down 
the  studio,  reciting  his  latest  verses 
while  the  artist  designed  cartoons  for 
stained  glass.  Then  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  of  Morris’s  new  home,  the 
Red  House  at  Upton,  led  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  in  which  Morris, 
Burne-Jones,  Rossetti,  and  Madox 
Brown  were  all  partners.  “Have  you 
heard  of  the  Co.?”  wrote  Burne-Jone^ 
to  his  old  friend  Cormell  Price,  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  “It’s  made  of  Topsy,  Marshall, 
Faulkner,  Brown,  Webb,  Rossetti  and 
me.  W’e  are  partners  and  have  a 
manufactory  and  make  stained  glass, 
furniture,  Jewellery,  decoration,  and 
pictures.  W’e  have  many  commissions, 
and  shall  probably  roll  in  yellow  car¬ 
riages  by  the  time  you  come  back”  (i. 
227).  Burne-Jones  always  looked  back 
with  affection  on  the  happy  freedom 
of  those  days.  “We  never  felt  poor,” 
he  said,  “because  we  agreed  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  things  we  could  not  have,  and 
the  really  big  things  of  life  took  up  so 
much  of  our  time  and  thoughts  that 
we  could  afford  to  do  without  the  rest.” 
But  all  too  soon  those  joyous  days  of 
youth  came  to  an  end,  and,  with  his 
removal  to  a  new  house  in  Kensington, 
the  stress  of  life  seemed  to  begin.  In 


1867,  when  the  painter  had  entered  on 
his  thirty-fifth  year— nel  mezzo,  del  cam- 
min—be  settled  at  the  Grange,  Fulham, 
which  was  to  remain  bis  home  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  Here 
he  worked  happily  for  “seven  more 
blessed  years,”  untroubled  by  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  banging  committees,  by 
critics  and  interviewers,  painting  great 
pictures  for  the  few  patrons  who  were 
wise  enough  to  see  the  beauty  of  his 
art.  Chief  among  them  was  one  of 
rare  gifts  and  noble  character,  who  be¬ 
came  an  intimate  friend  of  the  artist— 
Mr.  William  Graham— for  whom  The 
Days  of  Creation,  Chant  d' Amour,  Laus 
Teneris,  and  many  more  of  Burne- 
Jones’s  finest  works  were  painted.  So 
great  was  bis  enthusiasm  for  bis 
friend’s  work  that  one  day  he  went  up 
to  a  picture  in  the  studio,  which  had 
been  lately  finished,  and  kissed  it. 
There  was  one  little  drawing  of  a 
blessed  soul  stooping  down  to  weieome 
her  lover  on  the  golden  fioor  of  heaven, 
which  he  always  begged  the  artist  to 
paint  on  a  larger  scale.  The  work  was 
never  done,  but  when  Mr.  Graham 
died,  in  1885,  Burne-Jones  made  a 
lovely  little  picture  of'the  subject  and 
dropped  it  in  his  friend’s  grave  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  any  one. 

After  the  first  exhibition  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877,  the  painter 
suddenly  awoke  to  find  himself  famous, 
and  the  stream  of  visitors  which  fiowed 
to  the  Grange  Increased  every  year. 
Strangers  of  distinction  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  French  artists  and  critics, 
German  and  Belgian  authors,  writers 
from  the  remote  provinces  of  Finland 
and  Russia,  came  to  see  the  artist 
whose  romantic  fancy  had  for  them  so 
great  a  fascination.  Many  more  were 
attracted  by  the  charm  of  the  man  and 
the  glamour  of  his  presence.  He  gave 
more  to  bis  friends  than  most  people- 
in  sympathy,  understanding  and  affec- 
tlon— and  no  man  was  ever  loved  more 
deeply  and  enduringly  in  return.  When 
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hl9  art  became  popular  the  world  be¬ 
gan  to  claim  him,  and  the  wit  and 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  his  gay 
sallies  and  sudden  touches  of  pathos, 
soon  made  him  a  great  favorite  in  so¬ 
ciety.  Whatever  he  said  or  did,  if  he 
wrote  to  make  an  appointment  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  an  Invitation,  if  he  welcomed  a 
friend  of  long  standing  or  escorted  a 
chance  guest  to  the  door.  It  was  done 
with  a  grace  of  manner  and  a  charm¬ 
ing  smile  that  men  and  women  alike 
found  irresistible.  The  late  W.  E.  Hen¬ 
ley,  who  had  always  expressed  his 
deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  art  of 
Burne-Jones,  and  often  quarrelled  over 
It  with  me,  happened  to  meet  the 
painter  at  dinner  one  day  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  captivated  by  that  single  Inter¬ 
view.  “I  must  take  care  not  to  see 
Burne-Jones  too  often.”  he  said  the 
next  morning,  ‘‘or  I  shall  end  by  liking 
his  pictures.”  But  it  was  not  only 
in  society  that  the  painter  shone. 
He  was  just  ns  brilliant  and  amus¬ 
ing,  his  conversation  was  every  bit 
as  fascinating,  when  he  sat  at  work 
in  his  studio  with  a  single  friend, 
as  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  company.  To  sit  at  bis 
side  and  listen,  while  he  painted  the 
bosses  of  Melchior’s  armor  or  the  shot 
blues  and  purples  In  Caspar’s  robe,  and 
the  sunlight  fell  on  the  lawn  outside, 
was  a  rare  and  delightful  experience. 
Then  he  would  pour  out  his  Ideas  on 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and  talk 
freely  of  art,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
He  would  recall  the  dreams  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  his  youth,  the  friends  he  had 
known  and  loved,  the  books  be  bad 
read  and  believed.  Few  men  were 
more  deeply  versed  in  the  folk-lore  of 
all  ages  or  took  more  delight  In  Celtic 
legends  and  mediaeval  myths,  above  all. 
In  everything  connected  with  his  fa¬ 
vorite  romance  of  the  Morte  d’ Arthur. 
The  wealth  of  color  In  Celtic  literature, 
he  once  remarked,  was  like  a  raw 
umber  tree  under  a  sky  of  summer 


blue,  but  In  most  cases  it  was  a  shape¬ 
less  mass,  utterly  lacking  any  sense  of 
form.  Among  living  authors,  Steven¬ 
son  attracted  him  greatly,  but  the 
writer  with  whom  he  felt  most  sym¬ 
pathy  was  Maeterlinck,  whose  ‘‘Tr6sor 
des  humbles.”  he  said,  exactly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  philosophy  of  life,  sav¬ 
ing  that  the  young  Belgian  took  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  than  he  ’could  ever  feel. 
Florentine  art  and  Gothic  architecture 
were  subjects  of  which  he  never  tired. 
He  knew  every  detail  of  Giotto’s  fres¬ 
coes  at  Padua  or  of  Botticelli’s  pic¬ 
tures,  and  could  accurately  describe 
each  carved  relief  in  the  chapter-house 
of  Salisbury  or  on  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral.  Greek  vases  and  Per¬ 
sian  tiles,  mediaeval  ivories  and  tapes¬ 
try,  Oriental  embroideries  and  Arab 
carving  were  all  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  in  bis  eyes,  but  be  had  never  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  India,  and  the  art  of 
China  and  Japan  remained  sealed  books 
to  him.  French  cathedrals,  for  him  as 
for  Morris,  were  not  only  the  grandest 
and  noblest,  but  the  kindest  and  most 
loving  of  all  the  buildings  'which  the 
earth  had  ever  borne,  and  he  was  never 
weary  of  recalling  the  glories  of  Char¬ 
tres  and  Amiens,  the  queens  in  their 
goffered  frills  and  tasselled  girdles, 
standing  In  rows  before  the  Porte 
Royale  or  the  Angel  bolding  the  dial 
on  the  topmost  tower.  ‘‘Give  me  the 
Light  of  the  World  and  the  apse  of 
Westminster!”  he  cried  In  a  fit  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  to  the  end 
he  retained  his  old  love  for  the  Abbey 
as  the  finest  of  English  shrines.  But 
he  never  could  be  brought  to  see  any 
beauty  or  grandeur  In  St.  Paul’s, 
which  he  declared  to  be  inconceivably 
cold,  pompous,  and  empty,  the  bad  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  bad  age,  the  incarnation  of  all 
that  be  detested  most— Lord  Mayors 
and  aldermen.  City  dinners  and  big- 
wiggery,  and  all  the  pomp  and  glory 
of  the  world— the  pomp,  mind  you,  not 
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of  St.  Louie,  but  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
bis  age.  He  aiways  maintained  that 
Wren’s  cathedral  was  too  big  for  any 
scheme  of  internal  decoration,  and  that 
the  best  thing  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
could  do  was  to  drape  the  nave  with 
black  and  gold  curtains  and  hang  a 
few  large  oil  paintings  here  and  there. 

On  bis  last  Journey  to  Italy,  in  1873, 
he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  mosa¬ 
ics  in  the  ancient  churches  of  Ravenna. 
But  be  was  almost  equally  familiar  with 
those  at  Monreale  and  Palermo,  which 
he  had  never  seen,  and  one  day,  when 
I  had  lately  returned  from  Sicily,  he 
discussed  the  subjects  of  the  mosaic  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Cappella  Palatina  for  some 
time,  growing  eloquent  over  the  jew¬ 
elled  radiance  of  the  dark  chapel— “like 
a  little  bit  of  heaven  with  the  mystic 
forms  on  the  walls  becoming  gradually 
clear  in  the  dim  light,  until  the  whole 
of  the  wondrous  story  at  last  breaks 
upon  our  sight.”  He  was  just  then  at 
work  upon  cartoons  for  the  mosaics  of 
the  American  church  in  Rome,  and  had 
designed  the  “Fall  of  Lucifer,”  which 
eventually  became  the  subject  of  a 
separate  picture.  His  first  idea  had 
been  to  represent  Lucifer  and  his  host 
burled  by  avenging  Archangels  with  a 
shout  of  triumph  from  the  citadel  of 
heaven.  But  then  be  changed  bis  mind 
and  decided  that  they  should  go  dow’u 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  painted 
the  great  column  of  warriors  with  ban¬ 
ners  fiying,  slowly  descending  into  the 
abyss,  and  up  above  the  chivalry  of 
God,  with  swords  and  helmets  hashing 
in  the  sun,  ranged  along  the  celestial 
ramparts,  and  below  the  awful  words, 
“Neither  was  their  place  found  any 
more  in  heaven.”  On  the  right  there 
was  to  be  a  glimpse  of  Eden  bowers, 
with  angels  playing  harps  of  gold  and 
dancing  in  the  meadows  of  Paradise. 
But  afterwards  he  took  this  out,  feel¬ 
ing  that  Angelico’s  dream  of  heaven 
could  no  longer  satisfy  modern  ideas: 
"We  leant  to  know  more  than  that,  to 


be  sure  that  the  future  life  is  some  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this,  that  experience  and 
memory  lice  on,  that  the  past  is  just  as 
real  there  as  it  is  here,  that  the  self¬ 
same  faces  we  have  loved  here  will  meet 
us  again  there."  But  of  all  the  designs 
which  be  prepared  for  these  mosaics, 
the  one  that  lay  nearest  to  his  heart 
was  that  of  Christ  on  the  Tree  of  Life, 
with  the  vine-branches  and  leaves  that 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations 
spreading  from  the  cross.  On  the  right 
Adam,  the  father  of  mankind,  with  a 
sheaf  of  corn,  the  symbol  of  labor;  on 
the  left  Eve.  the  mother  of  all  living, 
clasping  the  infant  Abel  in  her  arms, 
while  Cain— a  little  jealous— clings*  to 
her  side,  and  the  Annunciation  lily  be¬ 
hind  tells  of  hope  for  the  world  in  the 
coming  days.  At  the  foot  of  the  car¬ 
toon  the  painter  wrote  his  favorite  text: 
In  mundo  pressuram  habebitis—tho  words 
of  the  Vulgate  which  seemed  to  him  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  express  the  bur¬ 
den  and  pressure  of  life.  8ed  confldite 
Ego  vici  mundum.  All  that  he  knew  of 
religion,  he  said,  all  that  he  believed 
of  Christian  faith,  were  summed  up  in 
those  words. 

In  his  last  years  it  became  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tear  the  painter  away  from  his 
work.  A  new  picture,  he  said,  was 
better  than  any  holiday,  a  fresh  design 
as  good  as  a  run  abroad  or  a  month  at 
the  seaside.  But  he  was  very  fond  of 
his  cottage  at  Rottingdean,  and  often 
escaped  there  for  a  few  days  to  avoid 
the  turmoil  of  London  in  the  season. 
Here  in  this  quiet  retreat,  between  the 
downs  and  the  sea,  be  designed  most 
of  the  charming  little  water-colors  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  names  of  old  English 
plants,  which  he  called  his  Flower- 
book.  Each  little  subject  is  rendered 
with  the  same  tender  feeling  and  deli¬ 
cate  charm.  Love-ln-the-Mist,  Jacob’s 
Ladder,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  each  has  its 
appropriate  legend.  Love-ln-a-Tangle 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  seated  on  a  low  red  wall 
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trellised  with  roses,  winding  the  skein 
of  her  golden  ball.  Wlth-the-Wlnd  re¬ 
calls  Dante’s  vision  of  Paolo  and  Fran¬ 
cesca,  whirled  together  on  the  blast  in 
an  eternal  embrace.  Wall-Tryst  nat¬ 
urally  suggests  the  tale  of  “Pyramus 
and  Thlsbe,”  and  False  Mercury  is  the 
god  who  lures  the  sleeping  sailor  to  his 
doom  by  a  dream  of  the  cottage-home 
where  his  girl  awaits  his  return.  Morn¬ 
ing  Glories  are  angels  strewing  the 
rose  and  violet  clouds  of  dawn  over 
a  cornfield  on  the  hillside — an  evident 
recollection  of  sunrise  over  the  downs, 
as  the  painter  saw  it  from  his  bedroom 
at  Rottingdean.  Golden  Cup  and 
Honor’s  Prize  bring  back  memories  of 
the  San  Graal,  that  legend  which 
Burne-Jones  had  made  specially  his 
own,  and  Meadow  Sweet  is.  represented 
by  the  passing  of  Arthur  in  the  black 
ship  to  the  meadow  of  Avalon.  For 
White  Garden  we  have  a  field  of  white 
lilies  where  the  Angel  Gabriel  bails 
Mary.  In  Arbor  tristis  we  see  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  and  the  hill  of  Calvary  at 
nightfall,  and  in  the  distance  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  under  the  burning  glow 
of  the  sunset.  Golden  Greeting  shows 
us  the  Blessed  Damozel  bending  down 
to  kiss  her  lover  on  the  fioor  of  heaven, 
and  in  Day  and  Night,  the  last  of  the 
series,  the  blue-robed  form  of  Night 
bidding  her  sister  farewell  before  she 
goes. 

Another  series  which  belonged  to 
these  last  years  was  the  set  of  eighty- 
seven  designs  for  the  Chaucer  that 
issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  in 
1896.  No  more  congenial  piece  of 
work,  Burne-Jones  said,  had  ever 
fallen  to  his  lot,  and  both  for  himself 
and  Morris,  who  reverenced  Chaucer  as 
his  master,  the  task  was  one  of  pure 
delight.  Their  aim  was  not  so  much  to 
illustrate  the  text  of  the  poems  as  to 
reproduce  the  spirit  In  which  the  poet 
wrote,  and  to  make  the  book  a  thing 
of  beauty— "a  kind  of  pocket  Chartres 
and  treasure-house  of  lovely  fancies.” 


It  was  the  last  joint-work  of  the  two 
friends  who  had  worked  so  long  to¬ 
gether,  and  appeared  only  three  months 
before  the  death  of  Morris.  Burne- 
Jones  was  very  anxious  about  his 
friend’s  health  all  that  summer,  and  in 
July  he  said  to  me:  “If  Morris  were 
really  as  111  as  be  thinks,  I  should  be 
the  most  miserable  of  men.”  Two 
months  after  that  Morris  died,  and 
when  I  saw  Burne-Jones  again  he  was 
a  broken  man.  Half  of  his  life,  be  said, 
bad  gone  down  into  the  grave  with 
Morris,  and  he  had  no  heart  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  they  had  begun 
together.  That  day  he  talked  with 
strange  eloquence  of  the  old  days, 
dwelling  tenderly  on  every  little  detail 
of  his  first  meeting  with  Morris  and 
the  wonderful  communion  of  spirit  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  recalled  the  happy 
times  when  he  made  his  beautiful  Vir¬ 
gil  drawings  while  Morris  read  the 
.lEneid  aloud,  and  their  long  talks  on 
Sunday  mornings,  when  the  poet  al¬ 
ways  came  to  breakfast.  One  day,  he 
remembered,  their  talk  turned  on  the 
old  tale  of  Troy  and  the  curious  way 
in  which  the  mediaeval  world  always 
took  part  with  the  Trojans,  and  they 
went  on  discussing  the  subject  and 
quoting  all  manner  of  old  writers  in 
support  of  their  theory  until  the  clock 
struck  two,  and  Morris  had  to  hurry 
off  to  keep  another  engagement.-  What¬ 
ever  the  subject  was,  their  thoughts 
alw-ays  seemed  to  fiow  in  the  same 
channel.  Only  once,  the  painter  said,  be 
“failed  his  friend.”  That  was  when 
Morris  embraced  the  cause  of  Social¬ 
ism,  which,  in  Burne-Jones’s  eyes,  was 
a  beautiful  but  impossible  dream,  and 
which,  to  his  great  regret,  drew  bis 
companion  away  from  the  true  work 
of  his  life.  Before  long  they  felt  that 
it  was  a  point  upon  which  they  could 
never  agree,  and  ceased  to  discuss  the 
question.  But-no  difference  of  opinion 
could  touch  their  lifelong  friendship, 
and  when  the  blow  fell  and  Morris 
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died,  Burne-Jones  could  hardly  bear  to 
live.  He  went  down  to  the  funeral  in 
the  country  churchyard  on  the  river¬ 
side,  in  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain, 
but  saw  and  felt  nothing,  and  seemed 
to  be  living  in  a  dream.  The  next  day 
he  worked  better  than  he  had  done  for 
months,  and  designed  two  cartoons  of 
David  mourning  for  his  child.  ‘T 
shall  go  to  him,  but  be  shall  not  return 
to  me.”  Then  he  broke  down,  and  re¬ 
solved  never  again  to  design  a  stained- 
glass  window.  His  comrade  was  dead, 
and  that  chapter  in  his  life  was  ciosed. 

After  a  time  he  rallied  and  set 
bravely  to  work  on  the  unfinished  pic¬ 
tures  that  filled  bis  studio.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  large  painting  of 
the  Sleep  of  Arthur  in  Avalpn,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  bad  filled  his  thoughts  for 
the  last  twenty  years  and  which  he 
designed  early  in  1882.  Often  as  we 
stood  before  it,  he  explained  to  me  its 
meaning  and  intention.  All  that  the 
Celt  loved  best  was  to  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  landscape,  summer  fiow- 
ers,  red  apples,  running  water  and  far 
blue  bills,  the  oak-bough'  for  Merrie 
England  and  the  palm  of  victory  for 
the  Saints.  The  couch  of  the  sleeping 
hero  and  the  robes  of  the  mourning 
queens  were  to  be  as  rich  and  gorgeous 
as  possible  in  color,  and  warders,  clad 
In  purple,  were  to  stand  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  bier,  watching  for  the 
first  breaking  of  dawn  in  the  Eastern 
sky.  The  great  King  himself,  dark- 
haired  and  subtly  grizzled— a  man  of 
about  fifty,  the  painter  thought— was  to 
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be  represented  lying  on  his  couch  in 
deep  and  dreamless  slumber,  resting 
his  cheek  on  his  band,  and  the  canopy 
overhead  was  to  be  adorned  with  em¬ 
bossed  reliefs  of  the  Quest  of  the  San 
Graal— the  damsel  appearing  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Lancelot 
riding  out  and  stopped  by  an  angel, 
Gawain  setting  forth  in  careless  pride 
to  be  turned  back,  and  Galahad  kneel¬ 
ing  before  the  shrine.  And  over  all 
there  was  to  be  a  deep  hush  of  silence, 
the  sense  of  peace  an.d  repose  that 
broods  over  the  close  of  life,  like  that 
solemn  mystic  grandeur  which  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  sun 
has  set  and  the  whole  world  seems  to 
be  drawn  nearer  heaven. 

From  the  first  Burne-Jones  had  a 
strange  presentiment  that  he  would 
never  live  to  finish  this  picture.  “One 
day,”  he  said,  “just  when  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  the  end  is  in  sight 
and  to  see  more  clearly  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  art,  the  trumpet  will  sound  and 
the  brush  drop  from  my  hand.”  And 
so  it  came  to  pass.  All  through  the 
winter  and  spring  of  that  last  year  he 
worked  strenuously  at  the  great  pic¬ 
ture  and  told  me  that  I  might  expect 
to  see  it  finished  in  September.  Then, 
suddenly,  one  June  morning,  the  sum¬ 
mons  came,  and  be  passed  out  of  this 
life  into  the  unknown  world  of  which 
be  had  so  often  dreamt.  There  were 
many  that  day  who  felt  that  the  sun 
bad  dropped  below  the  horizon  and  that 
for  them  life  could  never  be  what  it 
had  been  before. 
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THE  WATERWAYS  OF  THE  SUDAN. 

FROM  THE  ATBARA'  TO  TUTI. 


We  will  bejfin  with  the  Atbara,  or 
rather  with  the  spot  where  the  clear 
winter  waters  of  the  last  of  the  tribu¬ 
taries  mingle  with  the  muddy  sweep  of 
the  parent  river.  The  last  of  the  tribu¬ 
taries,  for  from  this  place  the  “Father 
of  Waters,”  the  sacred  Nile,  gives  and 
receives  not.  It  is  the  most  generous 
of  rivers,  and  perchance  this  very  gen¬ 
erosity  is  the  cause  of  that  perpetual 
and  wearying  cry  for  “backsheesh” 
which  is  the  plaint  of  those  who.  in 
Egypt,  dwell  upon  its  banks.  They 
would  have  the  strangers  who  come 
amongst  them  ape  the  noble  spirit  of 
that  which  gives  them  life.  From  this 
meeting  of  the  waters  the  rich  current 
swirls  heavily  past  Berber  to  Abu 
Hamed,  turns  to  the  west,  and  in  one 
great  loop  makes  Dongola  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  of  provinces,  ere,  broken  by  black 
rocks  and  seamed  by  foam-flecks,  it  de¬ 
scends  on  Wady  Haifa,  to  be  churned 
by  steamer  paddles  and  gazed  on  by 
the  tourist. 

The  casual  traveller  knows  not  the 
Dongola  loop,  nor  do  we  who  write; 
but  then,  save  for  passing  glimpses 
from  a  swiftly  running  train,  he  is 
alike  ignorant  of  the  Nile  from  the 
Atbara  to  Omdurman,  and  it  is  a  reach 
well  worth  the  knowing,— a  stretch  for 
ever  associated  with  the  history  of  war, 
and  glorifled  by  the  magniflcence  of 
the  Shabluka,  the  great  gorge  of  the 
Sudan.  Day  was  dawning,  and  the 
Amka  lay  in  mid-stream  wellni^ 
motionless,  waiting  for  light  to  guide 
her  into  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  de¬ 
clining  river— for  the  Atbara  is  rain-fed, 
a  mountain  product  of  Abyssinia,  and 
dwindles  fast  as  summer  wanes. 

From  a  camp-bed  upon  the  cabin  deck 
we  gaze  sborewards  with  sleep-laden 
eyes,  and  watch  the  crimson  creep  Into 


the  east  and  feel  the  faint  chill  of  a 
morning  wind.  Blackness  merges  with 
blackness,  till  the  torch  of  day  touches 
the  land  with  light,  and  the  water 
stretch  with  silver.  The  banks  are  bold 
and  high,  and  presently  take  shape  and 
definition,  while  poised  in  mid-air  a 
heavy  tracery  stands  out  against  the 
ruddy  glow.  That  is  the  railway 
bridge,  fashioned  by  the  enterprising 
Yankee,  the  solitary  one  of  its  kind  in 
all  the  vast  area  of  the  Sudan,  a  link 
as  it  were  with  civilization  and  the 
North.  War  gave  it  birth- red  and 
savage  war;  but  the  relentless  grip  of 
that  fell  destroyer  is  seen  more  clearly 
in  these  strange  black  pillars  rising 
from  the  banks  in  huddled  shapeless 
masses,  through  which  come  glimpses 
of  the  lightening  sky.  In  the  place  of 
desolation  yet  to  be  revealed.  The  pil¬ 
lars  are  the  broken  walls  of  Jaalin 
huts,  the  masses  are  the  ruined  and 
crumbling  dwellings;  the  place,  Daka- 
hala  by  name,  was  once  a  tiny  town¬ 
ship  of  peaceful  folk.  A  spit  runs  out 
into  the  Nile,  and  at  its  point  there 
rises  what,  from  its  mere  appearance, 
might  well  be  an  old  Scottish  keep,  a 
mouldering  castle  beloved  of  owls  and 
Jackdaws  and  the  night-flying  bat.  It 
is  the  remnant  of  a  Dervish  fort,  mute 
witness  to  a  vanished  kingdom  and  a 
tyranny  undone. 

The  Amka,  bluff-bowed  and  unlovely, 
stem-wheels  slowly  from  the  murky 
flood  into  the  green  water  which  glides 
between  the  silting  banks  of  sand, 
against  one  of  which  she  ties  up  hard 
by  tbe  bridge.  Bre  she  has  come  to  her 
moorings,  the  sun— and  in  the  Sudan 
he  is  a  sun  indeed— has  sprung  into  the 
heavens,  and  is  already  at  his  work, 
scorching  where  there  is  little  left  to 
scorch,  beating  down  on  sand  and 
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scrub  and  water  with  relentless  power, 
blistering  the  bridge  paint,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  all  the  mournfulness  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  place.  It  is  very  lonely  this  site 
of  a  deserted  village,  this  spot  of  an 
already  forgotten  tragedy,  this  mouth 
of  a  river  which  has  ofttimes  run  red 
as  the  dawn  which  heralded  the  sun- 
rising.  Yet  is  there  life  even  here;  a 
few  Egyptian  soldiery,  guardians  of  the 
bridge,  a  few  nomads  driving  scraggy 
goats  amongst  the  scraggy  scrub,  a  few 
Arabs  come  to  look  upon  the  river- 
steamer  and  perchance  to  sell  a  sheep. 

There  is  life  in  the  fantastic  dOm- 
palms,  in  the  queer  cactus-like  growths, 
in  a  scanty  field  of  millet,  in  the  spiky 
grass,  for  all  the  world  like  the  bent 
which  coats  the  salt  sea-dunes  of  the 
Moray  Firth.  There  Is  life  in  the  doves 
which  boom  from  the  mimosas;  for  in 
the  Sudan  these  wild  columbines  rarely 
coo  and  gurgle  as  in  other  lands,  but 
tell  their  loves  and  simple  stories  in  a 
long,  soft,  incessant  booming,  melodi¬ 
ous  and  monotonous.  There  is  life  in 
the  pretty,  plump,  gray  plovers,  with 
breasts  of  a  dainty  rose  hue,  which  run 
and  pick  and  peck  upon  the  sand,  fear¬ 
less  and  busy.  There  is  life  in  the 
thickets,  to  judge  by  the  clear  piping 
and  chirruping  of  little  birds,  some 
gay-plumaged,  some  dowdy,  but  all 
lively,  hasting  to  breakfast  ere  the  beat 
drives  them  into  silence  and  to  shade. 
Lastly,  there  is  life  in  the  Atbara,  for 
fine  fat  fish  with  black-barred  backs 
and  coarse  snouts  fiicker  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  nose  round  the  sides,  no  doubt 
wondering  what  this  strange  visitant  to 
their  haunts  may  be.  Perchance  a 
grim  and  loathsome  timsah  lurks 
stealthily  in  the  pools,  half-buried  in 
the  mud,  for  such  there  be  in  the 
Atbara,  and  at  the  time  of  low  water 
these  saurians  are  savage;  but  none  are 
visible,  though  to  be  sure  it  is  yet 
early  for  them.  The  crocodile  loves  the 
sandbank  only  when  it  is  warming  bis 
fiat  and  chequered  belly,  and  the  sun 


roasting  his  rugged  back,  and  the  beat 
filtering  to  bis  chilly  reptilian  blood. 

We  disembark  and  take  our  way 
slowly  to  the  railway  embankment  and 
bridge.  Thence  there  is  a  view  of  the- 
shining  Atbara,  which  even  now  ia 
forming  itself  into  pools,  shrinking  to 
insignificance,  preparing  for  its  long 
winter’s  rest.  On  either  side  is  dull 
green  vegetation,  mere  strips,  which 
yet  impart  a  certain  beauty  to  the  land¬ 
scape,  a  relief  to  what  is  beyond;  for 
beyond  is  the  desert.  Who  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  desert?  It  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  verse  and  prose,  it  has  been 
execrated  and  praised;  there  be  some- 
who  say  a  curse  rests  upon  it,  and 
others  who  find  in  it  a  glamour,  a 
strange  elusive  charm.  True,  when, 
night  descends  and  a  great  golden 
moon  thrusts  its  arc  above  the  horizon, 
and  all  is  cool  and  quiet,  and  the  vault 
is  a  blue  black  studded  with  stars  in¬ 
numerable,  the  desert  is  transformed. 
White  and  ghostly  gleams  the  sand- 
stretch,  the  ripple  ridges  edged  as  with 
a  hoar-frost  or  a  crusting  of  sparkling 
salt.  It  is  then,  then  only,  that  the 
immensity,  the  freeness,  the  mystery 
of  the  tenantless  space  is  realized  to- 
the  full,  and  mayhap  appreciated.  But 
the  desert  by  day,  tawny,  hot,  void  of 
all  shade,  void  of  all  life,  grim,  relent¬ 
less,  reflecting  the  sun’s  glare  with  an 
added  glare  of  Its  own,  wearisome  to- 
the  eye,  trying  to  the  mind,  merging  on 
all  sides  with  the  steely  azure  of  a 
glittering  sky— such  a  desert  is  vile,  vile 
and  thirsty.  How  much  viler  when  its 
powdery  crust,  its  top-dressing  of  grit 
and  dust  and  sand  and  tiny  pebbles,  is 
caught  and  lifted  by  the  fierce  habotih, 
and  driven  in  swirling,  engulfing 
clouds  of  black  or  yellow  drift— a  fly¬ 
ing,  choking  desert  in  the  air,  a  hide¬ 
ous  torment,  a  terror  sweeping  to  blind 
and  paralyze  and  even  to  destroy,  bated 
by  man  and  beast,  a  judgment  of  Allab 
upon  sinful  and  impious  humanity. 

Far,  then,  as  eye  can  reach  stretches 
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the  gleaming  plain,  dotted  in  parts  by 
tborn-busb,  in  parts  raised  into  mounds 
by  tbe  drift,  but  to  all  intents  a  dull 
level,  across  wbicb  a  rider  trots  slowly 
on  bis  donkey,  a  moving  speck  of  gray 
and  white. 

There  are  gazelle  out  yonder,  timid 
pretty  creatures,  hard  to  find,  harder 
to  approach,  harder  still  to  slay,  though 
it  may  be  done,  for  the  deer  are  curi¬ 
ous,  and,  like  wiser  animals,  love  to 
linger  on  the  verge  of  danger. 

So  much  for  the  east.  On  the  west 
courses  the  broad  Nile,  the  river  of 
antiquity,  the  most  famous  waterway 
in  history,  .and  its  farther  bank  is  a 
dense  mass  of  what  in  the  Americas 
would  be  called  palmetto  scrub.  If  we 
creep  up  the  eastern  bank  in  a  nuggar 
and  then  hoist  canvas  and  launch  out 
into  the  deep,  we  shall  sail  and  drift 
and  land  opposite  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Atbara,  and  find  comfort  in  the  shade, 
and  discover  a  multitude  of  doves— 
ring-doves  and  tiny  long-tailed  fellows, 
which  fiy  with  the  speed  of  swallows, 
and  have  no  fear  of  man.  A  dense 
zareba  of  thorns  lines  the  edge  of  the 
scrub-belt,  and  within  It  rove  goats  and 
the  thin  sheep  which  one  first  knew  in 
pictures  of  the  Mount  of  Olivet  and  tl>e 
Cedars  of  Lebanon.  It  is  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  upon  what  the  goats  of  the 
Sudan  support  existence.  Out  into  the 
desert  they  are  driven  at  daybreak, 
back  to  the  villages  they  are  shep¬ 
herded  at  sunset.  At  all  times  they  ap¬ 
pear  expectant,  they  seem  for  ever  hun¬ 
gry,  and  there  is  no  very  visible  sus¬ 
tenance  for  them  In  the  waste.  Yet 
they  fiourisb  and  yield  a  thin  milk. 
Like  the  desert  itself,  they  constitute 
a  mystery. 

There  are  traces  of  cultivation,  an¬ 
cient  indigo-vats,  runnels  where  Nile 
water  has  coursed  of  old.  Some  day 
these  feddans  will  again  bear  fruit, 
twenty,  fifty,  an  hundredfold,  for  this 
is  cotton  soil,  and  waits  only  tbe  ad¬ 
vent  of  tbe  steam-pump,  tbe  canal,  the 


laborer— in  short,  the  capitalist— to 
blossom  like  tbe  rose.  There  is  an  isl¬ 
and  up-stream,  fiat  and  low-lying,  with 
a  sluggish  back-water  and  muddy 
shores,  an  ideal  place  for  duck.  As  the 
evening  falls  we  see  them  come,  long- 
wedge-shaped  fiigbts  of  them,  with- 
necks  and  wings  outstretched,  seeking 
the  shailows  and  their  night’s  rest. 
few  geese,  ungainly  birds,  head  also- 
for  the  fiats  as  the  sun  sinks,  and  soon 
the  whole  scene,  peaceful,  and  for  a 
space  of  exceeding  beauty,  is  bathed 
in  that  wondrous  after-glow  which  can 
transform  tbe  most  prosaic  of  land¬ 
scapes.  The  west  is  full  of  a  curious 
greenish  hue,  a  light  green,  so  light 
that  the  tufted  palm-tops  look  black 
against  it,  a  soft  chaste  color,  which 
somehow  induces  a  sadness  and  a  si¬ 
lence  and  a  strange  yearning  after 
things  unknown.  Trace  the  green  up 
and  mark  how  it  becomes  tinged  with 
saffron  and  merges  with  tbe  most  deli¬ 
cate  of  pinks,  wbicb  in  its  torn  shades 
off  Into  a  dainty  violet.  This  last 
forms  the  connecting-link  between  the 
sunset  hues  and  the  great  arch  of  deep 
rich  blue  overhead  and  in  the  east,  al¬ 
ready  set  with  twinkling  stars,  half¬ 
gilt,  half-silver. 

The  old  mud-brick  Dervish  fort  is 
very  fine— ay,  and  very  homely  looking 
—against  tbe  sky,  and  fish  are  rising 
for  the  evening’s  meal  In  the  waters 
of  the  tributary.  The  Nile  and  all  its 
feeders  are  full  of  the  finny  tribe. 
There  is  a  perch-like  fish  wbicb  attains 
huge  dimensions,  an^  may  weigh  many 
hundred  pounds— a  mass  of  fishy  flesh 
covered  with  coarse  scales,  and  carry¬ 
ing  stout  teeth  in  bis  jaws.  A  sporting 
fellow  this,  keen  on  a  spoon-bait,  and 
trying  as  a  tarpon  to  the  tackle.  Not 
infrequently  be  is  to  be  seen  drifting 
down-stream  dead  and  decomposed. 
Happy,  then,  the  Sudani  who  meets 
with  such  dainty  and  filling  fare,  for 
few  nets  could  hold  such  a  monster, 
and  he  is  hard  to  spear,  while  bis  con- 
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dition  is  no  drawback  to  the  omnivor¬ 
ous  biack.  Again  there  are  small  fish 
with  pig-like  snouts  and  a  reddish 
skin,  and  pretty  little  silver  fish  with 
bumped  backs  and  wondering  eyes,  and 
ugly  chaps  like  sea-braize,  and  spiky 
villains,  and  fioating  electric  batteries, 
veritable  bags  of  living  jelly,  prized  for 
headache  and  sunstroke  when  cut  in 
strips  and  bound  about  the  aching  fore¬ 
head.  Strangest  of  all  are  the  siluroids 
or  mud-fish,  hideous  monsters,  lumpy 
and  fiat  at  the  same  time,  with  per¬ 
verted  grins  stamped  upon  their  bends, 
thick  blubber  lips,  and  trailing  tenta¬ 
cles.  Half-amphibious  these,  which  go 
prowling  ashore  of  evenings,  and  hide 
in  holes  and  crannies,  and  may,  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,— at  least,  so  ’tis 
said,— play  a  part  in  the  spread  of  that 
sleeping  sickness  which  slew  Durnovo 
the  Portuguese.  This,  however,  is  no 
scientific  memoir,  so  we  shun  lengthy 
and  high-sounding  titles,  and  hark  back 
to  the  Atbara  and  the  night  cries  which 
assail  us  as  the  land  is  wrapped  in 
darkness. 

A  Jackal,  prowling  on  the  outskirts 
of  some  distant  village  in  the  scrub, 
howls  dismally,  and  is  answered  by  the 
harsh  cry  of  a  purple  heron  bunting  for 
its  prey.  The  hum  of  Insects  is  in  the 
air,  the  giddy  dance  of  winged  and  un¬ 
seen  hosts  is  going  on  above  and  about 
us.  There  is  a  beating  of  countless 
tiny  wings.  A  mosquito  shrills  in  the 
ear  and  quarters  a  skin  patch  against 
which  he  is  crushed  ere  he  can  raise 
his  legs  and  thrust  home  his  doubly 
channeled  proboscis.  Silly  weak-look- 
ing  white  files,  with  beady  eyes  and 
double  tails,  commit  suicide  in  dozens 
round  the  lamp;  and  a  blundering  dy¬ 
ing  beetle  buzzes  dazed  into  the  light 
circle,  stuns  himself,  and  twirls  noisily 
upon  the  table  like  a  cockchafer  on  a 
pin.  It  is  the  customary  night,  cool, 
pleasant  restful  save  for  such  lesser 
worries,  and  here,  as  will  yet  be  shown, 
these  are  but  a  trifle.  On  the  morrow 


we  are  off  for  the  journey  of  two 
hundred  miles  to  that  new  Khartoum 
which  is  rising  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
ashes,  from  the  crumbling  mud  and 
brick  of  the  town  which  the  Mabdi  and 
the  Khalifa  destroyed. 

We  look  back  as  we  swing  round  into 
the  Nile,  and  for  those  of  us  who  have 
not  seen  the  Bahr-el-Azrak  *  in  the 
summer  months  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  the  Atbara  must  be  like  when, 
fed  by  snow  and  rain,  thick  with  mud 
and  silt  and  rock-washings,  it  comes 
plunging  bank-full— ay,  brimming  over 
—down  the  wide  gap  which  runs  away 
eastward  below  and  beyond  the  bridge. 
Now  a  mere  trickle,  with  sundry  deep 
pools,  it  will  anon  be  a  mighty  river 
laden  with  wealth,  a  mountain  torrent 
broader  than  the  Thames  at  Oxford, 
more  rapid  than  the  Tay. 

The  revolving  stern-wheel  of  a  river- 
steamer  is  an  interesting  sight  when 
viewed  from  above,  and  one  calculated 
to  make  the  beholder  dizzy,  so  rapid 
the  whirling  of  the  paddles,  so  constant 
the  leaping  of  the  spray.  It  has  a  cool¬ 
ing  effect  on  a  broiling  day,  and  the 
sound  of  it  is  pleasant  music  to  the 
ears  and  heartsome  always,  for  the 
Sudan  is  a  country  where  it  is  best 
to  be  in  motion.  It  is  the  man  who 
sits  still  and  does  nothing  who  would 
die  there.  Hence  such  men,  white  men 
at  least,  do  not  exist.  We  are  not  fast 
travellers,  but  there  is  no  necessity, 
and  the  current  is  strong,  so  that  our 
six  miles  or  so  serve  very  well;  and 
the  Amka  beats  and  throbs  and  drives 
her  blunt  well-strengthened  snout  into 
the  murky  stream  and  raises  a  little 
breeze,  which  makes  all  the  difference 
to  our  comfort.  We  have  the  river 
pretty  well  to  ourselves.  There  is  not 
much  trade  on  this  reach  between  Ber¬ 
ber  and  Shendy,  and  the  days  when 
the  gunboats  patrolled  it  are  over,  so 
on  we  creep,  the  black  rels  flndlng  his 
way  by  some  subtle  instinct  between 
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tbe  shoals  and  amongst  the  sand-banks. 
On  tbe  whole  It  Is  uninteresting.  Bird- 
life'  is  scarce,  reptiles  there  are  none, 
the  banks  scarcely  repay  a  scrutiny, 
save  that  once  or  twice  we  pass  a  noble 
tree,  a  giant  for  this  part  of  tbe  coun¬ 
try,  with  thick  umbrageous  foliage,  and 
guarled  roots  reaching  greedily  tow¬ 
ards  the  Nile.  There  are  a  few  hippo¬ 
potami  even  so  far  north  as  this. 
News  of  their  depredations  reaches 
Berber  every  now  and  then,  but  they 
are  rarely  seen,  and  live  unmolested. 
They  did  not  even  favor  us  with  an 
interview.  We  pass  but  few  sakia- 
pits  with  their  grass  screens,  their 
groauing  wooden  wheels,  their  revolv¬ 
ing  ropes  with  tbe  pots  fast  fixed  ou 
them,  dredging  for  the  precious  water, 
their  circling,  blindfolded  bullocks,  and 
the  little  boy  urging  them  with  voice 
and  kurbash.  Few  sakias,  and  there¬ 
fore  little  cultivation,  though  afore¬ 
time,  to  judge  by  the  universal  stunt¬ 
ing  of  the  dom«,  there  must  have  been 
a-many.  The  palms  are  crippled,  hav¬ 
ing  been  lopped  of  tbe  forking  wood  so 
needed  for  the  water-w’heels.  Here  and 
there  stretches  a  field  of  full-headed 
dura,  each  noble  plant  towering  above 
a  tall  man’s  bead;  here  and  there  grows 
some  bursem  grass,  or  sesam6,  or 
sweet-smelling  vetch,  or  fiowering 
beans.  Mere  fringes  for  local  needs, 
for  men  and  cattle  and  the  brewing 
of  merissa;  yet  there  is  good  land  be¬ 
yond  and  plenty  of  It.  As  ever,  there 
is  a  glory  in  the  sunset,  warm  and  red 
to-night,  so  that  there  are  rich  violet 
hues  upon  the  Nile  and  pink  refiections 
from  the  spits  of  sand.  The  river  is 
very  wide,  and  there  are  two  channels 
in  front  and  a  green  Jewel  of  an  isl¬ 
and  between  them,  and  away  ahead 
and  to  the  eastward,  as  it  grows  dusky, 
a  light  glimmers  like  a  monstrous  star. 
It  is  from  the  minaret  tower  in  Shendy, 
in  Shendy  on  the  Nile.  W’e  call  there 
for  a  little  coal,  a  rare  fuel  In  the 
Sudan,  and  the  calling  is  of  the  sim- 
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plest.  Tbe  boat's  fat  bow  goes  bump 
on  tbe  sand,  the  steamer  swings  round, 
a  rope  is  passed  ashore,  a  gangway 
thrust  out,  and  we  are  come  to  au 
anchorage.  Shendy  is  tbe  Hounslow 
or  Canterbury  of  the  Sudan.  Horses 
which  have  been  in  Kordofan  come 
here  to  die  of  big-bead,  tbe  dikkop  of 
South  Africa;  mules  which  have  trav¬ 
ersed  the  Babr-el-Ghazal  province 
travel  hither  wrecks  from  tsetse  bites. 
Bugles  blow  in  Shendy,  and  Egyptians 
with  blue  breeches  and  scabbarded 
swords  swagger  about  its  dusty  streets. 
In  a  word.  It  is  the  cavalry  bead- 
quarters,  the  sole  Interest  it  possesses. 
But  they  make  a  good  damoor  there— 
the  useful  cotton  cloth  of  the  country; 
and  the  golden  goat-sucker  Is  found 
in  tbe  neighborhood. 

Were  we  to  describe  every  mile  of 
the  w’ay  to  the  Sbabluka,  It  would  be 
more  or  less  of  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  said.  There  is  rarely  any  sud¬ 
den  variation  in  Sudanese  scenery. 
Things  move  slowly  in  the  Nile  valley, 
and  physical  features  for  the  most  part 
alter  but  little.  When  a  change  has 
been  effected  tbe  land  seems  so  proud 
of  it  that  It  preserves  the  new  forma¬ 
tion  to  the  verge  of  monotony,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  sudd;  but  we  are  very  far 
from  tbe  sudd,  and  must  hie  back  to 
tbe  north  of  the  Sbabluka.  There  are 
low  bill-ranges  on  tbe  route,  and  even 
bold  bluffs  of  sand  cliffs  dipping  to  the 
river  as  in  Egypt,  and  one  day,  afar 
off,  we  see  the  Pyramids  of  Merowe, 
baking  in  a  merciless  be^  as  they  have 
baked  for  centuries.  The  rest  is 
desert  and  thorn  bush,  dOm  scrub  anJ 
donkeys,  cultivated  patches  refreshing 
to  the  eye,  yellow  sand-banks,  mud 
and  a  muddy  river,  the  driest  of  dry 
airs,  the  hottest  of  suns,  the  laziest  of 
people,  the  scraggiest  of  goats,  the 
loneliest  of  landscapes. 

But  there  comes  a  change,  and  the 
change  is  welcome.  It  is  marked  ty 
confused  heaps  of  huge  black  and 
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brown  rocks  dotted  about  the  desert, 
fantastic  masses,  Jumbled  exceedingly, 
as  though  giants  had  been  rearing 
cairns  at  random.  The  individual 
stones  are  often  very  large— great 
blocks,  cracked  and  gaping,  but  little 
weather-worn.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  regular  ridge  of  this  formation,  but 
as  a  rule  Isolated  hillocks,  roughly  pic¬ 
turesque.  They  impart  a  savage  touch 
to  the  prevailing  sterility  of  the  desert; 
but  the  river  is  changing,  and  chang¬ 
ing  for  the  better.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
wider,  and  the  waters,  by  reason  ■  of 
shallowness,  appear  less  muddy.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  very  wide,  resembling  a  lake 
rather  than  a  stream,  and  on  its  bosom 
bears  a  multitude  of  tiny  islets— not 
the  dreary  sandbanks  or  the  mud- 
stretches  with  their  patches  of  green 
crop,  but  regular  little  fairylands,  all 
yellow-flowering  mimosa,  varied  aca¬ 
cias,  “holy-thorn,”  and  loftier  trees,' 
their  banks  resplendent  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  vivid  creeper,  thick  and  dense, 
which  coats  rocks  and  tree-trunks  and 
grassy  knolls,  and  seems  to  have  crept 
everywhere,  a  veritable  leafy  carpet. 
The  thickets  are  full  of  birds,  most 
noticeable  of  all  the  wbiteheaded  flsli- 
hawk,  a  motionless  and  lonely  flgure. 
The  Nile  has  suddenly  become  lively, 
rippling  over  shallows,  curling  into 
eddies  and  back-waters,  foaming  and 
splashing  round  great  stones,  swirling, 
swishing,  sounding,  sweeping,  sucking, 
and  slobbering.  A  real  river  such  as 
the  stay-at-homes  know. 

Having  got  safely  througli  tlie  Shab- 
luka;  the  Nile  is  making  merry  for  a 
bit,  and  very  well  the  old  fellow  does 
it  So  cunningly  does  he  lose  himself 
in  a  maze  of  channels  that  it  is  hard 
for  the  navigator,  and  consequently 
we  slide  and  stick  on  a  submerged 
bank,  and  can  bear  the  river  laughing 
at  us  as  be  slaps  our  sides,  while  tlie 
paddle-floats  slap  him  angrily  back  to’ 
no  purpose.  Overside  go  the  crew, 
reckless  of  crocodiles,  which  exist 
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amongst  these  shoals,  and,  up  to  their 
chests  in  water,  strain  and  lieave, 
while  they  break  out  into  the  working 
chorus,  without  which  no  black  can 
put  bis  muscles  on  the  stretch.  It 
takes  long  to  budge  the  Amka,  but  we 
are  off  at  last,  threading  our  way 
amongst  the  shallows,  and  noting  bow 
green  and  fertile  are  the  banks,  though 
almost  wholly  uncultivated.  Here  and 
there  we  come  across  Nile  nuggars  and 
gbyassas  lying  up  in  this  delectable 
spot,  their  long  sloping  gaffs  with 
streaming  ribbon  pennons  rising  above 
the  tree-tops,  while  thin  curls  of  smoke 
writhe  up  from  them,  showing  that 
cooking  is  in  progress. 

Far  ahead  stretches  a  long  range  of 
dark  hills,  and  it  is  through  these  the 
Nile  courses  to  form  the  Shabluka. 

’Tls  dawn!  and  all  the  east  a  flery  red, 

A  crimson  glory  on  the  world’s  rim, 
A  belt  of  glowing  fire  which  stretches 
far 

Beyond  the  palms  to  lonely  moun¬ 
tains  dim; 

Reaching,  a  sheet  of  flame,  to  where 
the  hills 

Lie  hunched  against  a  sickly  south¬ 
ern  sky, 

To  where  the  river  vanishes  within 

The  mighty  ridge  flanked  by  its  bul¬ 
warks  bi^. 

’Tis  dawn!  and  soon  there  rises  in  the 
east 

The  curving  rim  of  yet  another  sun. 
To  scorch  and  blast  and  wither  in  his 
mi^t. 

Save  only  where  the  shining  waters 
run; 

Where  sweeping  broad  they  lave  the 
island  banks 

And  slip  in  eddies  from  the  lurking 
shoal. 

And  to  the  parched  and  thirsty  desert 
land 

A  meagre  tribute  Indolently  dole. 

'Tls  dawn!  and  perched  upon  the 
withered  bough 

The  sleepy  flsh-hawk  startles  in 
affright, 
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To  find  that  while  he  slumbered  on  his 
perch 

The  day  has  trodden  on  the  heels  of 
night. 

It  Is 'well  to  enter  the'  Shabluka  at 
idawn,  and  well  to  leave  it  at  night,  at 
least  when  heading  southward,  for  then 
:all  its  wonder  is  apparent,  and  it  Is  a 
wonderful  place.  Most  wonderful  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  the  Nile  should 
have  taken  such  a  course.  Why,  when 
all  around  stretches  a  vast  plain, 
should  the  river  have  chosen  to  thrust 
Its  waters  through  a  narrow  chasm, 
between  walls  of  ruddy  felslte?  Did 
some  volcanic  disturbance  force  It  to 
flow  thus?  Is  It  the  result  of  some 
great  earth-movement  of  old?  The  hill- 
range  is  short  and  limited,  a  tiny  dis¬ 
trict  of  elevations,  and  yet  the  Nile 
pierces  It  like  a  letter  T  turned  upside- 
down  and  facing  the  wrong  way. 
These  be  questions  for  the  geologist, 
and  it  would  be  Interesting  to  hear 
him  explain  the  right  angle  in  the 
gorge.  What  made  the  river  swing 
suddenly  to  the  west,  so  that  looking 
northward  down  the  long  arm  of  the 
T  Is  for  all  the  world  like  surveying  a 
narrow  Scottish  fiord,  a  regular  ml-de- 
sac,  or,  as  Schwelnfurth  has  It,  the 
Bingerloch  on  the  Rhine? 

A  truce  to  science!  Let  us  note 
rather  how  fair  is  the  scene  as  one 
approaches  the  northern  portal  whence 
issues  a  Nile  cataract  so  called,  a  fine 
show  of  rapids,  where  the  river  Is 
seamed  by  rocks  and  slender  spits  of 
islands,  and  has  all  the  beauty  of 
variety.  We  find  a  small  timsah  guard¬ 
ing  the  gate,  a  sleepy  reptile  with 
mouth  open  to  the  breeze.  He  scur¬ 
ries  off  his  ledge  as  the  steamer  passes, 
and  watches  us,  with  only  an  eye-rldge 
and  a  nose-knob  showing.  We  think 
of  him  when  later  on  we  meet  a  black, 
blown,  and  headless  corpse  rolling 
down-stream.  Natives  who  try  to 
swim  the  Nile  are  often  drowned.  No 
doubt  this  was  one.  and  the  loss  of 
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his  head  a  secondary  affair.  The  sides 
of  the  gorge  begin  abruptly,  and  tower 
to  a  fair  height.  They  are  of  a  reddish 
and  barren  rook,  all  screes  and  loose 
stones  at  their  bases,  and  holding  the 
heat,  which  is  Just  tempered  by  the 
gentle  wind.  It  is  a  grim  place  the 
Shabluka,  and  one  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  why  the  Dervishes  did  not  bold  it 
In  force.  ’Tls  said  they  were  afraid 
of  a  flanking  movement;  but  they 
would  not  easily  have  been  dislodged 
from  a  region  of  rocky  chaos.  If  one 
climbs  a  hill  In  the  Shabluka  region, 
there  is  nothing  to  see  but  a  Jumbled 
mass  of  hill-tops  with  dry  valleys  be¬ 
tween,  the  river-track,  and  the  distant 
desert.  Everywhere  stones  littered 
about,  and  a  few  thorny  acacias  some¬ 
how  eking  out  existence.  A  curious 
spot,  which  might  have  prolonged  the 
Khalifa’s  agony  had  not  the  gods, 
meaning  to  destroy  him,  first  made 
him  mad.  Anyhow  be  might  have 
played  havoc  amongst  the  gunboats 
with  his  riflemen  perched  behind  the 
boulders  on  either  side.  There  are  a 
few  tiny  patches  of  green  even  within 
the  gorge,  bits  to  which  soil  has  clung 
and  to  which  seeds  have  been  wafted, 
and  where  birds  have  cast  their  drop¬ 
pings,  and  which  have  brought  forth 
fruit  In  the  shape  of  grass  and  bushes 
and  stunted  palms.  The  current  Is  swift 
and  full  of  curls  and  eddies,  while  at 
the  turn  there  is  a  regular  whirlpool, 
which  tests  our  steering-gear  as  we 
round  the  corner,  rattling  and  splash¬ 
ing. 

In  front  Is  the  long  limb  of  the  T , 
and  it  is  most  beautiful  at  dusk,  when 
beyond  the  southern  outlet,  or  rather 
inlet,  the  sun  sinks  in  splendor.  Then 
the  light  of  dying  day  touches  the  red- 
brown  felslte  and  transforms  It,  the 
waters  are  a  vivid  purple,  the  hue  of 
an  oil-film,  the  patch  of  sky  brilliant 
and  glowing.  Great  bats  come  flying 
from  hol^s  In  the  cliffs  and  patrol  noise¬ 
lessly,  slaying  and  gorging  the  Insects 
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whose  low  hum  fills  the  air.  As  it 
darkens  it  becomes  a  weird  place.  One 
feels  hidden  away— a  contrast,  indeed, 
to  what  has  been  earlier— and  the  rocks 
take  strange  shapes  in  the  uncertain 
glimmer.  Night-birds  call  eerily,  and 
leaping  fish  splash  and  splash  again. 
Ere  this,  however,  we  have  seen  the 
vertical  ridges  due  to  shearing  stresses, 
and  the  columnar  formations,  exceed¬ 
ingly  like  those  at  the  far-famed 
Giant’s  Causeway.  There  are  two 
separate  collections  of  these,  and  they 
form  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  the 
passer-by.  Beyond  the  gorge,  which  is 
some  twelve  miles  in  all,  lies  a  region 
of  back-waters,  very  lovely  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-time.  These  are  channels  looping 
round  Gobel  Uoyan,  the  lofty  and  iso¬ 
lated  hill  from  which  it  is  said  officers 
of  the  avenging  army  first  caught  sight 
of  the  white  dome  of  the  Mahdi’s  tomb 
in  the  wicked  city  of  the  Khalifa. 
Some  day  the  Shabluka  will  be  the 
Brighton  of  Khartoum,  a  branch-line 
will  take  wearied  workers  there  for  a 
week-end  amongst  the  islands,  there 
may  be  a  hotel,  fishing  quarters,  and 
steam-launches  for  river  trips.  It  is 
well  to  see  it  wild  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so,  for  the 
main  Nile  is  shallow  in  the  tourist 
months,  and  the  Halfa-Khartoum  train 
passes  six  miles  and  more  away.  The 
back-waters  are  charming  in  the  heat, 
the  villages  picturesque  with  their 
thatched  tukls,  a  few  guinea-fowl  strut 
and  call  amongst  the  uudergrow’th,  and 
there  are  many  brightly  plumaged 
birds— kingfishers,  orioles,  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  doves.  A  fine  place  for  a  pic¬ 
nic,  but  a  trifie  far  from  the  metropolis, 
and  as  yet  deserted.  A  straight  stretch 
of  forty  and  odd  miles  to  Kerreri  and 
Omdurman,  and  one  void  of  interest, 
it  is  to  be  feared.  True,  some  of  the 
villages  are  worth  a  visit,  and  for  those 
who  know  it  not  the  lu-lu  or  shrill 
aachareet  of  the  women  is  entertaining; 
but  the  scenery  is  dull,  drab,  and  un¬ 


profitable,  dreary  desert,  a  few  lonely 
bill-masses,  dura-fields,  and  thorn.  So 
we  hail  the  Kerreri  ridge  with  pleasure, 
and  mark  the  conical  Gebel  Surgham, 
and  think  of  Winston  Churchill  watch¬ 
ing  the  Dervish  hordes  from  its  sum¬ 
mit,  and  view  the  famous  battlefield 
where  a  few  bones  of  men  yet  whiten. 
Yonder  is  the  ridge  whence  issued  the 
charge  checked  by  Macdonald’s  demi- 
volte;  somewhere  amongst  the  sand  is 
the  wady  through  which  the  lancers 
charged.  There*  by  the  river  is  the 
place  of  camp  and  zareba,  and  out  on 
the  plain  the  wild  tribes  rushed  to 
death  with  reckless,  ill-spent  bravery. 
A  few  brief  years  ago,  and  now  peace 
and  desolation,  and  farther  on  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Omdurman.  The  fallen 
city  is  not  impressive.  Its  color  is  that 
of  its  surroundings;  it  is  five  miles  of 
mud,  five  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
huddling  by  the  Nile,  swarming  with 
humanity,  dry  and  dusty.  From  the 
top  deck  of  a  river-steamer  you  can  look 
right  into  the  place  at  high  Nile,  stare 
down  on  the  narrow  streets,  on  the  flat 
roofs,  on  the  yards  or  hooahes,  on  the 
busy  hive  of  a  city  of  markets.  At 
low  Nile  there  is  a  foreshore  where 
men  fish  and  bathe,  and  women  draw 
water  and  wash,  and  animals  drink, 
and  little  black  boys  with  prodigious 
bellies  splash  about,  and  boats  He 
loading  or  unloading.  Markets  of  gum 
and  sand  and  other  commodities  are 
here,  and  markets  of  every  kind  farther 
back  in  the  heart  of  the  great  native 
town.  The  adk  is  Omdurman,  and 
Omdurman  is  very  largely  a  vast  adk. 
We  can  just  see,  beyond  the  old  and 
lofty  south  gate,  the  house  of  the 
Khalifa  and  that  of  the  Mudir.  The 
latter  rises  where  the  harem  buildings 
stood,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous 
dwelling  in  the  place,  two-storied  and 
with  a  verandah.  In  the  Bet-el-Amana 
are  to  be  seen  the  Khalifa’s  coach, 
Gordon’s  piano,  and  other  relics;  but  it 
is  a  adk  also,  for  there  one  can  pur- 
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chase  pistols  and  quaint  muskets  from 
the  field,  the  caps  of  Abdullah’s  van¬ 
ished  bodyguard,  a  few  tattered  jibhahs 
of  deceased  warriors,  and  suchlike 
relics  of  the  past.  Our  theme  is  the 
Nile,  not  Omdurman,  so  we  paddle  past 
the  town  and  look  forward  to  barren 
Tuti  Island  on  the  left  with  its  old 
forts  and  far  off  note  the  palm-groves 

Blacirwood’a  Macaiine. 


Play! 

of  Khartoum  and  the  gleam  of  the 
white  palace.  Yonder  is  the  Blue  Nile! 
Ahead,  beyond  the  long  point,  the 
mighty  Bahr-el-Abiet  from  Equatoria 
closes  its  long  career.  We  are  at  the 
Junction  of  the  rivers,  the  place  where 
the  Nile  of  Egypt  is  in  the  making,  the 
spot  of  the  mingling  of  the  waters. 

Andrew  Balfour, 


PIPER,  PLAY! 

Now  the  furnaces  are  out. 

And  the  aching  anvils  sleep; 

Down  the  road  the  grimy  rout 
Tramples  homeward  twenty  deep. 
Piper,  play!  Piper,  pl^! 

Though  w'e  be  o’erlabored  men. 
Ripe  for  rest,  pipe  your  best! 

Let  us  foot  It  once  again! 

Bridled  looms  delay  their  din; 

All  the  humming  wheels  are  spent; 
Busy  spindles  cease  to  spin; 

Warp  and  woof  must  rest  content. 
Piper,  play!  Piper,  play! 

For  a  little  we  are  free! 

Foot  It,  girls,  and  shake  your  curls. 
Haggard  creatures  though  we  be  I' 

Racked  and  soiled  the  faded  air 
Freshens  in  our  holiday; 

Clouds  and  tides  our  respite  share; 
Breezes  linger  by  the  way. 

Piper,  rest!  Piper,  rest! 

Now,  a  carol  of  the  moon! 

Piper,  piper,  play  your  best. 

Melt  the  sun  into  your  tune! 

We  are  of  the  humblest  grade; 

Yet  we  dare  to  dance  our  fill: 

Male  and  female  were  we  made — 
Fathers,  mothers,  lovers  still! 

Piper— softly;  soft  and  low; 

Pipe  of  love  in  mellow  notes. 

Till  the  tears  begin  to  flow. 

And  our  hearts  are  in  our  throats. 

Nameless  as  the  stars  of  night 
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Yet  we  yield  unrivalled  might, 

Joints  and  hing^es  of  the  world! 

Night  and  day!  night  and  day! 

Sound  the  song  the  hours  rehearse! 

Work  and  play!  work  and  play! 

The  order  of  the  universe! 

Now  the  furnaces  are  out, 

And  the  aching  anvils  sleep; 

Down  the  road  a  merry  rout 
Dances  homeward,  twenty  deep. 

Piper,  play!  Piper,  play! 

Wearied  people  though  we  be. 

Ripe  for  rest,  pipe  your  best! 

For  a  little  we  are  free! 

From  “Selected  Poems.”  John  Davidson. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  be  supremely  un¬ 
just  to  the  eminent  man  whose  first 
centenary  we  are  celebrating;  to  be  so. 
one  would  only  have  to  apply  to  Sainte- 
Beuve  himself  the  methods  of  which 
he  so  freely  made  use  in  dealing  with 
his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  if  we  were 
to  seek  in  the,  story  and  details  of  his 
private  life  for  the  meaning  of  his  work 
we  should  begin  by  giving  a  most  un¬ 
charitable  portrait— not  to  say  a  carica¬ 
ture— of  the  author  of  the  “Portraits 
llttSralres”  and  of  the  “Causerles  du 
Lundi,"  but  we  should  find  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  that  such  investigation,  minute, 
indiscreet,  and,  we  may  say,  somewhat 
perfidious,  could  throw  no  light  either 
on  the  origins  or  the  formation,  or  the 
development,  or  even  on  the  character 
and  the  nature  of  bis  talent.  To  put 
It  in  other  words,  whatever  may  have 
been  Salnte-Beuve’s  habits  in  life,  the 
intrinsic  worth,  the  real  interest  and 
the  historical  value  of  bis  work  lie  in 
the  very  fact  that  we  may  dissociate  it 
entirely  from  his  life.  Or,  to  be  still 
more  precise,  if  we  grant  that  a  portion 
of  his  work— the  “Pensfees  de  Joseph 
Delorme,”  bis  “Livre  d’Amour,”  his 
“Consolations.”  his  “Pens^es  d’AofIt”— 


cau  only  be  explained  in  connection 
with  his  life,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  poems  are  weak  for  that  very 
reason;  be  is  himself  the  man  that  has 
survived,  the  man  whose  gifts  we  still 
admire  and  whose  memory  we  honor, 
only  in  bis  critical  work,  in  his  “Por¬ 
traits,”  In  bis  “Port  Royal,”  and  in  his 
“Lundls,”  in  which,  indeed,  his  person¬ 
ality  reappears,  but  with  the  defects  of 
his  character  veiled,  erased,  and  finally 
done  away  with  by  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  bis  curiosity,  his  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  Insight  of  bis  mind,  the 
precision  of  his  judgment,  and  a  high 
standard  of  impartiality.  You  will,  I 
know,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  al¬ 
low  me  to  limit  myself  to  the  critical 
work  of  your  illustrious  fellow-citizen, 
and  to  consider  myself  fortunate  if  I 
can  make  clear  to  you  in  a  sketch,  in 
one  short  address  and  without  intro¬ 
ducing  doubtful  anecdotes  or  gossip, 
the  diversity,  the  extent  and  the  orig¬ 
inality,  of  his  work.  ^ 

What  was  criticism  before  Sainte- 
Beuve?  And  what  rank  in  the  history 
of  our  literature  could  be  claimed  by 
those  who  had  devoted  their  powers  to 
criticism?  To  find  an  answer  to  that 
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question,  we  need  only  recall  the  paltry 
fume  of  a  Marmontel,  of  a  La  Harpe, 
of  u  (ringueng.  Bolleau  Is  the  only  ex¬ 
ception,  and  lie  wrote  verse.  Generally 
speaking,  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  esteemed  a  critic  little, 
if  at  all,  above  a  “grammarian”;  they 
saw  that  the  latter  had  fewer  opportn- 
nities  of  doing  harm,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  former  needed  more  tactfnl 
management.  I  do  not  say  that  to 
astonish  yoii.  Many  great  things  have 
had  small,  I  might  almost  say  regretta¬ 
ble,  beginnings.  Literary  emulation, 
which  is  very  closely  related  to  envy, 
has  had  as  great  a  share  in  bringing 
about  modern  criticism  as  the  refining 
of  taste.  And  I  am  afraid  that  there 
are  more  traces  of  this  somewhat  hum¬ 
ble  origin  to  be  found  even  in  Sainte- 
Bcuve’s  work  than  one  would  wish  to 
find.  No  doubt  it  is  partly  owing  to 
this  its  origin  that  professional  criticism 
in  France  was  for  a  very  long  time 
what  it  was  in  the  “Satires”  of  Bolleau 
himself,  nothing  more  than  the  art  of 
exposing  faults  in  the  works  of  others: 
of  analyzing  them  with  a  view  to  “dis¬ 
qualifying”  the  work;  of  seeking  to 
gain  as  a  writer  either  of  prose  or  verse 
a  reputation  for  wit  and  sarcasm  at 
the  expense  of  talent  or  even  of  genius. 
Voltaire,  without  being  a  professional, 
liud  excelled  in  that  kind  of  criticism. 
And  after  him,  at  the  close  of  tlie 
Kevolution,  Mme.  de  Stael  and  Cliat- 
enubriand,  the  one  in  her  book  “Lit- 
tfirature’^  and  the  other  in  his  “G6nie 
du  Christianisme,”  had  conceived  an 
ideal  and  had  already  given  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  criticism  that  was  more 
generous,  more  catholic  and  impartial, 
loss  intent  on  analyzing  and  ridiculing 
defects,  more  ready  to  explain  and  de¬ 
fine  tlie  beauty  of  a  work.  Vlllemaln, 
in  ids  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  had  gone 
even  further.  He  had  treated  tlie 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  ns 
niuch  in  the  capacity  of  an  historian 
of  the  ideas,  more  especially  the  politi¬ 


cal  ideas,  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  in  the  capacity  of  “critic”  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  None  the  less, 
the  old  criticism  continued,  and  if  we 
take  all  things  into  consideration,  we 
find  that  it  is  to  this  latter  rather  than 
to  the  new  criticism  that  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  earlier  essays  belong. 

It  is  true  that  at  that  time  (during 
'the  last  years  of  the  Restoration)  ro¬ 
manticism  had  begun,  and  from  that 
time  continued,  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  classicism,  and  this  circumstance 
was  not  long  in  bringing  about  a  re¬ 
naissance  of  criticism.  For,  whereas 
tlie  former  criticism  always  nrged  its 
own  rules  and  cloaked  even  its  malice 
with  “principles,”  romantic  criticism 
was  going  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  tend  to  encourage  that 
emancipation  of  the  ego  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  what  romanticism 
means,  and  was  thus  to  raise  on  the 
ruins  of  formal  rules  the  throne  of  in¬ 
dividuality.  Romanticism  was  going 
to  devote  its  energies  to  prove  that  the 
Interest  of  any  work,  classic  or  other— 
of  a  tragedy  of  Racine  or  an  oration 
of  Bossuet— was  not  the  work  itself, 
“Andromaque,”  or  “I’Oraison  funftbre 
de  Madame  Duchesse  d’Orlfeans,"  nor 
even  Madame  herself,  still  less  Androm¬ 
ache  or  Pyrrhus,  not  even,  considered 
by  themselves,  the  subjects  of  Bos- 
suet's  eloquence  or  those  of  Racine’s 
poetry,  but  wholly  and  solely  the  man 
—the  poet  or  orator— who  stood  behind 
the  work:  Jean  Racine  himself  or 
Jacques-B6nlgne  Bossuet.  A  work  of 
art  is  looked  on  as  being  primarily  the 
manifestation  or  the  “representation,” 
so  to  speak,  of  the  author.  The  author 
translates  himself  and  cannot  help  re¬ 
vealing  his  personality.  He  displays 
and  unfolds  himself  in  it.  Purposely? 
That  is  another  matter,  and  beside  the 
mark.  At  all  events,  we  take  him,  we 
criticise  him,  just  as  he  has  given  him¬ 
self  to  ns.  We  have  him  before  ns, 
with  Ids  qualities  both  good  and  bad 
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(none  of  them  necessarily  connected 
with  bis  writing),  with  bis  charac¬ 
teristic  way  of  feeling  and  thinking, 
with  his  ideas  of  mankind  and  life; 
furthermore,  with  all  that  indefinable 
something  we  can  never  refuse  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  the  infiuences  of  origin  and 
education,  and  the  subtle  inspiration  a 
man  involuntarily  receives  from  his 
contemporaries  and  bis  environment, 
with  bis  tastes,  bis  fads,  his  prejudices, 
bis  likes  and  dislikes,  bis  very  attitudes 
and  gestures— all  that  sifted  by  means 
of  an  analysis  of  the  works— that 
henceforward  will  be  the  raw  material 
of  criticism.  The  critic’s  products  will 
be  “Portraits,”  either  head  and  should¬ 
ers  only  or  full  length,  formal  or 
homely,  either  with  brush  or  burin; 
the  works  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist 
serving  merely  as  documents  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  likeness  and  truthfulness 
of  the  portraits.  And  that,  as  you 
know,  is  what  Sainte-Beuve  did  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  from  1828  to  1837. 
He  produced  portraits  and  indiscre¬ 
tions.  And  unfortunately  for  him,  his 
indiscretions  more  than  once  erred  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  pardonable.  He 
was  sometimes  wanting  in  tact,  some¬ 
times— and  this,  perhaps,  more  fre¬ 
quently— in  generosity.  But  it  was  by 
these  methods— including  even  bis  iu- 
discretlon— that  he  succeedtnl  in  cloth¬ 
ing  the  dry  bones  of  classical  criticism 
with  fiesb  and  blood. 

You  know  what  this  theory  of  criti¬ 
cism  led  to  in  bis  bands,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it.  It  is, 
for  many  people,  the  whole  criticism 
of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  the  reason  is  that 
it  is  in  this  phase  of  bis  criticism  that 
be  has  been  most  frequently  followed. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  people  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  remarkable  originality  consists 
in  bis  having  transformed  criticism 
from  a  lifeless  analysis  of  letters  to  a 
living  biography  of  men;  and  nowa¬ 
days.  for  many  people— too  many  peo¬ 
ple— a  study  of  Moli^re  or  of  Victor 


Hugo  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
study  of  the  better-known  events  of 
their  life.  X^ere  is  no  longer  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  Judging,  appreciating,  explain¬ 
ing,  or  discussing  such  works  as 
“Tartufe,”  “Le  Misanthrope,”  the 
“Contemplations,”  and  the  “Lfigende 
des  Sidles”;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
investigating  when  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  with  whom  Armande 
B6Jart  was  disloyal  to  Molidre,  of  de¬ 
termining,  with  the  help  of  dates  and 
letters,  the  nature  of  the  Intimacy  be¬ 
tween  Victor  Hugo  and  Princess  Ne¬ 
groni.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the 
interest  of  this  kind  of  knowledge! 
But  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  the  man  to 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  when  this 
tendency  is  exaggerated  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  criticism  is  lost.  The  great 
writers  only  interest  us  by  reason  of 
their  works,  I  mean  because  they  are 
authors,  and  as  proof  we  may  recall 
how  little  interest  we  take  in  the  life 
either  of  Leffevre-Deumier  or  of  Bou- 
luy-Paty.  And  so,  before  speaking  of 
men,  one  must  be  sure  of  tlie  value  of 
their  work.  Psychology,  physiology, 
pathology,  and  other  “ologles”  cer¬ 
tainly  are  interesting,  but  it  is  an  in¬ 
terest  which  cannot  but  be  ancillary. 
Sainte-Beuve  was  fully  aware  of  it, 
and,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
that  is  what  is  noticeable  In  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  bis  second  style,  the  master¬ 
piece  of  which  is  his  “Port  Iloyal.” 

No  less  clearly  did  be  see,  though 
he  failed  to  say  so  frankly  and  em¬ 
phatically  enough,  what  was  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  such  biographical  criticism  and 
in  what  way  it  was  misleading.  For 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Buffon’s  celebrated 
dictum,  Le  style  c'eat  Vhomme,  is  not 
true  in  any  sense  whatever,  or,  at  any 
rate,  if  you  prefer  it  so,  it  may  be  or 
it  may  not  be  true;  sometimes  it  is 
Just;  often  it  is  quite  wrong.  It  would 
not  be  difiScult  to  multiply  examples. 
I  think  that  in  the  whole  history  of  our 
literature  there  is  no  temperament  so 
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well  balanced,  no  mind  better  con¬ 
trolled,  no  conduct  so  prudent  or  as¬ 
tute  as  that  of  Rabelais.  And  could 
any  one  imagine  such  a  state  of  things 
from  the  style  of  his  “Pantagruel”  or 
his  “Gargantua”?  Or,  again,  leaving 
aside  all  his  other  qualities,  do  you 
know  any  style  more  nervous— I  should 
like  to  call  it  “decisory”— more  trench¬ 
ant,  more  authoritative  than  that  of 
Bossuet?  And  yet  his  gentleness, 
which  sometimes  verged  on  feebleness, 
is  attested  by  the  witness  of  all  his 
contemporaries.  I  could  say  the  same 
of  the  author  of  the  “Soirees  de  Salut- 
P6tersbourg.”  The  famous  pages  on 
“the  executioner”  and  on  “war”— 
which,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  help  find¬ 
ing  somewhat  rhetorical— are  by  one  of 
the  most  amiable,  affectionate  and  ten¬ 
der  husbands  or  fathers.  It  is  true 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  of 
that  Immortal  idyll,  “Paul  et  Vlrglnie” 
and  of  the  “Etudes  de  la  Nature,” 
which  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  was  of  all  men  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  and  unsatisfactory  com¬ 
panion,  the  most  crotchety,  the  most 
selfish  and  the  least  disinterested  of 
men.  It  is  clear  then  that  it  is  often  a 
mistake  to  look  for  the  man  in  his  work; 
he  may  or  he  ma.v  not  be  in  It;  It  all 
depends  on  ,the  work  and  on  the  man 
himself.  Lamartine  is  perhaps  wholly 
in  such  works  as  his  “Meditations,”  his 
novels,  his  “Glrondins”;  but  you  only 
find  a  part  of  Balzac  in  his  books, 
disjecti  membra  poetce;  and,  to  revert 
to  our  subject,  the  Sainte-Beuve  of 
“Port  Royal”  Is  only  a  very  distant  re¬ 
lation  of  “Joseph  Delorme”  or  even  of 
the  author  of  “Volupte.” 

Quite  recently  a  number  of  letters  of 
Sainte-Beuve  have  been  published,  the 
most  Important  of  which  are  those 
which  form  the  correspondence  with 
the  Oliviers  of  Lausanne,  and,  as  you 
know,  they  belong  to  the  most  troubled 
part  of  the  great  critic’s  life.  In  them 
he  Is  always  complaining  that  his 


health  is  giving  way,  and  he  comments 
in  twenty  different  ways  on  La 
Bruy^re’s  epigram:  “Criticism  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  requires  more  health 
than  genius.”  La  Bruyfire  was  right. 
Health  of  body,  soul,  and  mind,  that 
is  the  first  requisite  of  a  critic,  and 
during  the  years  between  1830  and 
1848  Sainte-Beuve  learned  it  by  bitter 
experience.  His  private  affairs  in  the 
meantime  were  in  much  the  same  state 
as  his  health.  Modest  though  his  tastes 
were— and  they  remained  modest  to  the 
end,  simple  and  bourgeois— his  unre¬ 
lenting  Industry  failed  to  satisfy  them, 
and  want  of  funds  often  made  him  de¬ 
prive  himself  of  holidays.  He  also 
suffered  humiliation- his  pride  was 
wounded;  for  it  was  just  at  that  time 
(1830-1848)  that  the  growing  reputation 
of  Musset,  Vigny,  Lamartine,  Hugo, 
and  others  caused  him  deep  offence, 
proportionate  to  his  conviction  that  he 
himself  was  a  poet;  and  he  was  quite 
ready  to  despise  the  humbler  task  to 
which  he  found  himself  bound  by 
necessity.  What  more  can  we  add? 
He  felt  the  bitterness  of  discontent  all 
the  time  that  he  was  boasting  of  bis 
Independence,  and  he  tortured  himself 
by  comparing  his  own  condition  with 
that  of  men  like  Villemain,  Cousin, 
Guizot,  R6musat,  Thiers,  Mignet,  minis¬ 
ters,  peers  of  France,  conseillers  d'Etat 
deputies— in  a  word,  men  of  eminence; 
and  be  would  ask  himself  for  what 
reason?  Then  It  was,  Just  at  the  time 
when  his  letters,  and  also  his  “Chro- 
niques  parislennes”  In  the  Revue  Suisse, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  nom  de  plume. 
are  full  to  overfiowing  of  his  hatreds 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  he 
could  so  “abstract”  himself  in  the  first 
volumes  of  his  “Port  Royal”  that  there 
is  hardly  a  trace  of  it  all;  so  that  of 
all  bis  works,  it  happens,  that  the  one 
which  is  the  most  impersonai  is  pre- 
ciseiy  the  one  which  he  wrote  at  a 
time  when  be  was  most  seif-engrossed 
-and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  “littie 
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secrets  of  the  heart.”  So  true  is  it 
that  a  genuine  writer,  if  only  he  is  In¬ 
spired  with  the  importance  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  forgets  himself  whilst  dealing 
with  it,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed,  subordinates  himself  to  it  and 
puts  into  it  as  little  of  himself  as  he 
can,  and  that  Involuntarily.  That  is 
what  Sainte-Beuve,  had  he  not  known 
it  already,  would  have  learned  at  the 
school  of  Port  Royal. 

Elsewhere  I  have  praised  this  fine 
book  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  I  look 
upon  it  almost  as  a  model  of  the  way 
in  which  literary  history  should  be 
written,  almost,  indeed,  as  the  master¬ 
piece  of  French  criticism  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  its  opinions,  but  I  am  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  of  the  whole,  including 
the  digressions  which,  with  their  pro¬ 
fusion  and  diversity,  express  so  well 
the  contingency,  mobility  and  hazard 
in  the  sequence  of  this  world’s  events. 
Even  the  style  itself  does  not  displease 
me,  with  its  reticence,  its  “repentings” 
and  all  its  tangled  metaphors,  which  it 
is  so  easy  to  ridicule  for  their  labored 
affectation.  That  extreme  precision  is 
never  anything  more  than  a  means  of 
driving  home  the  analysis  of  ideas  or 
of  completing  the  delineations  of 
character  more  scientifically.  And  if, 
with  the  purpose  of  depicting  these 
characters,  or  of  explaining  the  minds 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  some¬ 
times  comes  about  that  the  author 
takes  the  standpoint  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  I  cannot  blame  him  for  it,  for 
it  ie  a  way  of  demonstrating,  with  a 
long  gradation  of  shades,  the  peren- 
nity  of  human  nature,  and  the  fact  that 
not  only  .a  whole  period  of  our  history, 
but  even  the  whole  of  psychology  may 
be  found  within  the  four  walls  of  one 
monastery. 

Human!  generis  mores  tibi  nosse 
volenti 

Sufficit  nna  domns  .  .  . 

It  is  thus  that  Salnte-Beuve’s  earlier 


style  found  in  bis  second  method  its 
limitations  and  its  improvements. 
“The  Ego  is  despicable,”  it  is  the  work 
that  counts— the  essays  of  Montaigne 
and  the  thoughts  of  Pascal— that  is  the 
trace  that  those  men  have  left — or -if 
you  will,  the  furrow  they  turned  in  the 
field  of  human  thought.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  man  and  of  his  private  life 
is  of  interest  only  so  far  as  it  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  knowledge  of  his 
work.  By  all  means  let  a  close  study 
of  the  life  of  Pascal  and  of  Montaigne 
be  made,  but  all  that  need  be  retained 
is  that  which  throws  light  upon  the 
history  of  their  thought.  Gather  and 
study  any  and  all  “documents”  that 
can  be  found,  but  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  task  is  done  when  they  are 
published  or  even  when  the  comments 
have  been  written.  If  amongst  them 
there  are  some  that  are  insignificant, 
let  them  be  left  aside  for  those  whom 
our  friend  Nicole  so  picturesquely  de¬ 
scribed  as  “shell-gatherers”  (though 
very  unjustly  when  he  applied  the  term 
to  Pascal);  with  a  good  story,  there  is 
the  temptation  of  telling  it  even  though 
it  is  not  to  the  point;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  distort  the  meaning  of  a 
work  by  introducing  elements  which 
the  author  never  dreamed  of.  Let  the 
work  be  reset  in  the  circumstances 
which  gave  it  birth,  and  any  effort  to 
understand  its  genesis  is  an  effort  in 
the  right  direction.  It  did  not  fall  from 
heaven  and  we  cannot  explain  it  away 
by  some  hypothesis  of  spontaneous 
generation.  If  therefore  the  work  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  events 
which  followed  it,  it  will  be  seen  how 
and  why  it  would  have  differed  ten 
years  sooner,  or  twenty  years  later. 
“L’Introductlon  i\  la  Vie  d6vote”  would 
not  be  what  It  is  if  Saint  Prangois  de 
Sales  bad  lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Furthermore,  the  criticism  of  a 
work  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  the 
sincere  criticism  of  a  great  work  be¬ 
comes  part  and  parcel  of  It,  so  to  say. 
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and  certainly  influences  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  meaning.  It  would  be  im¬ 
pertinent  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  take 
no  account  of  it.  And  out  of  all  these 
elements  together  an  opinion  may  be 
formed  entirely  personal  and  original, 
personal  for  reasons  outside  cognizance 
and  control,  and  such  an  opinion  would 
participate  in  that  kind  of  impersonal¬ 
ity  which  alone,  in  its  own  sphere,  is 
capable  of  making  the  great  works  of 
literature  or  art  living  forces  in  his¬ 
tory.  Even  the  confessions  of  Rous¬ 
seau  would  hardly  interest  us  if  there 
were  nothing  but  Rousseau  in  them. 

And  yet,  what  was  it  that  was  mis¬ 
sing  in  Sainte-Beuve’s  second  manner? 
Can  it  be  said  that  anything  was 
missing?  Yes  and  no.  There  was 
nothing  missing  if  literary  criticism  or 
history  are  an  end  in  themselves.  But 
are  they  and  can  they  be  an  end  and 
aim  in  themselves?  Many  think  so, 
many  go  so  far  as  to  say  so  in  their 
lectures;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  draw 
up  a  long  list  of  excellent  monographs 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  be  what 
they  are— merely  excellent  mono¬ 
graphs.  As  to  the  subject  of  the 
monograph,  circumstances  are  left  to 
decide,  and  no  one  dreams  of  speaking 
of  (or  of  renewing  discussions  about) 
George  Sand  and  Sainte-Beuve  unless 
the  celebration  of  their  centenary  hap¬ 
pens  to  offer  a  natural  and  topical  in¬ 
terest.  There  are  other  critics,  still 
more  independent,  who  leave  it  to  the 
course  of  their  own  thoughts  to  decide. 
I  know  some  who  happen  to  look 
through  a  catalogue  or  delve  in  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  book-store,  and  make  that  an 
excuse.  Sainte-Beuve  was  never  an 
amateur  of  this  dye,  and  if,  during  the 
needy  days  of  his  early  life  he  ran 
some  risk  of  becoming  one,  be  was 
saved  by  the  ideal  of  criticism  which 
he  always  held  before  him.  Not  that 
the  conception  of  this  ideal  was,  even 
at  that  time,  very  precise  or  clear;  it 
would  be  dlflacult,  for  instance,  to  And 


any  very  distinct  traces  of  it  in  an 
article  dated  1835  where  it  might  be 
found,  if  anywhere,  seeing  that  its 
title  was  “Du  G^nie  critique  et  de 
Bayle.”  In  it  the  author  merely  stated 
that  one  of  the  conditions  of  true  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term  is  to  have  no  personal  art  or 
style;  and  I  can  quite  believe  that  he 
was  right.  Communion  with  the 
writers  of  Port  Royal— Pascal  alone  ex- 
('epted— could  only  tend  to  strengthen 
him  in  that  belief.  But  be  bad  also 
learned  from  the  same  masters,  this 
time  including  Pascal,  that  this  pas¬ 
siveness  and  this  disinterestedness  of 
criticism  are  good  qualities  only  in  so 
far  as  they  lead  to  something,  more 
especially  to  a  completer,  clearer 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
truth.  If  I  may  so  express  myself,  one 
cannot  make  an  off-hand  abstraction  of 
one’s  tastes  and  of  one’s  personality, 
not  even  in  literature;  but  if  a  man 
suppresses  bis  instincts  and  draws  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  at  variance  with  bis 
impressions,  there  certainly  must  be 
some  reason.  It  is  this  reason  that  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  the  “Port  Royal”;  it  is 
patent  in  the  criticism  of  the  “Cau- 
series  du  Lundi.” 

In  naming  the  “Causeries  du  Lundi” 
I  name  that  part  of  Saint-Beuve’s 
whole  work  which  is,  without  doubt, 
best  known;  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  most  popular,  It  is  at  least  the 
most  admired.  May  we  not  regret  that 
the  illustrious  critic  did  not  always  dis¬ 
play  that  “passiveness”  and  “disinter¬ 
estedness”  which  be  commended  with 
so  much  wit  in  bis  remarks  on  Bayle? 
The  “Causeries  du  Lundi”  are  hard  on 
the  conquered  of  1848;  and  from  an¬ 
other  standpoint,  when  we  turn  to  the 
articles  on  Alfred  de  Musset  or  on 
Honor6  de  Balzac,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  critic  is  taking  undue 
advantage  of  the  terribly  heavy  handi¬ 
cap  he  has  in  having  survived  those 
whose  momentary  rival  be  bad  been. 
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It  may  astonish  you  if  I,  addressing 
you  to-day,  assert  that  he  often  over¬ 
steps  the  mark  in  what  he  says  con¬ 
cerning  the  men  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Not  indeed 
that  he  has  treated  them  too  drastically, 
for  I  for  my  part  would  endorse  nearly 
every  opinion  he  expresses.  But,  think¬ 
ing  as  he  did,  he  had  no  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  such  judgments  in  1850  or  1860; 
and  surely  we  are  not  hypercritical  if 
we  look  upon  them  as  rather  political 
than  literary.  With  this  reservation, 
I  confess  I  think  that  one  cannot  exag¬ 
gerate  his  admiration  for  or  bis  praise 
of  these  “Causeries  du  Lundi.”  Men 
of  letters,  historians,  worldlings,  philos¬ 
ophers,  men  of  science,  not  one  of  them 
fails  to  make  himself  at  home  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  this  collection,  not 
one  fails  to  find  in  each  subject  the 
essence,  however  peculiar,  of  bis  own 
thinking.  In  the  “Causeries  du  Lundi” 
the  curiosity  of  the  critic  is  found  to 
be  averse  to  nothing,  bis  powers  are 
equal  to  any  subject  of  topical  interest 
which  current  events  sugg^est  for  bis 
discussion;  bis  ease  and  bis  adapta¬ 
bility  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  bis 
erudition.  Mere  or^nary  monogrraphs, 
as  he  called  them;  and,  technically, 
they  are  nothing  more;  but  it  is  difiAcult 
to  imagine  anything  more  instructive 
than  these  monographs;  and  when  read 
one  after  another  in  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion  and  without  a  pause,  these  mono¬ 
graphs  give  us  a  glimpse  of  connections 
and  sequences,  as  the  author  himself 
saw  them;  and  all  these  ‘‘observations 
of  detail”— the  too  modest  expression 
is  his  own— concur  and  converge  in  a 
common  end  and  aim  which  might  be 
termed  ‘‘the  natural  history  of  the 
mind.”  To  draw  in  outline  the  ‘‘nat¬ 
ural  history  of  the  mind”  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  criticism,  a  pur¬ 
pose  which  he  was  no  doubt  capable 
of  discovering  and  adopting  for  him- 
seif— that  is  clear  enough  in  the  ‘‘Cau- 
serles”— but  a  purpose  whose  full  Im¬ 


port  was  not  brought  home  to  him 
until  some  time  later;  in  fact— and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  time  to  insist  on  this— not 
until  he  came  under  the  infiuence  of 
those  who  are  considered— and  rightly 
so— his  disciples. 

When  we  study  the  work  and  the  life 
of  a  writer,  we  lay  great  stress  on  all 
who  have  been  bis  forerunners  in  the 
history  of  his  particular  genre,  and  we 
are  at  great  pains  to  discover  the 
origin  of  his  originality.  W’^e  are  also 
quite  willing  to  investigate  the  in¬ 
fiuence  which  bis  contemporaries  may 
have  had  on  him.  But  we  scarcely  ever 
mention— if  indeed  we  ever  do— the 
influence  of  his  disciples  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors;  and  yet  what  writer  or  what 
artist  ever  escaped  that  Influence,  how¬ 
ever  small  bis  share  in  life?  There  is 
more  Quinault  in  Corneille  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  In  Victor  Hugo 
there  is  almost  as  much  Leconte  de 
Lisle.  In  much  the  same  way  Taine 
and  Renan  are  disciples  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  but  disciples  whose  principles, 
nay  Ideas,  Sainte-Beuve  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  adopt,  and  just  as  there  is 
some  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  ‘‘Etudes 
d’histoire  religleuse”  or  in  the  ‘‘Essais 
de  critique  et  d’histoire,”  so  there  is 
some,  and  just  as  much,  Taine  and 
Renan  in  the  last  volumes  of  the 
‘‘Causeries  du  Lundi”  and  more  in  the 
‘‘Nouveaux  Lundis,”  W’^hen  disciples 
develop  the  Ideas  of  a  master  and 
carry  them  to  their  limits,  they  bring 
about  two  results:  in  the  first  place, 
they  set  in  prominent  relief  whatever 
systematic  interdependence  those  ideas 
may  have;  secondly,  they  Indicate 
exactly  the  boundaries  which  he  will 
not  exceed.  For  this  service  Sainte- 
Beuve  is  indebted  to  the  Taines  and 
the  Renans.  Whatever  Sainte-Beuve 
saw  of  the  expression  of  a  reality  or  of 
the  outlines  of  a  future  science  in  that 
‘‘natural  history  of  men’s  minds”— a 
nomenclature  which  may  at  first  have 
been  a  mere  metaphor  to  him— he  owed 
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It  to  ttie  novel  precision  which  Renan 
In  his  early  writings  gave  to  the 
physiological  conception  of  Race.  And 
Talne’s  ideas  of  the  “mutual  depen¬ 
dences’’— which,  according  to  the  theory, 
unify  in  one  “order”  Colbert,  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Versailles,  Lebrun’s  battle 
scenes,  and  Racine’s  tragedies,  making 
them  all  mere  manifestations  of  the 
same  phase  of  thought  or  feeling— all 
this,  as  it  were,  conveyed— if  not 
actually  revealed— to  Sainte-Beuve  the 
definite  expression  of  what  he  had  in¬ 
stinctively  caught  glimpses  of  in  his 
“Port  Royal”  or  in  his  “Causeries  du 
Lundi.”  , 

But,  though  he  drew  inspiration  from 
them,  he  Judged  them;  and  in  two  or 
three  respects  he  refused  to  let  himself 
be  carried  away  by  the  originality  of 
their  method.  He  did  not  consent  to 
see  with  them  nothing  in  a  literary 
work  save  an  example  of  a  thought 
phase,  nothing  but  an  historical  “docu¬ 
ment.”  For  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
seen  quite  clearly  that.  If  suflJcient 
labor  be  bestowed,  every  work  may  be 
explained  by  history— in  other  words, 
by  the  play  of  natural  forces  and  the 
force  of  circumstance;  everything  In  the 
work,  except  that  one  thing  which  is 
the  real  end  of  literary  criticism— I 
mean  the  quality  of  Pascal’s  style  and 
the  nature  of  Racine’s  genius.  For  if 
the  nature  of  Racine’s  genius  was 
determined  by  the  concatenation  of 
events  as  rigorously  as  is  claimed, 
why,  in  the  same  circumstances,  was 
there  only  one  Racine?  And,  granting 
the  force  of  all  the  ingenious  or  Instruc¬ 
tive  parallels  which  can  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  Pascal’s  language  and  that  of 
his  contemporaries  in  general,  or  that 
of  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  in 
particular,  if  Pascal’s  style  is  bis  own, 
is  It  not  true  that  he  is  therein  unique 
and  that  therefore  he  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  personality  of  Pascal? 
That  is  the  peculiar  domain  of  litera¬ 
ture  or  of  literary  criticism,  and 


Sainte-Beuve  could  not  forget  it.  Be¬ 
fore  being  a  document  on  the  customs 
of  the  age  or  even  a  manifestation  of 
the  personality  of  their  author,  a 
tragedy  of  Racine  or  a  comedy  of 
Mollfere,  “Andromaque,”  or  “Le  Mis¬ 
anthrope,”  are  primarily  literary 
works,  and  as  such  appeal  to  our  sensi¬ 
bility,  stimulating  or  touching  It  by 
means  which  literary  criticism  has.  in 
its  turn,  to  analyze,  by  defining  their 
nature,  by  explaining*  their  power  and 
by  weighing  their  legitimacy.  For  we 
are  not  always  right,  as  you  know,  in 
laughing  when  we  laugh  and  weeping 
w'hen  we  weep.  Racine  laughed  when 
the  dives  of  the  epigram  wept; 

.  .  .  .  Sur  ce  pauVre  Holopherne 

Si  mdchamment  mis  k  mort  par  Judith. 

And  the  tricks  which  made  Moliftre 
w'eep  when  Armande  B6jart  played 
them  on  him,  are  the  very  ones  which 
make  us  laugh  in  the  “Ecole  des 
Femmes.”  Furthermore,  there  are  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  used  to  draw  tears  or 
laughter,  or  more  generally  literary  In¬ 
terest,  which  are  not  by  any  means  of 
equal  value;  they  may  range  from  ex¬ 
treme  refinement  to  the  acme  of  vul¬ 
garity.  This  is  what  the  author  of  the 
“Nouveaux  Lundis”  stood  up  for 
against  the  philosophical  exaggerations 
of  his  young  rivals;  Indeed  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  defending  against 
them  his  own  originality,  and,  so  to 
say,  taking  care  of  his  own  remem¬ 
brance  in  the  minds  of  men. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  establish  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  “Nouveaux  Lun¬ 
dis”  and  the  “Causeries  du  Lundi”;  I 
will  express  no  preference;  I  want  to 
limit  myself  to  one  remark.  The 
“Nouveaux  Lundis,”  together  with  the 
first  of  his  “Portraits  Contemporalns,” 
are  undoubtedly  that  portion  of  his 
critical  work  which  is  most  like  him. 
He  bad  Just  been  made  a  Senator,  be 
was  thenceforward  free  from  the  fear 
of  need.  He  might  at  length  lay  down 
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hl8  pen  If  he  so  chose  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  work  alreads’  completed 
had  brought  him  would  not  diminish. 
He  enjoyed  his  honors:  the  Cousins  and 
the  Hugos  had  been  peers  of  France; 
he  was  a  Senator  of  the  Empire.  He 
had  regained  the  popularity  which  for 
a  moment  had  been  in  jeopardy:  two  or 
three  speeches  had  sufficed  together 
with  some  touches  of  heterodoxy  in 
his  Monday  feuilletons,  touches  which 
might  be  taken  for  opposition  were 
they  not  the  indirect  and  traditional 
way  of  flattering  those  in  power.  We 
may  say  that  we  have  seen  such 
tactics  in  France  from  the  time  of 
Rabelais  until  Sainte-Beuve’s  day— 
this  trying  to  make  the  State  believe 
that  its  authority  increases  by  reason 
of  every  addition  to  the  “province  of 
free  thought”;  and  if  we  concede  that, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  what  there 
is  of  it  in  the  “Nouveaux  Lundis.”  But 
above  all,  there  are  a  dilettantism,  a 
scepticism,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
optimism,  which  are  the  expression  of 
the  last  phase  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
thought;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  him 
and  for  us  that  the  excess  of  it  is  hid¬ 
den  by  his  love  of  literature.  If  he  had 
ceased  to  believe  In  all  else  (and  such 
a  change  would  not  have  been  a  great 
wrench  to  him),  if  he  had  come  to  dis¬ 
believe  even  those  things  which  he 
fancied  he  believed,  he  would  still  have 
had  faith  in  the  power  of  an  apposite 
word,  in  the  value  of  a  caesura  or  a 
run-on  line,  in  the  relative  worth  of 
the  various  styles,  in  literary  glory,  in, 
I  am  tempted  to  add,  the  sacerdotal 
dignity  of  criticism;  and  he  was  right, 
for  that  is  what  has  made  his  name 
survive  him. 

We  need  such  men,  we  need  all  kinds 
of  them,  men  who  place  nothing 
hi^er  than  the  glory  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  men  for  whom  that  glory  consists 
in  having  well  performed  whatever 
their  profession  called  them  to  per- 
form.  Amidst  the  countless  forms  of 


consciousness,  few  are  more  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  progress  of  culture  and 
civilization  than  professional  loyalty, 
and  I  think  of  all  the  many  virtues  that 
may  be  ours,  there  are  few  that  give 
us  a  more  just  title  to  honor  or  a  better 
claim  to  the  recognition  of  posterity. 
“Literature  leads  to  everything,  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  get  out  of  it.”  Vllle- 
main,  who  is  the  reputed  author  of 
these  words,  is  hardly  a  convincing  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  dictum.  But  change  it  to 
“literature  leads  much  further  if  only 
you  can  be  loyal  to  It,”  and  Sainte-^ 
Beuve  is  a  striking  proof  of  our  as¬ 
sertion.  If  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
work  survives  him— and  it  is  now 
thirty-five  years  since  he  died- and  if 
we  may  believe  that  it  will  survive 
him  very  long;  if  it  is  not  only  permis¬ 
sible  but,  I  may  almost  say,  obligatory 
for  justice’  sake,  to  forget  what  trace 
be  has  left  therein  of  bis  weaknesses 
in  order  that  we* may  remember  nothing 
but  the  breadth  and  the  diversity  of 
his  characteristics;  if  the  critic’s  veer¬ 
ings  and  contradictions— or  are  we  to 
go  so  far  as  to  call  them  bis  palinodes 
and  metamorphoses?— cannot  prevent 
our  seeing  from  a  distance  the  just 
proportions  of  the  unquestionable  unity 
of  his  thought;  if  it  was  his  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  empire  of  criticism  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  frontiers  and  annexing 
whole  provinces  which  a  La  Harpe  and 
a  Marmontel  would  have  deemed  bar¬ 
barous  and  therefore  unworthy  of  their 
attention;  and  if,  in  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (one  of  its  claims  to 
originality  is  having  applied  criticism  to- 
all  things,  even  where  it  was  not  re¬ 
quired),  the  name  of  Salnte-Beuve  is 
and  remains  representative  of  and 
synonymous  with  criticism  itself,  we 
may  feel  assured  that  he  owes  It  to  his 
constant  and  passionate  love  of  litera¬ 
ture.  He  had  not  always  a  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  love  for  literary  men,  especially 
if  they  were  his  contemporaries;  I  have 
not  sought  to  palliate  the  fact.  This 
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is  no  funeral  oration,  nor  is  it  an 
academical  panegyric.  But  I  feel 
bound  to  say  emphatically  that  he  was 
a  true  lover  of  literature;  he  loved  it 
with  Intensity  and  he  loved  it  in  all  its 
manifestations.  I  might  even  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  say,  that  in  all  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind  as  revealed 
by  word  or  writing,  he  looked  for 
literature  and  found  it.  He  found  it 
in  the  “Economlques  de  Sully”  and  in 
the  “Journal  de  Dangean.”  And  that 
is  what  no  one  before  him  had  ever 
done,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  no 
one  will  again;  the  times  in  which  we 
live  are  not  propitious  times  for  litera¬ 
ture,  and  that  is  what  assures  him  a 
unique  position  in  history.  How  high? 
I  cannot  say.  I  leave  that  task  to 
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those  who  speak  at  the  celebration  of 
Sainte-Beuve’s  second  centenary.  I  end 
by  saying  that  superior  as  be  is  to  all 
with  whom  one  is  tempted  to  compare 
him,  he  is  comparable  to  none  of  those 
whose  equal  he  seems  to  be— so  dif¬ 
ferent  is  he.  Joseph  Delorme,  thou 
hast  nothing  to  regret!— nothing  with 
which  to  upbraid  fortune;  fortune  knew 
what  she  was  doing  when  she  led  thee 
towards  criticism  and  turned  thy  steps 
away  from  paths  in  which  thy  rivals 
were  triumphantly  progressing,  in  order 
that  she  might  lead  thee  to  a  way  where 
none  will  ever  tread  except  in  thy  foot¬ 
prints,  where  none  can  ever  surpass 
thee  unless  it  be  by  first  following  thy 
lead  and  being  thy  disciple. 

Ferdinand  Brunetib-e. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  REACTION. 

[Concluded.^ 


I. 

A  French  statesman  some  years  ago 
told  a  public  audience  that  if  a  patient 
linguist  or  man  of  real  genius  would 
only  give  them  a  rational  dictionary  of 
party  appellations,  such  an  one  would 
earn  a  statue  of  fine  gold.  In  the  mere 
strife  of  party  this  is  not  quite  certain, 
for  it  might  happen  that  too  severely 
rational  an  investigation  of  creeds,  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  leading  persons,  and  of 
the  precise  differences  among  them, 
would  end,  if  the  dictionary  had  a  great 
sale,  in  the  disastrous  overthrow  of 
many  a  shrine,  and  ruin  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  silversmiths  who  wrought  such 
things.  In  considering,  however,  a 
more  or  less  theoretic  disquisition  like 
the  book  before  us,  we  may  as  well 
try  for  clear  Ideas  about  our  terms. 
Reaction,  for  instance,  may  be  only  an 
enemy’s  name  for  a  new  sort  of  revo¬ 
lution;  and  some  will  hold  that  one 


crucial  subject  for  England  in  our 
day  is  not  democracy  and  reaction— as 
Mr.  Hobhouse  puts  it- but  democracy 
and  expansion;  democracy  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  vast  and  heterogeneous  em¬ 
pire  over  sea,  how  far  compatible  and 
reconcilable.  Or  is  our  problem  at  Its 
root,  democracy  as  the  antithesis  of 
plutocracy;  the  form  and  surface  of 
political  power  in  possession  of  the 
many,  with  all  the  realities  of  social 
power  in  the  grasp  of  the  few?  Is  this 
the  way  in  which  our  case  would  offer 
Itself  to  a  modern  Aristotle,  Machiavel, 
or  Montesquieu? 

It  is  no  mere  platitude  that  we  have 
reached  the  threshold  of  a  new  age. 
Democracy,  nationality,  socialism,  the 
constitution  of  the  modem  State,  the 
standing  of  the  churches— all  have 
come  within  the  attraction  of  forces 
heretofore  unknown.  Science  applied 
to  material  arts  has  stimulated  produc¬ 
tion,  facilitated  transport,  multiplied 
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and  shortened  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication,  made  gold  as  mobile  as 
quicksilver.  In  different  words,  the 
habitable  globe  has  undergone  consoli¬ 
dation  that  only  half  a  century  ago 
would  have  seemed  a  miracle.  Yet  this 
consolidation,  however  it  may  have 
tended  towards  liberty  and  political 
equality,  has  by  no  means  tended  tow¬ 
ards  fraternity.  Thp  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  has  changed  the  shape  and  soft¬ 
ened  the  methods  of  international 
rivalry,  but  hard  rivalry  remains.  It 
is,  again,  making  civilization  urban, 
and  in  England,  they  say,  70  per  cent, 
of  our  pe<^le  live  in  towns.  It  has, 
among  other  cardinal  results,  magni¬ 
fied  by  a  hundred  eyes  and  arms  that 
power  of  high  finance  which  has  been 
called  “the  most  subtle,  ubiquitous,  and 
potent  of  modem  political  forces.”  ‘ 
What  passes  for  public  opinion  all  over 
Europe  is  penetrated  by  unseen,  un¬ 
suspected,  and  not  over-scrupulous  in- 
fiuences.  Your  Demos,  they  say,  is 
only  a  giant  marionette,  whose  wires 
are  pulled  from  Vienna,  Berlin.  Paris, 
New  York,  the  City  of  London.  Demos 
is  not  a  living  creature,  with  heart, 
brain,  conscience,  or  even  arms  and 
bands  to  be  called  its  own;  it  is  a 
puppet  of  banks  and  stock-exchanges. 
This  surprising  transformation  is  much 
more  than  reaction,  much  more  than 
simple  ebb  after  fiow.  Nor  can  outer 
changes  such  as  these  have  swept  over 
the  fabric  of  the  world  without  carry¬ 
ing  changes  in  their  train  to  match,  in 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  and  aims  and 
affections,  in  all  the  catalogue  of 
thoughts  on  right  and  duty  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  extra-mundane  things,  and  the 
rest  of  the  deep  elements  on  which  at 
last  the  reality  of  the  individual  man  is 
moulded.  Here  is  far  more  than  the 
mere  swing  of  reaction. 

What  is  democracy?  When  we  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  the  establisb- 

*  sir  Oonrtenar  Hbert'a  "Romanet  L«>cture  on 
Vontcoqnlen,"  p.  40. 


ment  of  democracy  is  the  great  social 
fact  of  the  Western  world  between 
1830  and,  say,  1875,  has  this  been  some¬ 
thing  or  nothing  more  than  a  political 
fact?  What  are  the  moral  bearings  of 
it;  can  there  be  a  political  fact  with¬ 
out  them?  Is  democracy  only  a  form 
of  government,  or  is  It  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  a  name  for  all  those  social 
agencies  of  which  form  of  government 
is  no  more  than  one?  Is  It  only  decen¬ 
tralization,  a  shifting  of  the  centre  of 
administrative  gravity,  or  a  sublime 
baptismal  conversion  to  a  new  faith? 
Is  It  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
or  one  of  the  secrets  of  general  civiliza¬ 
tion?  Do  you  mean  simply  escape  from 
feudalism,  and  the  establishment  of 
trial  by  jury,  responsibility  of  the  exec¬ 
utive,  spiritual  independence,  no  taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation?  Do  you 
mean  a  doctrine  or  a  force;  constitu¬ 
tional  parchment  or  a  glorious  evangel; 
perfected  machinery  for  the  wire¬ 
puller,  the  party  tactician,  the  spoils¬ 
man.  and  the  boss,  or  the  high  and 
stern  ideals  of  a  Mazzini  or  a  Tol¬ 
stoi? 

No  answer,  at  once  concise  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  to  this  leading  question 
seems  attainable,  Talleyrand  defined 
democracy  as  an  aristocracy  of  black¬ 
guards.  Democracy,  said  Mazzini,  is 
“the  progress  of  all  through  all,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  best  and  the 
wisest.”  The  words  are  eloquent,  but 
they  demand  analysis,  and  they  would 
hardly  stand  it  without  much  elucida¬ 
tion.  Every  syllable  hides  a  pitfall.  The 
ideal  may  be  exalted  and  may  be  Just, 
but  the  facts  of  life,  of  nature,  and  of 
history  are  fatally  against  It  Are  we 
to  seek  the  democratic  principle  In  Ben- 
tham’s  formula,  that  “everybody  is  to 
count  for  one  and  nobody  for  more 
than  one”?  Are  those  right  who  de¬ 
scribe  the  true  democratic  principle  as 
meaning  that  none  shall  have  power 
over  the  people,  and  complain  that  this 
is  perversely  taken  to  mean  that  none 
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shall  be  able  to  restrain  or  elude  the 
people? 

At  the  bottom  of  political  philosophy 
is  social  philosophy,  and  behind  them 
both  lies  something  more  profound 
than  either.  So  much  depends  upon 
your  view  of  man.  If  you  take  th6 
view  of  Mazzini’s  countryman,  Macbia- 
velli,  then  the  only  way  of  dealing  with 
such  a  creature  is  by  the  policeman 
with  truncheon  and  handcuffs:— Men, 
he  says  in  one  well-known  place,  never 
do  anything  good  unless  they  are 
driven;  and  where  they  have  their 
choice,  all  is  anarchy;  they  follow  the 
event;  they  are  easily  corrupted;  their 
will  is  weak;  they  waver  between 
thoroughly  good  and  thoroughly  bad; 
they  are  a  little  breed.  Man  is  what 
he  is,  and  so  he  must  be  bitted  and 
bridled  with  laws,  and  now  and  again 
be  treated  to  a  stiff  dose  of  strong 
medicines,  in  the  shape  of  fire,  bullet, 
axe,  baiter,  and  dungeon.  Calvin,  it 
might  be  said,  thought  as  ill  of  unre¬ 
generate  man  as  Machiavelli  thought 
of  him.  But  then  he  Invoked  super¬ 
natural  elements,  and  in  any  case  no 
great  leader  of  mankind  that  ever  lived 
was  so  little  of  a  democrat  or  liberal 
as  Calvin;  he  committed  himself  to  the 
decisive  theocratic  line  of  yoking  spirit¬ 
ual  and  temporal.  Geneva  was  as 
rigorous  as  Rome.  Yet  the  Calvinistlc 
communities  have  been  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic.  I  have  heard  Jesuit  Fathers 
make  the  same  claim  for  their  Com¬ 
pany.  Here  is  a  riddle  for  us. 

Is  democracy'  another  name  for 
Liberalism?  Fifty  or  forty  years  ago 
the  common  superficial  answer  to  this 
absorbing  question  would  have  been 
Yes,  and  Mr.  Hobbouse  implies  as 
much.  The  old  school  of  English 
politicians  to  whose  memory  our  author 
is  attached  were  not  particularly  fond 
of  the  name  of  democrat,  and  even  for 
a  time  preferred  radical  to  liberal.' 
Though  the  idea  and  the  thing  were 
deeply  and  primarily  English,  the  use 


of  Liberal  as  a  name  for  political  opin¬ 
ions  and  political  men  seems  to  have 
come  to  us  from  France.  Whether  in 
such  application  it  was  first  devised  by 
Madame  de  Sta61  or  by  Chateaubriand, 
the  books  appear  unable  to  decide. 
Among  us  the  name  Liberal  in  this 
sense  was  originally  a  taunt  thrown  by 
Tories  against  Whigs  a  century  ago. 
Then  it  was  cheerfully  picked  up  by 
the  Judicious  Whigs  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  as  a  word  of  really  rather  re¬ 
spectable  associations  than  otherwise. 
Just  as  after  the  Reform  Bill  the  Tory 
slowly  mellowed  himself  into  Conser¬ 
vative.  Signs  abound  that  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  both  names  may  in  their 
turn  be  superseded;  for  men  like  chil¬ 
dren  break  their  toys,  and  party  catch¬ 
words  like  poems  and  philosophies 
must  undergo  their  fates  and  fashions. 

Some  great  personages  of  adventur¬ 
ous  mind  were  by  no  means  sore  that 
democracy  means  Liberalism.  Disraeli 
did  not  think  so,  nor  Prince  Bismarck; 
no  more,  as  I  Judge,  did  Cavoor.  The 
first  of  that  remarkable  trio  believed 
that  democracy  in  England  abounded 
in  conservative  elements,  and  the 
course  of  events,  so  well  set  forth  and 
so  acutely  analyzed  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  shows  that  Disraeli  did  not 
read  the  stars  amiss.  Bismarck, 
though  he  was  a  strong  mainspring  of 
the  reaction  that  Mr.  Hobbouse  holds 
up  to  our  reasoned  reprobation,  never 
quarrelled  with  the  famous  democratic 
fundamental  that  “governments  derive 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,”  nor  did  he  think  his  own 
ideal  inconsistent  with  it.  “The  ideal,” 
he  said,  “that  has  always  fioated  be¬ 
fore  me  has  been  a  monarchy  that 
should  be  so  far  controlled  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  national  representation— ac¬ 
cording  to  my  notions,  representing 
classes  and  callings— that  monarch  or 
parliament  would  not  be  able  to  alter 
the  existing  statutory  position  before 
the  law  separately,  but  only  communi 
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sensu;  with  publicity  and  public  criti¬ 
cism,  by  press  and  Diet,  of  all  political 
proceeding:s.”  And  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  Bismarck’s  story  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Lassalle  “is  sufficient  proof 
that  be  did  not  discover  any  ultimate 
gulf  existing  between  bis  ideal  and  that 
ideal  of  a  crowned  social  democracy 
which  glittered  before  the  imagination 
of  the  brilliant  Jew.”  * 

We  need  not,  however,  go  to  conser¬ 
vative  heroes  either  at  home  or  abroad 
for  proof  that  liberal  and  democrat  are 
not  identical  or  coextensive  terms.  In 
more  than  one  time  and  land  the  for¬ 
mula  of  liberalism  has  been,  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the  peo¬ 
ple."  The  word  authoritarian  is  an 
ugly  word  in  structure  and  in  signifi¬ 
cation  alike;  it  only  forced  or  burrowed 
its  way  into  English  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  has  been  needed  to  denote  that 
sub-species  of  the  liberal  genus,  of 
which  Oambetta  was  the  first  and  most 
imposing  example  in  our  time.  A 
brilliant,  learned,  versatile  French 
critic  once  pointed  out  that  Voltaire 
was  the  best  representative  of  the 
French  spirit,  because  he  was  of  all 
men  the  most  absolutist,  and  because 
Liberalism,  the  opposite  of  absolutism, 
is  not  French.  Stirred  by  the  war 
against  clericals  and  the  congregations, 
fit,  Faguet  in  a  short  book,*  marked  by 
a  keen  and  searching  irony  that  is 
characteristic  of  him,  not  seldom  ap¬ 
proaching  to  splenetic  paradox,  Insists 
that  his  countrymen  have  still  to  un¬ 
dergo  their  education  in  Liberalism. 
They  are  all  (tatistes,  be  declares, 
accustomed  to  submit  to  despotism, 
eager  therefore  in  turn  to  practise  it; 
only  liberal  when  they  are  in  a  mi¬ 
nority,  divided  between  imperious 

*  Se«  a  remarkable  article  on  Blamarck  In  the 
“Contemporarr  lleTlew”  for  Jannarr,  1899,  by 
William  Otarke  — a  thlnklnc  man  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  writer,  wboae  premature  loaa  wUl  long  be 
deplored  by  aU  who  knew  him. 

*  “Le  Ub^talisme.”  Par  Emile  Faguet. 
(1902.) 


Jacobinism  and  tyrannical  Catholicism. 
How  far  all  that  can  be  sustained  in 
the  facts  of  the  day,  this  is  no  occasion 
to  inquire.  At  least  the  glowing  fur¬ 
nace  across  the  Channel  may  remind 
us  that,  if  reaction  has  been  severe  in 
England,  democracy  has  during  the 
same  time  been  going  through  fiery 
ordeals  in  other  forms  in  other  places. 
Democracy,  says  M.  Faguet,  is  not 
liberalism;  it  is  not  even  liberty;  it  is 
parallel,  but  contradictory.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  is  true  if  we  accept  some  au¬ 
thoritative  definitions.  Liberalism,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  Belgian  publicist,  “is 
individualism;  it  means  free  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  intellectual  order,  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  political  order,  un¬ 
limited  expansion  of  Individual  activity 
in  the  economic  order.  Its  opposite  is 
on  one  side  Socialism,  which  sacrifices 
the  individual  to  collectivity;  on  the 
other  Ultramontanism,  that  absorbs 
him  in  the  Church.”  * 

II. 

It  is  on  the  ideals  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr.  Hobbouse  assures  us. 
that,  say  what  we  may,  political  Lib¬ 
eralism  is  founded.  That  is  true,  but 
not  without  at  least  one  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  qualification  which  Mr.  Hobhouse 
will  let  me  make.  The  diplomacy  of 
the  three  old  continental  monarchies 
in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  as  crooked  and  as  sinister 
as  Europe  has  ever  seen.  It  was  the 
age  of  Frederick,  Catherine,  Kauuitz; 
and  the  first  partition  of  Poland  is 
enough  to  dissipate  any  dream  that  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  golden  age 
of  public  law  and  international  right. 
It  was  not  until  the  final  decade  that 

*  "Reflexion*” :  Emile  Bannlag  (Brasaeli,  1899), 
p.  50.  BannlDg  took  a  part  In  the  early  stage  of 
Congo  affairs,  but  the  King  quarrelled  with  him 
later. 
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Hope  came  down  from  heaven  to  earth 
—the  only  blessing  that  was  left  be¬ 
hind.  after  the  fatal  opening  of  Pan¬ 
dora’s  box  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  had  let  loose  a  cloud  of  evil  tor¬ 
ments  upon  men.  Not  at  once  did  so¬ 
cial  hope  take  its  throne  in  human 
imagination  as  the  richest  solace  and 
inspirer.  If  we  were  asked  what  Is 
the  animating  faith  not  only  of  political 
liberalism  all  over  the  civilized  world 
to-day,  but  also  of  hosts  of  men  and 
women  who  could  not  tell  us  of  what 
school  they  are,  the  answer  would  be 
that  what  guides,  inspires,  and  sus¬ 
tains  modem  democracy  is  conviction 
•of  upward  and  onward  progress  in  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  startling  to 
think  bow  new  is  this  conviction;  to 
how  many  of  the  world’s  master-minds 
what  to  us  is  the  most  familiar  and 
most  fortifying  of  all  great  common¬ 
places,  was  unknown.  Scouring  a 
library  you  come  across  a  little  hand¬ 
ful  of  fugitive  and  dnbious  sentences 
in  writers  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
time.  Bacon’s  saying,  also  to  be  found 
a  long  time  earlier  in  Esdras,  about 
antiquity  of  time  being  the  world’s 
youth,  was,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
pregnant  hint,  but  it  hardly  announced 
the  gospel  of  progress  as  now  held  by 
most  English-speaking  persons.  Mod¬ 
ern  belief  in  human  progress  had  no 
place  among  ideals  even  in  the  ei^- 
teenth  century,  if  we  take  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Diderot  for  their  expo¬ 
nents;  and  Rousseau  actually  thought 
the  history  of  civilization  a  record  of 
the  fall  of  man.  Turgot,  followed  by 
his  faithful  disciple  Condorcet,  first 
brought  into  full  light  as  a  governing 
law  of  human  things  the  idea  of  social 
progress,  moral  progress,  progress  In 
manners  and  institutions.  It  was 
events,  as  is  their  wont,  that  ripened 
the  abstract  doctrine  into  an  active 
moral  force.  Faith  in  perfectibility 
shook  for  a  season  faith  in  authority 
and  tradition  and  all  things  established. 


to  its  very  foundations.  After  shining 
in  the  ascendant  in  varied  phases  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century  or  more,  the 
new  faith  was  exposed  to  the  same 
critical  artillery  as  the  old. 

What  is  Progress?  It  is  best  to  be 
slow  in  the  complex  arts  of  politics. 
To  hurry  to  define  Is  rash.  If  we  want 
a  platitude,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
definition.  Perhaps  most  definitions 
hang  between  platitude  and  paradox. 
There  are  said  to  be  ten  thousand 
definitions  of  Religion.  Poetry  must 
count  almost  as  many,  and  Liberty  or 
Happiness  hardly  fewer.  Define  it  as 
we  may,  faith  in  Progress  has  been 
the  mainspring  of  Liberalism  in  all  its 
schools  and  branches.  To  think  of 
Progress  as  a  certainty  of  social  des¬ 
tiny,  as  the  benignant  outcome  of  some 
eternal  cosmic  law,  has  been  indeed  a 
leading  Liberal  superstition— the  most 
splendid  and  animated  of  superstitions. 
If  we  will,  yet  a  superstition  after  all. 
It  often  deepens  Into  a  kind  of  fatal¬ 
ism,  radiant,  confident,  and  infinitely 
hopeful,  yet  fatalism  still,  and,  like 
fatalism  in  all  its  other  forms,  fraught 
with  Inevitable  peril,  first  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  sense  of  Individual  responsibility, 
and  then  to  the  successful  working  of 
principles  and  institutions  of  which 
that  responsibility  is  the  vital  sap.  Of 
this  fatalism  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
call  America  the  reigning  instance  at 
our  present  time.  The  young  are  apt 
to  be  too  sure.  “Half  of  history,’’  said 
Doudan,  “is  made  up  of  unexpected 
events  that  force  the  stream  Into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course;  and,  like  one  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s  novels,  ’tis  at  a  door  bidden 
In  the  wall  that  the  Important  person¬ 
ages  in  the  drama  make  their  entries 
and  their  exits.” 

III. 

Like  democracy.  Liberalism  is  a 
name  with  many  shades  of  meaning,  a 
volume  of  many  chapters.  In  purpose 
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and  aspiration  it  has  undergone  a  thou¬ 
sand  vicissitudes.  If  some  historian— 
and  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
might  be  be— were  to  embark  upon  the 
story  of  Liberalism,  where  should  be 
begin?  The  Middle  Ages  abounded  in 
theories  of  popular  rights  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  applications.  The  attempt  dur¬ 
ing  the  Great  Schism  and  the  quarrels 
of  rival  popes  to  establish  a  sort  of 
parliamentary  government  by  way  of 
periodical  councils  as  the  ruling  power 
of  the  Church  •  proved  a  failure;  but 
protests  against  central  authority  in 
that  transcendent  sphere  scattered 
seeds  of  doubt  and  revolt  over  the 
whole  area  of  government,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  The  Reformation 
brought  the  supremacy  of  prince  over 
people  into  violent  question.  The  stal¬ 
wart  Levellers  in  Cromwell’s  army 
were  strong  for  law  of  nature,  equality 
of  rights,  and  the  homely  pithy  doc¬ 
trine  that  “the  poorest  be  that  is  in 
England  bath  a  life  to  live  as  much 
as  the  greatest  be;  and  a  man  is  not 
bound  to  a  government  that  he  has  not 
bad  a  voice  to  put  himself  under." 
Then  came  the  expulsion  of  James  the 
Second,  and  the  reasoned  vindication 
of  liberal  principles  from  the  pen  of 
Locke.  But  it  was  the  memorable 
declaration  by  the  American  colonists 
in  1776  that  opened  the  page  of 
the  modem  democratic  evangel— how 
among  self-evident  truths  are  these: 
That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  are  formed  among 
men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  None  of 
this  was  new  in  thou^t  As  American 
historians  point  out,  Jefferson  was  here 
using  the  old  vernacular  of  English 
thought  and  aspiration— a  vernacular 

*  Se«  Dr.  Lftw’a  “OoUaeted  Bsmji  and  Be- 
TlewB"  (1904),  p.  110. 


rich  in  noble  phrase  and  stately  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  be  found  in  a  hundred  cham¬ 
pions  of  a  hundred  camps,  in  Buchan¬ 
an,  Milton,  Hooker,  Locke,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Roger  Williams,  and  many  an¬ 
other  bumbler  but  no  less  strenuous 
pioneer  and  confessor  of  freedom. 
These  were  the  tributary  fountains 
that,  as  time  went  on,  swelled  Into  the 
broad  confluence  of  our  modern  ages. 
How  great  was  the  debt  of  Milton  or 
Locke  to  Jesuit  writers— Mariana, 
Molina,  and  others  under  the  Spanish 
crown— we  need  not  here  inquire, 
though  the  question  has  an  interest  of 
its  own.  It  is  circumstance  that  in¬ 
spires,  selects,  and  moulds  the  thought 
The  commanding  novelty  in  1776  was 
the  transformation  of  general  thought 
into  a  particular  polity;  of  theoretic 
constmctions  into  a  working  system. 
Republic  became  a  consecrated  and 
symbolic  ensign,  carried  with  torches 
and  flags  among  the  nations.  To-day  it 
is  bard  to  imagine  any  rational  stand¬ 
ard  that  would  not  make  the  American 
Revolution— an  insurrection  of  thirteen 
little  colonies  with  a  population  of  three 
millions  scattered  among  savages  in  a 
distant  wilderness— a  mightier  event  in 
many  of  its  aspects  and  its  effects  upon 
the  great  wide  future  of  the  world, 
than  the  volcanic  convulsion  (n  France 
in  1789  and  onwards. 

The  Frenchman  would  begin  his  ex¬ 
ploration  of  modem  Liberalism  with 
Rousseau.  The  Social  Contract  (1762) 
is  one  of  the  half-dozen  or  half-score 
books  that  have  either  wrought  or 
else  announced  revolutions  in  human 
thought  By  its  flrst  vibrating  sen¬ 
tence,— “Man  is  born  free;  yet  every¬ 
where  be  is  in  chains"— a  passionate 
thrill  was  sent  through  that  generation 
and  the  next.  Thirteen  years  after  the 
portentous  document  was  launched  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  the  revolutionists 
in  Paris  tried  their  bands.  The  French 
Revolution  came.  Of  no  event  in  his¬ 
tory  are  estimates  so  various.  Some 
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explain  It  as  the  upheaval  of  the  Celtic 
sub-soil  out  of  the  Roman  stratum 
which  formed  the  overlying  arable 
land,  representing  wealth,  intelligence, 
energy.  To  others  it  is  the  master-in¬ 
stance  of  the  genius  of  France,  so  lumi¬ 
nous  and  so  glowing;  so  combining 
light  with  warmth;  so  full,  as  Ddllinger 
says,  of  seductive  and  penetrating  com¬ 
municability.  The  French  Revolution, 
cried  the  trenchant  De  Maistre  com¬ 
prehensively,  has  a  Satanic  character. 
Victor  Hugo  has  boldly  contended  for 
the  Revolution  that  it  was  the  greatest 
step  in  progress  that  humanity  has 
made  since  Christ.  Goethe,  on  the 
contrary,  the  supreme  intelligence  of 
that  age,  said:  “We  can  discern  in  this 
monstrous  catastrophe  nothing  but  a 
relentless  outbreak  of  natural  forces; 
no  trace  of  that  -which  we  love  to  sig¬ 
nalize  as  liberty.”  Here,  too,  our  isl¬ 
and  had  a  share,  for  it  is  ideas  that 
matter,  and  America  also  had  a  share. 
The  historical  thinker,  like  Montes¬ 
quieu,  equally  with  the  anti-historical 
thinker,  like  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
both  borrowed  political  ideas,  and 
some  ideas  deeper  than  political,  from 
England.  Lafayette  and  Brissot  and 
the  Girondists  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  principles  that  a  dozen  years 
before  bad  triumphed  in  America. 
“Ah,”  said  Marie  Antoinette,  when  the 
thunderbolts  fell  around  her,  “the  time 
of  illusions  is  past  and  we  must  now 
pay  dear  for  all  our  infatuation  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  American  war.” 
Napoleon,  while  still  only  Consul, 
standing  at  Rousseau’s  grave  in  the 
Isle  of  Poplars,  said,  “It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  repose  of  France 
if  this  man  bad  never  existed.  It  was 
he  who  prepared  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  “I  should  have  thought,”  a  com¬ 
panion  cried,  “that  it  was  not  for  you 
of  all  people  to  complain  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  “Ah,  well,”  said  Napoleon,  “the 
future  will  show  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  repose  of  the 
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world  that  neither  Rousseau  nor  I  had 
ever  existed.” 

The  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
sprang  into  dame— the  beacon-light  of 
continental  Liberalism  in  Europe  ever 
since.  “The  representatives  of  the 
people,”  said  the  framers  of  It,  “con¬ 
stituted  as  a  national  assembly,  con¬ 
sidering  that  ignorance,  forgetfulness, 
or  contempt  of  the  rights  of  man,  are 
the  only  causes  of  public  misfortunes 
and  the  corruption  of  governments,, 
have  resolved  to  set  forth  in  a  solemn 
declaration  the  natural,  inalienable,, 
and  sacred  rights  of  man.”  Men,  they- 
went  on,  are  born  free  and  equal  in 
natural  and  imprescriptible  rights;  and 
these  rights  are  liberty,  property, 
security,  and  resistance  to  oppression. 
Liberty  consists  in  being  able  to  do 
whatever  does  not  hurt  other  people, 
and  the  limits  of  natural  rights  can 
only  be  determined  by  law  as  distinct 
from  arbitrary  power.  No  set  of  propo¬ 
sitions  framed  by  human  ingenuity 
and  zeal  have  ever  let  loose  more 
swollen  floods  of  sophism,  fallacy,  cant, 
and  rant  than  all  this.  Yet  let  us  not 
mistake.  The  American  and  French 
declarations  held  saving  doctrine,  vital 
truths,  and  quickening  fundamentals. 
Party  names  fade,  forms  of  words  grow 
hollow,  the  letter  kills;  what  was  true 
in  the  spirit  lived  on,  for  the  world’s 
circumstance  needed  and  demanded  it. 

IV. 

After  1815  Liberalism  was  kept  rig¬ 
orously  under,  but  the  fires  never  died. 
Bottomless  controversies  for  freedom 
raged  for  two  or  three  generations 
about  charters,  securities,  and  guaran¬ 
tees.  The  questions  that  for  many 
years  held  the  field  in  Europe  were 
political— forms  of  government,  details 
of  parliamentary  machinery,  balance 
in  constitutions,  the  virtues  of  suffrage 
universal  or  of  suffrage  limited,  the 
comparative  merits  of  republic  and 
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monarchy.  The  people  were  to  be  sov¬ 
ereign.  If  one  state  appropriated  a  piece 
of  territory,  a  plebiscite  was  sometimes 
taken  of  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
—a  recognition  of  popular  principles 
according  to  some,  by  others  called 
mere  revolutionary  comedy.  In  Naples 
In  1820  a  revolution  was  brought  to 
a  glorious,  joyful,  and  intoxicating  end 
by  the  grant  of  a  constitution,  of  which 
neither  the  King  who  conceded  nor  the 
people  who  went  mad  over  it  had  ever 
read  a  word,  and  which  they  knew 
nothing  about.  This  was  only  one 
episode  in  a  hundred,  of  the  same 
struggle,  the  same  intoxication,  the 
same  collapse.  A  whole  series  of  re¬ 
volts  followed  in  Northern  Italy. 
There  was  a  Spanish  revolution,  and  a 
Greek  insurrection.  Then  the  flame 
broke  out  in  France  in  1830,  and  there 
came  the  three  days  of  Paris,  the  days 
of  Brussels,  the  days  of  Warsaw. 
Even  our  steadfast  England  had  its 
Bristol  riots,  and  the  supersession  of 
the  landed  oligarchy  by  the  ten-pound 
householder.  Over  three  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  constitutions  were  promuigated 
In  Europe  between  the  years  1800  and 
1880.  So  slow  have  men  been  In  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  forms  of  government 
are  much  less  important  than  the 
forces  behind  them.  Forms  are  only 
Important  as  they  leave  liberty  and 
law  to  awaken  and  control  the*  energies 
of  the  individual  man,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  its  best  chance  to  the 
common  good. 

Strange  and  devious  are  the  paths  of 
history.  Broad  shining  channels  get 
mysteriously  silted  up;  many  a  time 
what  seemed  a  glorious  high  road 
proves  no  more  tlian  a  mule-track  or 
mere  cul-de-sac.  Think  -  of  Canning’s 
flashing  boast,  when  be  insisted  on  the 
recognition  of  the  Spanish  republics 
in  South  America— that  he  had  called 
a  New  World  into  existence,  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.  This  is  one  of 
the  sayings— of  which  sort  many  an¬ 


other  might  be  found— that  make  the 
fortune  of  a  rhetorician,  yet  stand  ill 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance.  The  New  World  that  Canning 
called  into  existence  has  turned  out 
a  scene  of  singular  disencbautment. 
Though  not  without  glimpses  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  that  heroism  and  courage  and 
even  wisdom,  that  are  the  attributes  of 
man  almost  at  the  worst,  the  tale  has 
been  a  tale  of  anarchy  and  disaster, 
sti-11  leaving  a  host  of  perplexities  for 
statesmen  both  in  America  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  has  left  also  to  those  of  a 
philosophic  turn  of  mind  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  problems  to  be 
found  In  the  whole  fleld  of  social,  eccle¬ 
siastical,  religious,  and  racial  move¬ 
ment.  Why  is  It  that  we  do  not  And 
in  the  south  as  we  And  in  the  north 
of  the  western  hemisphere  a  powerful 
federation,  a  great  Spanish-Amerlcan 
people,  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Cape  Horn?  To  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  to  shed  a  flood  of  light 
upon  many  deep  historic  forces  in  the 
Old  World,  of  which,  after  all,  these 
movements  of  the  New  are  but  a  pro¬ 
longation  and  more  manifest  exten¬ 
sion. 

Meanwhile,  what  went  b.v  the  half- 
mj’stic  name  of  Revolution  underwent 
a  striking  change,  and  the  epoch  of 
nationalities  opened.  The  secret  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Carbonari  bad  kept 
liberal  thought  and  alms  in  active  glow 
during  the  years  of  Bourbon  Restora¬ 
tion  In  France  and  of  Austrian  rule 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula.  The  uprising 
against  the  yoke  of  classic  tradition  in 
literature  was  another  side  of  the  same 
liberal  movement  of  men’s  minds  that 
made  half  Europe  chafe  against  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  and  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance.  In  this  uprising  England  may  be 
proud  to  recall  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
tinsel  the  splendid  strength  and  daring 
energy  of  Byron  set  him  among  the 
titanic  forces.  A  passage  of  Mazzini 
brings  back  the  spirit  of  that  new  era. 
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••This  yearning  of  tlie  human  mind,”  he 
wrote,  ‘‘towards  an  indefinite  progress, 
this  force  that  urges  the  generations 
onwards  towards  the  future;  this  Im¬ 
pulse  of  universal  association;  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  young  Europe  waving  on  every 
side;  this  varied,  multiform,  endless 
warfare  everywhere  going  on  against 
tyranny;  this  cry  of  the  nations  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  dust  to  reclaim  their 
rights,  and  call  their  rulers  to  account 
for  the  Injustice  and  oppression  of 
ages;  this  crumbling  of  ancient  dynas¬ 
ties  at  the  breath  'of  the  people;  this 
anathema  upon  old  creeds,  this  restless 
search  after  new;  this  youthful  Europe 
springing  from  the  old.  like  the  moth 
from  the  chrysalis;  this  glowing  life 
arising  in  the  midst  of  death;  this 
world  in  resurrection— Is  not  this 
poetry?  • 

Here,  and  in  many  another  noble 
word,  we  hear  the  accent  of  romantic 
democracy  In  that  bygone  time.  The 
place  of  freedom  as  the  moving  ideal 
of  liberal  schools  and  parties  was  taken 
by  the  principle  of  nationality,  ad¬ 
vanced  on  behalf  not  only  of  Italians, 
but  of  Magyars,  Greeks,  Belgians,  Rou¬ 
manians.  The  banner  of  Young  Italy, 
with  Its  colors  of  white,  red,  and 
green,  bore  on  one  side  the  words 
Liberty,  Equality,  Humanity,  and  on  the 
other.  Unity,  Independence.  Such  is 
political  metempsychosis  In  western 
history,  the  ceaseless  transmigration  of 
the  ideals  to  which  men  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands  and  straining  gaze 
from  age  to  age  make  their  passionate 
appeal. 

Yet  diverse  meanwhile  and  vast 
are  the  disputable  things  covered 
by  the  alluring  name  of  nationality. 

V. 

When  the  French  set  Europe  in  a 
blaze  by  their  Liberty,  Equnllt.Vi  and 
Fraternity,  they  were  nearly  all  of 
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them  thinking  of  equality  in  political 
power.  That  was  to  bring  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth.  It  was 
pointed  out  at  an  early  stage  of  this  vast 
change  in  the  modem  world,  that  not 
only  equality  of  right  but  equality  of 
fact  is  the  real  goal  of  the  social  art. 
Few  of  the  great  political  insurgencies 
of  history  have  been  unaccompanied  by 
racing  economic  currents.  This  is  not 
to  say,  as  Proudhon  said,  that  all  revo¬ 
lutions  are  economic  revolutions;  for 
the  mightiest  changes  have  come  from 
religious  and  moral  changes  in  men’s 
hearts;  still  historians  have  been  too 
prone  to  underestimate  the  element  of 
truth  in  the  dictum,  ‘‘There  is  no 
change  in  social  order  without  a  change 
in  property.”  The  revolt  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  had  its  first  sources  in 
the  restriction  by  English  law  of 
markets  for  American  cotton,  tobacco, 
bides,  rice;  the  rights  of  man  were  like 
an  afterthought.  In  our  own  Civil 
War,  partly  political  and  still  more 
ecclesiastical,  W’instaniey  and  his  dig¬ 
gers  on  St.  George’s  Hill  were  rude 
precursors  of  the  socialistic  philosophy 
of  to-day.  The  French  Revolution  it¬ 
self  was  on  one  side  ..of  it  a  Peasant 
War;  the  middle  class  of  Paris  and 
the  towns  were  political,  but  the  coun¬ 
trymen  burnt  the  chftteaux  and  hunte<l 
out  the  landlords  for  reasons  not  set 
out  among  the  rights  of  man.  Even 
In  Paris  poor  Calus  Gracchus  Babeuf 
got  many  to  agree  with  him,  that  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  is  the  only  way  of 
rooting  out  the  egotism  that  for  six 
thousand  years  had  produced  all  the 
crimes  and  all  the  sufferings  of  mortal 
man.  But  they  cut  off  his  head,  and 
here,  as  many  another  time,  the  bloo<l 
of  martyrs  proved  not  to  be  the  seed 
of  the  Church. 

When  the  movement  of  1830  came,  it 
broke  up  the  confederacy  of  Europe 
against  the  revolution,  planted  the 
system  of  goverament  by  parliaments, 
and  opened  the  way  for  socialist  and 
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clerical  parties.’  The  revolution  of 
1848  came,  and  it  wrought  deeper  than 
the  convulsion  of  1789.  That  was  not 
all.  Waving  the  Red  Flag,  it  alarmed 
crowned  heads  all  over  Europe  and 
shook  down  thrones.  It  had  ominous 
inscriptions  on  its  banners.  It  terrified 
property.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
followed  the  peoples  of  the  West.  Men 
began  to  count  up  the  arguments,  or 
shall  we  say  awoke  questioning  in¬ 
stincts?  What  is  Progress  doing  for 
you  and  me?  they  asked,  and  asked 
more  loudly  in  all  lands.  Progress  may 
be  grand  for  the  shepherds,  but  what 
of  the  sheep?  Socialism  slowly  grew 
into  an  aggressive  force.  In  France  it 
came  to  the  birth  during  the  Bourbon 
Restoration.  Louis  Philippe  drove  it 
under.  It  broke  out  with  furious  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  days  of  June.  In  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  the  Third  it  slumbered. 
The  crash  of  Sedan  awoke  it  into  fitful 
activity.  To-day  It  seems  to  have 
reached  that  further  stage,  long  at¬ 
tained  in  England,  when  reformers,  in¬ 
stead  of  declaiming  on  the  social  ques¬ 
tion  as  if  it  were  some  single  portent 
overhanging  the  world,  deal  with  this 
and  that  social  question  in  particular. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  chapters 
in  our  short  book  is  an  attempt  to 
achieve  the  reconciliation,  so  ardently 
and  with  such  good  reason  desired  by 
party  managers  and  others,  between 
Liberalism  and  Socialism,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  breach  of  principle 
between  them  is  much  smaller  than 
might  appear  upon  the  surface. 
Whether  the  effort  amounts  to  demon¬ 
stration  will  be  regarded  by  some  as 
dubious.  It  is.  says  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  reaction 
that  has  prevailed  for  twenty  years 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Liberalism 
have  lately  found  some  of  their 
staunchest  defenders  among  men  who 
had  been  wont  to  look  upon  most  of 
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those  doctrines  as  worn-out  platitudes 
and  texts  for  the  obstruction  of  further 
progress.  In  the  fight  made  by  the 
Labor  party  and  the  Socialists  gen¬ 
erally  against  the  South  African  War, 
as  in  the  defence  of  Free  Trade,  the 
Socialist  leaders  and  the  most  notable 
spiritual  descendants  of  Cobden  and 
Mill  stood  upon  the  same  platform. 
Was  this  alliance,  be  asks,  an  accident, 
or  did  it  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  the  logical  working  out  of  prin¬ 
ciples  in  political  practice? 

He  takes  a  concrete  case.  Cobden 
was  In  favor  of  prohibiting  or  restrict¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  children  in  a  mine  or 
a  cotton  factory.  In  this  limitation 
the  author  discerns  two  principles.  In 
the  first  place  the  child’s  apparent 
freedom  of  contract  was  not  real  free¬ 
dom.  In  the  second  it  was  recognized 
that  the  State  has  a  responsibility  for, 
and  an  interest  in,  all  the  conditions 
that,  when  operating  on  a  large  scale, 
determine  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  community’s  own  members. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous  legislation 
of  1870  and  1881  again,  withdrawing 
Irish  land  from  the  ordinary  sphere  of 
contract,  furnishes  a  second  example. 
To  say  that  the  Irish  cottier  was  free 
to  make  a  fair  and  open  bargain  with 
the  landlord  might  be  in  mere  words 
true,  but  in  relation  to  the  real  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  absurdly  untrue.  So, 
adopting  the  principle  that  where  the 
necessities  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
bargain  deprive  the  seeming  freedom 
of  choice  of  all  substance,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  regulate  the  bargain  by  law, 
Mr.  Gladstone  persuaded  Parliament 
to  give  the  tenant  a  perpetuity  in  bis 
holding  and  to  set  up  a  court  to  fix 
the  rent.  I  may  note  in  passing,  as  a 
point  in  the  history  of  Liberalism  or 
Democracy,  or  whatever  else  we  call 
it,  that  nothing  short  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
own  intense  readiness  of  perception, 
bis  vast  authority,  and  bis  extraordi¬ 
nary  driving  power,  could  have  carried 
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this  violent  innovation  upon  the  ac¬ 
cepted  doctrines  of  free  contract  and 
competitive  rent  through  a  cabinet  of 
landlords,  lawyers,  and  economists. 
Even  Bright  viewed  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  deepest  misgivings.  The 
question  nearly  broke  up  the  cabinet 
in  1870,  and  in  1881  It  caused  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll— a 
more  definite  representative  of  old- 
fashioned  and  current  Liberal  doctrine 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  was.  This, 
however,  is  by  the  way;  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  is  certainly  not  wrong  In  saying 
that  where  a  whole  class  of  men  is 
permanently  at  a  disadvantage  in  its 
bargains  with  another,  then  by  strict 
Gladstonian  principle  the  State  has  a 
right  to  Intervene  as  arbitrator,  pro¬ 
vided  that  It  can  do  so  with  sufficient 
equipment  of  knowledge  and  impar¬ 
tiality. 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  he 
says,  that  Liberalism  and  Socialism 
are  two  branches  from  a  single  trunk, 
two  tributaries  of  the  common  stream 
of  humanitarian  improvement.  This 
eirenicon  is  clever  in  analysis,  as  it  is 
laudable  in  purpose,  and  nobody  will 
deny  that  the  two  creeds,  doctrines,  or 
social  tempers,  may  In  a  way  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  if  the  needed  definitions  and  con¬ 
tents  are  provided  for  each  member  of 
the  pair.  But  a  bare  logical  show  of 
latent  identity  of  principle  hardly 
carries  us  far  enough,  though  It  may 
both  soften  sharpness  of  controversy, 
and  tend  to  open  a  way  for  practical 
co-operation  upon  occasion.  Socialism, 
like  the  other  great  single  names  for 
complex  things  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing,  stands  for  a  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  doctrine  and  purpose.  But  the 
best  definition  seems  to  be  that  “in 
general  it  has  for  its  end  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  inequalities  in  social  condition 
by  an  economic  transformation.”  The 
gradual  smoothing  of  revolutionary 
socialism  into  what  has  been  called 
electoral  or  parliamentary  socialism 


may  have  chilled  the  old  high  ardor  of 
an  earlier  apostolate.  Yet  the  central 
aim  and  principle  abide— subordination 
of  individual  energy  and  freedom,  not 
merely  to  social  ends,  but  to  more  or 
less  rigorous  social  direction.  This 
marks  a  vast  difference,  and  is  the 
dividing  line. 

What  is  certain  is  that  Socialism  ap¬ 
peals  to  sentiment,  raises  questions,  in¬ 
volves  tendencies,  and  fiows  over  into  a 
vast  area,  where  Liberalism  as  ordi¬ 
narily  defined  is  hardly  likely  to  feel 
itself  at  home,  and  where  Liberalism 
as  a  school,  moreover,  appears  in  no 
country  in  Europe  to  satisfy  either  the 
specuiative  or  the  practicai  tests  of  its 
vehement  sociaiizing  competitor.  After 
ail,  the  more  or  less  of  State  action  is 
only  one  point  in  the  contest.  So  far 
as  that  goes,  what  is  curious  is  that 
England,  where  Socialism  has  as  a 
body  of  doctrine  been  least  in  fashion, 
has  in  action  carried  Socialism  in  its 
protective  or  restrictive  aspect  further 
than  most  other  countries.  The  real 
issue  surely  cuts  far  deeper  than  this. 
That  issue  is  at  its  root  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  new  economic  system  for  an 
old  one  that  was  long  deemed  entirely 
incontestable.  It  points  to  revolution 
in  the  relation  of  workman  and  capi¬ 
talist.  It  tests  the  foundations  of  two 
such  venerable  pillars  of  our  economic 
fabric  as  Rent  and  Interest.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  problem  of  to-day  is  not 
production  but  distribution— a  specious 
form  of  words  that  hides  a  whole  crop 
of  fallacies.  ,  It  Involves  vital  changes 
in  the  institution  of  private  property, 
and  in  all  that  enormous  and  absorbing 
volume  of  human  thoughts,  passions, 
habits,  and  aims  in  life,  with  which  the 
institution  of  private  property  is,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  inextricably 
associated.  It  is  unhlstoric  and  even 
anti-historic,  and  hints  that  each  gen¬ 
eration  is  a  law  to  itself— with  some 
awkward  implications  for  the  fund- 
holder,  who  makes  the  taxpayer  of 
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to-day  ruefully  provide  money  for  tlie 
“old  unhappy  far-off  things  and  battles 
long  ago.”  All  this  stands  equally  good 
(or  equally  evil,  if  the  reader  chooses) 
whether  the  old  view  of  property  be 
invaded  by  the  wild  storm  of  social 
revolution,  or  more  insidiously  by  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the 
rate-collector.  On  this  side,  too,  Eng¬ 
lish  democracy  has  gone,  and  is  going, 
further  in  the  Socialist  direction  than 
foreign  communities  armed  in  full 
panoply  of  universal  suffrage.  Our 
progressive  income-tax  and  death- 
duties  with  their  sliding  scales— the 
State  arbitrarily  equalizing  private  for¬ 
tunes  by  inequalities  of  public  charge— 
involve  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividual  property,  and  therefore  of  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  that  is  up  to  now  re¬ 
jected  both  in  the  French  Republic  and 
in  the  American  Republic,  and  that 
certainly  would  have  made  the  men 
of  1789  and  1793  “stare  and  gasp.” 

Nobody  knows  better  than  Mr.  Hob- 
house  into  what  deep  floods  his'  boat 
is  here  being  drawn.  A  little  book  of 
bis  upon  the  Labor  Movement  a  dozen 
years  ago  was  a  serious  though  a  par¬ 
tial  attempt  to  plumb  these  very 
waters.  Nobody  knows  better  that  five 
or  six  short  pages  are  far  too  few  even 
to  touch  the  fringe  of  problems  so  tre¬ 
mendous.  As  society  grows  more  com¬ 
plex,  calls  upon  the  State  wax  louder. 
Yet  this  very  complexity  makes  inter¬ 
vention  more  delicate.  A  generation 
has  passed  since  Mill,  with  that  patient 
prescience  of  his,  projected  and  began 
a  book  on  Socialism;  and  in  the  frag¬ 
ment  that  was  given  to  the  public  *  he 
warned  his  readers  that  the  future  of 
mankind  would  be  gravely  imperilled 
if  these  great  questions  were  left  to  be 
fought  over  between  ignorant  change 
and  ignorant  opposition  to  change. 
Since  then  the  discussion  has  been 
varied,  abundant,  tolerably  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  in  good  faith  enough  to 
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satisfs’  even  Mill,  “«»  non  cum  corpore 
extinguuntur  magna;  animw."  Nobody 
was  ever  more  keenly  alive  than  he  was 
to  risks  of  Socialism,  and  yet  he  used 
to  say  that  if  the  only  conceivable  al¬ 
ternative  were  nothing  better  than  the 
perpetuation  of  our  existing  system 
with  its  hideous  wrong,  degradation, 
and  woe,  he  would  face  Socialism  with 
all  its  risks.  He  did  not  dream  that 
there  is  “any  one  abuse  or  injustice 
now  prevailing  in  society,  by  merely 
abolishing  which  the  human  race  would 
pass  out  of  suffering  Into,  happiness.” 
What  is  incumbent  upon  us,  he  said, 
is  a  calm  comparison  between  the  two 
different  systems  of  society;  to  see 
which  of  them  affords  the  greatest  re¬ 
sources  for  overcoming  the  inevitable 
difllculties  of  life.  The  world  mean- 
w’hile  revolves  in  its  appointed  courses. 
Securus  judical.  Improvements  are 
made  far  less  on  the  strength  of  this 
or  that  abstract  principle,  as  Mr.  Hob- 
house  is  perhaps  too  readily  Inclined 
to  suppose,  than  under  the  pressure  of 
social  need  or  exigency,  and  until  the 
need  has  come  into  such  light  as  to 
rouse  and  arm  the  political  forces  re¬ 
quired  to  overthrow  the  obstacles. 
“Everywhere  and  always,”  said  Ar- 
mand  Carrel,  “it  is  the  wants  of  the 
time  that  have  created  the  conventions 
called  political  principles,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  have  always  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  wants.”  All  questions  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  let  us  be  sure,  have  their 
data  in  the  condition  of  society  and 
nowhere  else.  In  England,  by  merit 
or  good-luck,  men  have  never  allowed 
the  ideal  to  be  wrecked  by  the  chimera. 
Meanwhile,  even  private  property  is  no 
longer  generally  argued  as  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man;  its  incidents  are 
considered  and  settled  by  the  common 
modem  criterion  of  all  these  matters— 
to  wit,  the  balance  of  social  advantage. 

As  for  that  form  of  Socialism  which 
is  nothing  more  than  wholesale  and 
omnipotent  bureaucracy,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
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deals  with  it  most  faithfully.  He  per¬ 
ceives  that  the  new  cant  about  “Efla- 
ciency”  Is  little  better  than  the  old  cant 
of  the  good  despot,  without  the  good 
despot’s  grasp  and  energj'.  Liberalism, 
he  says  truly,  may  easily  be  perverted 
into  an  unlovely  gospel  of  commercial 
competition,  in  which  mutual  help  is 
denied  as  a  means  of  saving  the  feck¬ 
less  from  the  consequences  of  their  own 
character,  the  impulses  of  pity  are  re¬ 
pressed,  and  self-interest  is  clothed  with 
the  sanctity  of  a  stern  duty.  Collec¬ 
tivism,  on  the  other  hand,  has  under¬ 
gone  a  corresponding  perversion  on  its 
own  account.  The  liberal  and  demo¬ 
cratic  elements  are  gradually  left  out  or 
thrust  into  obscurity,  the  free  spontane¬ 
ous  moral  forces  are  pooh-poohed,  and 
all  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the 
machinery  by  which  life  is  to  be  or¬ 
ganized.  Everything  is  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  Expert,  who  wnll  sit  in  an 
oflSce  and  direct  the  course  of  the 
world.  There  are  some  difficulties 
about  the  character  of  the  expert. 

In  the  socialistic  presentment  he 
sometimes  looks  strangely  like  the 
powers  that  be— In  education,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  clergyman  under  a  new  title; 
in  business  that  very  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry  who  at  the  outset  was  the  So¬ 
cialist’s  chief  enemy.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  as  the  Expert  comes  to  the  front, 
and  Efficiency  becomes  the  watchword 
of  administration,  all  that  was  human 
in  Socialism  vanishes  out  of  it.  Its 
tenderness  for  the  losers  In  the  race, 
its  protests  against  class  tyranny.  Its 
revolt  against  commercial  materialism, 
all  the  sources  of  the  Inspiration  under 
which  Socialist  leaders  have  faced 
poverty  and  prison  are  gone  like  a 
dream,  and  instead  of  them  we  have 
the  conception  of  society  as  a  perfect 
piece  of  machinery  pulled  by  wires 
radiating  from  a  single  centre,  and  all 
men  and  women  are  either  experts  or 
puppets.  Humanity,  Liberty,  Justice 
are  expunged  from  the  banner,  and  the 
single  word  Efficiency  replaces  them. 
Those  who  cannot  take  their  places  in 
the  machine  are  human  refuse,  and  in 


the  working  of  a  machine  there  is  only 
one  test— whether  it  runs  smoothly  or 
otherwise.  What  quality  of  stuff  it 
turns  out  is  another  matter.  A  harder, 
more  unsympathetic,  more  mechanical 
conception  of  society  has  seldom  been 
devised. 

VI, 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  is  the 
only  thing  that  gives  an  approximate 
idea  of  this  bureaucratic  Elysium.  In 
truth,  argument  from  abstract  princi¬ 
ples  sounds  but  a  scrannel  note  in  the 
ears  of  men  and  women  who  have  once 
got  into  their  hearts  the  famous  com¬ 
parison,  in  Mr.  Bellamy’s  Utopian 
vision,  of  modern  society  with  “a  pro¬ 
digious  coach,  which  the  masses  of  hu¬ 
manity  were  harnessed  to,  and  dragged 
toilsomely  along  a  very  hilly  and 
sandy  road”;  and  how  at  bad  places  in 
the  road  the  desperate  straining  of  the 
team,  their  agonized  leaping  and  plung¬ 
ing  under  the  pitiless  lashing  of  hun¬ 
ger,  the  many  who  fainted  at  the  rope 
and  were  trampled  in  the  mire,  “made 
a  very  distressing  spectacle  which  often 
called  forth  highly  creditable  displays 
of  feeling”  from  the  passengers  in  tol¬ 
erably  easy  though  precarious  seats 
upon  the  coach-top. 

It  is  well  for  us  who  live  in  a  time 
of  a  certain  material  prosperity,  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  not  people  lashed  by 
hunger  and  trampled  in  the  mire  who 
have  made  revolutions.  It  has  long 
been  well  understood  that  the  peasants 
were  less  oppressed  in  France  by  feu¬ 
dal  burdens  than  in  other  communities 
in  Europe,  and  this  lightening  of  the 
feudal  load  only  rendered  the  portion 
of  it  that  was  left  a  hundred  times 
more  hateful.  For  similar  reasons  any 
rise  in  the  standard  of  life  tends  to 
quicken  discontent  that  the  rise  goes 
no  further.  So  long  as  it  has  no  root 
in  sour-eyed  envy,  this  discontent  it¬ 
self  is  a  token  of  progress.  I  came 
upon  a  parable  in  an  interesting  Ameri- 
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can  book*  the  other  day,  of  a  retired 
Cape  Cod  Captain,  who  gave  the  writer 
a  list  of  things  that  entered  into  the 
usual  consumption  of  a  family  sixty 
years  ago.  He  compared  the  list  with 
the  articles  now  used  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  After  reflecting,  he  said, 
“My  father  wanted  fifteen  things.  He 
got  about  ten,  and  worried  because  he 
did  not  get  the  other  five.  Now  I  want 
forty  things,  and  I  get  thirty;  but  I 
worry  more  about  the  ten  I  can’t  get, 
than  the  old  man  used  to  about  the  five 
he  couldn’t  get”  Lassalle  knew  what 
he  was  about  when  he  deplored  ‘the 
Infernal  Wantlessness”  of  men.  One 
clause  In  any  definition  of  advance  in 
civilization  might  be  that  progress  lies 
in  the  constant  Increase  in  the  number 
of  things  wanted,  in  the  number  of 
those  who  want  them,  and  the  greater 
worry  if  the  thingps  wanted  are  not  got. 
What,  cries  the  sceptic,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  time  when 
France  stood  upon  the  top  of  golden 
hours?  Much  has  come  of  them,  for 
over  the  old  hopes  time  has  brought  a 
stratum  of  new. 

The  share  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
its  influence  in  this  wide  field  of  com¬ 
ing  innovation  is  obscure  and  doubtful. 
What  is  to  be  the  working  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  moral  revolution  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  upon  the  material  and 
mechanical  revolution  of  to-day?  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been  re¬ 
proved  by  bold  critics  as  bad  political 
economy,  and  it  is  unquestionably  so¬ 
cialist.  Poverty  stood  high  among  the 
early  objects  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
but  to-day  poverty,  like  chastity  (in  the 
extreme  sense  of  abstention  from  mar¬ 
riage),  is  one  of  the  dead  virtues,  and 
the  acquisition  of  property  by  labor  and 
thrift,  like  the  quiverful  of  family,  is 
counted  as  an  element  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  On  the  latter  of  these  two  points 
the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken,  and 

*  “The  Social  Unreat,”  by  John  Qrabam  Brooka 
(New  York,  MaomUIan,  1003). 


the  question  of  population  dogs  our 
projectors  of  social  regeneration  in 
stealthy  ambush.  “It  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  State,”  Mill  said,  “to 
guarantee  employment  at  ample  wages 
to  all  who  are  born.  But  if  it  does  this, 
it  is  bound  in  self-protection,  and  for 
the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which 
government  exists,  to  provide  that  no 
person  shall  be  born  without  its  con¬ 
sent.”  Only  one  prominent  man,  I 
think,  in  our  time  has  ventured  to 
touch  this  dangeroqs  question,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  prison  for  his  pains. 

Something  has  already  been  said  on 
Mr.  Hobbouse’s  view  that  changes  in 
religious  belief  have  tended  to  lower 
the  ethical  temperature  in  national  life. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  finds  in  these 
changes  one  source  of  the  fiery  new 
faith  that  the  human  lot  can  be  made 
level  by  new  economics.  “Eagerness.” 
be  says,  “to  grasp  a  full  share  of  the 
good  things  of  the  present  life  has  been 
intensified  by  the  departure,  or  decline, 
of  the  religious  faith  which  held  out 
to  the  unfortunate  in  this  world  the 
hope  of  indemnity  in  another.  ‘If  to¬ 
morrow  we  die,  and  death  is  the  end, 
to-day  let  us  eat  and  drink;  and  if  we 
have  not  the  wherewithal,  let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  take  from  those  who  have.’ 
So  multitudes  are  saying  in  their 
hearts,  and  philosophy  has  not  yet 
furnished  a  clear  reply.’”®  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  too  profound  a  theme  even 
to  be  touched  in  these  meditative  mus- 
Ings  of  a  reviewer. 

Whether  democracy  will  make  for 
peace,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  So  far 
democracy  has  done  little  In  Europe 
to  protect  us  against  the  turbid  whirl¬ 
pools  of  a  military  age.  But  bright 
signs  shine  on  the  horizons  of  the  time. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
Improve  that  body  of  accepted  usages 
and  regulations  which  we  call  Inter¬ 
national  Law.  The  progress  of  Arbl- 

10  "BMaya  od  Qaeitlons  »f  the  Day’*  (1894), 

p.  1. 
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tratiou,  though  the  impatient  may  hnd 
it  siow,  is  very  real,  and  considering 
tlie  impediments  in  the  worst  passions 
of  men  it  is  extraordinary.  The  Hague 
Tribunal  opens  a  new  door  of  hope. 
Already  two  of  the  lesser  States  of 
Europe  have  agreed  to  submit  all  dis¬ 
putes  of  whatever  kind  that  may  arise 
between  them  to  Its  decision.  While 
all  of  us— in  face  of  the  new  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  redistribution  of  the  forces 
of  race  and  nation— will  take  good  care 
meanwhile  to  keep  our  powder  dry,  let 
us  at  least  dream  of  a  day  to  come 
w'heu  mightier  States  will  do  something 
to  follow  that  example.  Time  was 
when  Holland,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eigliteenth  centuries,  was  the  refuge  of 
free  churches  and  free  printing-presses, 
and  it  is  a  continuity  of  noble  tradition 
that  Holland  should  now  be  the  formal 
and  accredit^  refuge  of  public  right 
and  the  world’s  peace. 

On  the  chapter  of  i)roperty,  too,  for 
the  hour  the  omens  of  stability  are 
sound.  If  there  is  one  man  living  to¬ 
day  whose  utterances  may  be  taken 
for  the  voice  of  democracy  on  its  larg¬ 
est  scale,  it  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wrote  three  years  ago: 

There  are  plenty  of  ugly  things  about 
wealth  and  its  possessors  in  the  present 
age,  and  I  suppose  there  have  been  in 
all  ages.  There  are  many  rich  people 
who  so  utterly  lack  patriotism,  or  show 
such  sordid  and  selfish  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter,  or  lead  such  mean  and  vacuous 
lives,  that  all  right-minded  men  must 
look  upon  them  with  angry  contempt; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  thrifty  are  apt 
to  be  better  citizens  than  the  thriftless; 
and  the  worst  capitalist  cannot  harm 
laboring  men  as  they  are  harmed  by 
demagogues.  As  the  people  of  a  State 
grow  more  and  more  intelligent,  the 
State  itself  may  be  able  to  play  a 
larger  and  larger  part  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  while  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
dividual  effort  may  be  given  freer  and 
less  restricted  movement  along  cer¬ 
tain  lines.  .  .  .  There  may  be  better 


schemes  of  taxation  than  those  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed;  it  may  be  wise  to  devise 
inheritance  taxes,  and  to  impose  regu¬ 
lations  on  the  kinds  of  business  which 
can  be  carried  on  only  under  the  espe¬ 
cial  protection  of  the  State;  and  where 
there  is  a  real  abuse  by  wealth  it  needs 
to  be,  and  In  this  country  generally  has 
been,  promptly  done  away  with;  but 
the  first  lesson  to  teach  the  poor  man 
is  that,  as  a  whole,  the  wealth  In  the 
community  is  distinctly  beneficial  to 
him;  that  he  is  better  off  in  the  long 
run  because  other  men  are  well  off; 
and  that  the  surest  way  to  destroy 
what  measure  of  prosperity  he  may 
have  is  to  paralyze  industry  and  the 
well-being  of  those  men  who  have 
achieved  success.'* 

It  is  interesting,  in  contrast  to  such 
a  passage,  to  recall  Macaulay’s  well- 
known  letter  to  a  gentleman  In  New 
York  In  1857,  “The  day  will  come  when. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  multitude 
of  people,  none  of  whom  has  had  more 
than  half  a  breakfast,  or  expects  to 
have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will 
choose  a  legislature.  Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  what  sort  of  a  legislature  will 
be  chosen?  On  one  side  Is  a  states¬ 
man  preaching  patience,  respect  for 
vested  rights,  strict  observance  of  pub¬ 
lic  faith.  On  the  other  is  a  demagogue 
ranting  about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists 
and  usurers,  and  asking  why  anybody 
should  be  permitted  to  drink  cham¬ 
pagne  and  to  ride  In  a  carriage  while 
thousands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want 
of  necessaries?  Which  of  the  two  can¬ 
didates  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by  a 
working  man  who  hears  his  children 
cry  for  more  bread?  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  constitution 
is  all  sail  and  no  anchor.” 

Yet  amid  fierce  storm  and  flood  for 
the  fifty  years  since  Macaulay  wrote, 
the  American  anchor  has  proved  itself 
no  mere  kedge.  Moral  forces  decide 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  consti¬ 
tutional  contrivance.  The  hunger  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  has  not  been  the 

u  "American  Ideala"  (1902),  pp.  210-211. 
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master  impulse  in  the  history  of  civil¬ 
ized  communities.  Selfish  and  Inter¬ 
ested  Individualism  has  been  truly 
called  non-hlstoric.  Sacrifice  has  been 
the  law— sacrifice  for  creeds,  for 
churches,  for  dynasties,  for  kings,  for 
adored  teachers,  for  native  land.  In 
England  and  America  to-day  the  kind 
of  devotion  that  once  inspired  followers 
of  Stuarts,  Bourbons,  Bonapartes, 
marks  a  nobler  and  a  deeper  passion 
for  the  self-governing  Commonwealth. 
Democracy  has  long  passed  out  beyond 
mere  praise  and  blame.  Dialogues  and 
disputations  on  its  success  or  failure 
are  now  an  Idle  quarrel.  It  Is  what  It 
Tbe  XlnetMDtb  Century  and  After. 


is.  Its  own  perils  encompass  It. 
Spiritual  power  in  the  old  sense  there 
is  none;  the  material  power  of  wealth 
is  formidable.  Like  kings  and  nobles 
in  old  time,  the  man  in  the  street  will 
have  his  sycophants  and  parasites.  At 
least,  as  we  close  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  little 
book,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  remember 
that  during  these  last  evil  years  of 
spurious  Imperialism  in  our  country, 
he  and  other  writers  of  his  stamp,  in¬ 
structed,  able,  diligent,  disinterested, 
and  bold,  were  found  to  tell  both 
masses  and  directing  classes  the  truth. 
This  is  what  the  salvation  of  democ¬ 
racy  depends  upon. 

John  Morley. 
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Just  as  the  train  moved  off,  George 
Townley  rushed  down  the  platform  and 
fiung  himself  on  to  the  seat  of  a  first- 
class  smoker,  purple  In  the  face  and 
almost  bursting  with  heat  and  want  of 
breath.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  he  had 
kept  up  a  fast  trot,  and  for  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  he  had 
galloped.  This  on  a  warm  and  muggy 
October  day,  in  a  heavy  Newmarket 
overcoat,  and  carrying  a  large  Glad¬ 
stone  bag.  Nature  bad  made  him  a 
thin,  austere-looking  man,  but  at  this 
moment  be  felt  as  swollen  as  a  publi¬ 
can. 

He  was  facing  tbe  engine;  and,  under 
the  frown  of  the  man  opposite,  he  fiung 
down  the  window.  The  air  came  in 
with  a  steady  smut-bearing  blast.  But, 
though  tbe  man  opposite  ostentatiously 
turned  up  his  coat  collar,  George  Town- 
ley  only  found  himself  growing  hotter. 
He  pitched  bis  silk  bat  into  tbe  rack 
above  him,  and,  leaning  back  against  tbe 
cushions,  mopped  bis  face  and  neck. 
The  word  “Smoking”  on  the  window 
caught  bis  eye,  and  be  fumbled  for  his 
cigarette  case.  But  bis  bands  trembled 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  open  it,  and 


when  at  last  he  got  a  cigarette  between 
his  quivering  lips  he  had  to  leave  It 
there  unligbted,  for  his  fingers  could 
not  strike  a  match. 

As  the  heat  subsided,  George  Town- 
ley  began  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
it  was  tbe  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  travelled  first-class.  Even  now  he 
had  not  got  a  first-class  ticket,  but  he 
realized  with  satisfaction  that  at  last, 
If  he  chose,  he  could  afford  to  pay  for 
one  at  the  other  end.  He  determined 
that,  even  if  the  tickets  were  not  col¬ 
lected  till  the  train  got  to  London,  he 
would  be  honest  and  say  “first”  instead 
Of  “third”  or  “season.”  For  now  he 
could  afford  to  be  honest. 

Complacently  he  stroked  his  full 
black  beard.  His  beard  it  was,  not  by 
the  gift  of  nature,  but  by  purchase 
from  a  shop.  Complacently  he  re¬ 
garded  the  new  russia-leather  Glad¬ 
stone  bag.  with  the  inltals  G.T.  neatly 
painted  on  It.  George  Townley  was 
his  name,  not  by  baptism  and  Inheri¬ 
tance,  but  by  chance  selection  and 
fraud,  ' 

Up  to  last  Tuesday  Joslah  Broad- 
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burst,  though  only  in  a  small  way  of 
business,  bad  been  a  highly  respected 
citizen  in  a  large  country  town:  a 
churchwarden,  and  the  treasurer  of 
half  a  dozen  charitable  Institutions  and 
mutual  Insurance  societies.  Now  the 
rector  of  that  country  town  was  be¬ 
moaning  the  loss  of  the  fund  collected 
for  the  repair  of  the  church  roof;  many 
of  his  flock  were  staring  vacantly  be¬ 
fore  them,  wondering  why  thieves  and 
hypocrites  should  prosper,  while  honest 
and  pious  men  suddenly  lost  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  ten.  thirty,  or  flfty  years’  hard 
work;  the  widows  and  orphans  and  the 
aged  poor  were  beginning  to  realize 
that,  after  all,  the  workhouse  must  be 
their  home.  One  and  all,  loudly  or 
silently,  were  praying  for  the  return  of 
tliat  long-faced  clean-shaven  hypocrite, 
Josiab  Broadhurst.  And  George  Town- 
ley,  laughing  in  bis  great  black  beard 
over  the  thought  of  their  angry  help¬ 
lessness,  was  travelling  up  to  London 
in  Josiah  Broadburst’s  stead. 

The  train  was  an  express,  due  to 
arrive  in  just  over  the  hour.  Before 
ten  minutes  had  passed  George  Town- 
ley  had  grown  cool.  He  put  up  the 
window;  and  the  man  opposite,  smiling 
grimly,  turned  down  his  coat  collar 
again.  George  Townley  shivered  and 
buttoned  up  his  Newmarket;  then  he 
opened  bis  Gladstone  bag,  took  out  a 
cloth  cap,  and  jammed  It  tightly  over 
his  iron-gray  wig.  From  cool  he 
rapidly  grew  to  cold.  The  reaction  had 
set  in. 

But  cold  though  he  was,  his  running 
had  tired  him.  The  motion  of  the 
train  was  soothing,  the  cushions  were 
soft.  Presently  he  dozed.  Only  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  he  awoke;  and 
when  he  awoke  he  was  afraid. 

Afraid— horribly  afraid!  For  the  last 
six  years,  be  had  bad  only  one  object 
in  life— to  be  rich;  and  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  object  he  had  decided  to  defy 
all  powers,  human  and  divine.  He  had 
attained  it:  about  bis  person,  and  in  bis 


bag,  be  carried  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
his  by  right  of  scheming,  energy,  and 
stony-beartedness.  And  now  that  be 
had  obtained  it,  he  was  afraid,  horribly 
afraid.  Not  of  being  caught  and  pun¬ 
ished;  he  bad  planned  too  carefully  for 
that.  No,  be  was  afraid  that  be  was 
going  to  die. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  imagination, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  dramatic  justice. 
Successfully  had  he  defled  the  human 
power— his  fellow-men.  But  the  power 
divine  was  so  different;  so  incalculable, 
so  impossible  to  provide  against.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  defy  it;  be 
bad  defled  it.  And  now  that  he  bad 
got  bis  soul's  desire,  be  bad  a  terrify¬ 
ing,  overpowering  feeling  that  all  bis 
scheming  was  about  to  be  brought  to 
nought.  He  would  die. 

It  might  happen  so  easily  in  so  many 
ways.  His  fellow-travellers  might  be 
thieves  and  murderers.  Furtively  he 
glanced  round  at  their  faces.  There 
w’ere  three  of  them;  and  they  all  looked 
respectable.  But  one  never  knew.  He 
himself  had  always  looked  Intensely 
respectable;  yet  he  had  no  doubt  that 
at  that  moment  hundreds  were  calling 
him  worse  than  murderer.  Then  there 
might  be  a  railway  accident.  What 
scores  of  little  things  there  were,  any 
one  of  which  might  cause  an  accident! 
A  railway  accident  was  such  a  hope¬ 
less  thing  to  struggle  against;  it  came 
so  suddenly,  and  stretched  so  far. 
True,  the  odds  were  enormously  against 
it;  but  dramatic  justice  delights  to  win 
against  long  odds.  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
railway  accident. 

The  idea  rooted  Itself  in  bis  mind. 
Before  the  train  reached  London  there 
would  be  an  accident;  and  in  that 
accident  he  would  be  killed.  He  was 
terribly  afraid  of  dying,  even  of  the 
physical  pain  of  death.  He  wondered 
whether  all  would  be  over  In  an  In¬ 
stant,  or  whether  he  would  linger  on 
some  time.  Where  would  the  blow 
strike  him?  How  would  the  accident 
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occur?  He  thought  of  crawling  under 
the  seat,  and  lying  there  face  down¬ 
wards.  Then  he  half  Jumped  up,  with 
the  intention  of  pulling  the  communi¬ 
cation  cord;  but  stopped  as  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  this  might  be 
the  very  means  by  which  the  accident 
would  be  caused.  No,  Fate  should  do 
its  own  work,  and  not  in  any  way  be 
helped  by  him. 

The  train  was  going  very  fast  now, 
and  the  carriage  rocked  from  side  to 
side.  The  view  from  the  windows 
slid  rapidly  from  dusk  to  dark.  George 
Townley  huddled  himself  up  in  his 
corner,  and,  with  heavy  beads  of  per¬ 
spiration  gathering  on  bis  forehead, 
gazed  giassily  at  his  fellow-travellers. 
He  wondered  if  they,  too,  were  going 
to  be  killed.  One  was  a  very  old  man. 
with  a  skull-cap  and  an  intermittent 
cough;  he.  at  any  rate,  looked  ripe  for 
the  harvest.  Another  was  a  bloated, 
middle-aged  man,  smoking  a  long 
cigar;  obviously  a  person  of  no  value 
to  any  one  but  himself,  whom  a  dis¬ 
criminating  Providence  would  be  glad 
to  remove.  The  third  was  much  the 
same-looking  man  as  George  Townley 
had  been  in  the  character  of  Josiab 
Broadburst,  but  better  off;  under  an 
austere  ^terior  he,  too,  probably  hid 
a  scoundrel’s  heart.  All  three  seemed 
likely  subjects  for  a  railway  accident. 

He  wondered  what  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner’s  Jury  would  be;  accidental 
death  or  the  band  of  God?  Where 
would  they  bury  him?  There  was  no 
need  for  spite,  as  they  would  get  their 
money  back.  .  That  was  a  galling 
thought;  they  would  be  able  to  laugh 
at  his  failure;  they  would  despise  him. 
To  be  merely  hated  was  uot  so  bad 
as  to  be  both  bated  and  despised. 
Could  be  balk  them  by  burling  the 
money  Into  some  river?  But  then.  If 
by  any  chance  divine  Justice  should 
miss  lire,  and  be  should  win  through 
after  all,  he  would  have  cast  away  bis 
riches  for  nought.  No:  while  life  was 


In  him  he  would  cling  to  his  money¬ 
bags. 

The  train  rumbled,  groaned,  Jerlced, 
and  then  drew  up  Just  outside  a  small 
station.  George  Townley’s  agony 
reached  its  highest  point.  This  would 
be  the  end.  While  bis  train  was  sta¬ 
tionary,  another  would  burst  into  it 
from  behind.  Almost  light-headed  with 
terror,  he  began  to  count  the  seconds 
till  the  new  train  came.  Presently  he 
felt  a  slight  vibration,  which  increased 
with  great  rapidity;  and  then,  quite 
close,  came  the  thunder  of  Iron  upon 
Iron.  George  Townley  shut  his  eyes, 
and,  with  his  frenzied  fingers  gripping 

the  rack  above  him,  waited  for  the 

/ 

crash.  With  a  shriek  and  a. roar  the 
train  for  which  his  own  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  rushed  by  on  another  line.  Then 
his  train  moved  on. 

George  Towuley’s  relief  was  only 
momentary.  Two  tunnels  In  quick  suc¬ 
cession  left  him  wondering  whether  he 
were  still  alive.  Then  came  a  long 
subterranean  station,  and  finally  the 
great  terminus  Itself.  Once  more  hope 
surged  back  into  bis  heart.  Divine  Jus¬ 
tice.  after  all,  was  going  to  prove  a 
failure. 

Dizzily  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with 
frantic  fingers  struggled  to  fasten  up 
the  straps  of  his  bag.  Even  yet  there 
was  time  for  an  accident,  even  yet  some 
stupid  signalman  might  send  another 
train  dying  Into  them.  Despite  his 
feverish  haste,  the  other  three  pas¬ 
sengers  all  ambled  out  leisurely  before 
him.  At  last  the  bag  was  fastened; 
and  out  he  Jumped.  Half-way  down 
the  long  platform  be  had  hurried  before 
be  discovered  that  his  bead  was  bare. 
He  could  not  go  on  without  bis  bat;  It 
would  make  him  too  remarkable;  and 
he  objected  to  remark.  So  back  he 
rushed.  Then  be  found  that  be  had 
forgotten  his  compartment.  In  and 
out  of  the  compartments,  one  after  the 
other,  almost  shrieking^wltb  rage  and 
fear,  he  thrust  his  white,  strained  face. 
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At  last  he  bad  it,  and  at  a  shaky  trot 
he  hurried  down  the  platform.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  at  the  barrier;  and 
he  pushed  bis  way  into  the  midst  of 
it. 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  no 
ticket  If  he  offered  to  pay,  it  would 
mean  explanations,  and  waiting  till 
everybody  else  had  passed;  perhaps 
another  five  minutes  or  more  in  the 
horrid,  choking  station.  He  would  risk 
it.  The  human  current  carried  him  up 
to  the  iron  gate;  and,  in  as  firm  a  voice 
as  he  could  muster,  be  said,  “Season,” 
■and  tried  to  pass. 

The  ticket-collector  looked  sharply  at 
him,  and  put  out  a  detaining  band. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  must 
ask  you  to  show  your  ticket.” 

“I  haven’t  it  on  me,”  stammered 
George  Townley.  “I  am  in  a  hurry. 
Kindly  let  me  pass.” 

“I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  stop 
and  see  the  station-master,”  said  the 
man.  “Those  are  my  orders.  It  won’t 
take  five  minutes.” 

Just  as  the  last  passenger  was  let 
through  up  came  the  station-master. 

“Left  your  season-ticket  behind  you, 
sir?”  he  inquired.  “Will  you  kindly 
write  your  name  and  address  in  my 
book?” 

In  a  semi-dazed  condition,  George 
Townley  walked  to  the  station-master’s 
room.  Mechanically  be  took  the  pen 
which  was  offered  him,  and  wrote  his 
name  and  address.  The  station-master 
looked  at  the  book,  glanced  swiftly  at 
the  writer’s  face  and  whistled. 

“You  are  tired,  sir,”  he  said  respect¬ 
fully.  “Will  you  rest  here  a  minute 
or  two?” 


He  shut  up  the  book,  and  placed  it 
under  bis  arm.  Then  be  stepped  out¬ 
side,  and  spoke  to  a  couple  of  porters. 
George  Townley,  left  to  himself,  sank 
into  a  chair.  He  was  dreadfully  tired; 
and  here,  at  any  rate,  be  was  safe.  No 
fear  of  a  train  running  off  the  line  so 
far  as  this.  Divine  Justice,  after  all, 
was  only  a  myth.  His  head  fell  for¬ 
ward  on  to  the  table  in  front  of  him; 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  he  was  asleep. 

The  opening  of  the  door  awoke  him. 
He  lifted  bis  head  drowsily,  and  saw 
three  men  in  the  doorway  looking  at 
him.  One  of  the  men  stepped  briskly 
forward. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Broadhurst,”  he 
said. 

George  Townley  was  on  bis  feet  in 
a  second.  The  shock  bad  acted  on  him 
like  a  tonic;  and  he  was  as  cool  and 
calculating  as  ever.  Either  be  must 
have  misheard,  or  the  use  of  the  name 
was  a  mere  coincidence.  For  the  man 
who  addressed  him  was  a  complete 
stranger. 

“My  name  is  Townley,”  he  said 
quietly.  “Here  is  my  card.” 

The  man  smiled. 

“Your  pardon,  sir.  But  may  this  be 
your  handwriting?” 

He  thrust  the  station-master’s  book 
under  George  Townley’s  nose.  There, 
in  his  usual  band,  was  bis  usual 
signature:  “Josiab  Broadhurst,”  and 
below  it  bis  country  address. 

Then  George  Townley  realized  that 
divine  vengeance,  after  playing  with 
him  for  an  hour  or  more,  had  con¬ 
temptuously  tossed  him  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  man. 

M.  Hardy. 


Temple  Bar. 
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RUSKIN  AT 

In  a  little  volume  of  privately  printed 
letters  In  the  writer’s  possession,  en¬ 
titled  Letters  to  M.  0.  and  H.  0.,  we 
have  some  of  the  most  delightful 
glimpses  of  two  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  Victorian  era,  and  learn  at  first 
hand,  so  to  speak,  of  the  pleasant  and 
interesting  relationship  that  existed 
between  them.  These  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  daughters,  and  we  learn  for 
the  first  time  of  the  charm  they  had 
for  him  at  all  times.  Miss  Mary 
Gladstone  (Mrs.  Harry  Drew)  was  for 
many  years  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  com¬ 
forters  and  friends,  in  days  when  he 
felt  he  needed  the  soothing  sympathy 
of  a  kindred  spirit.  The  letters  give 
ample  proof  that  she  found  her  re¬ 
ward  in  the  respectful  adm’iration  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  intellects 
of  our  time. 

The  chief  interest  that  lies  in  the 
letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  M. 
G.  is  the  charming  portrayal  of  their 
author  by  his  own  hand.  They  are 
also  valuable  for  their  references  of 
public  interest  and  for  the  glimpses  af¬ 
forded  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  host.  It 
was  to  the  diplomacy  of  M.  G.  that  we 
are  indebted  for  getting  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
visit  Hawarden  where  we  see  him  In 
the  company  of  many  distinguished 
people.  The  first  visit  Mr.  Ruskin 
made  to  Hawarden  was  in  January, 
1878,  when  he  was  accompanied  by 
Canon  Scott-Holland.  But  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had 
met  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  was  it  the  last. 
Readers  of  Prceterita  will  remember 
the  reference  to  the  meeting  at  Lady 
Davy’s  table,  in  the  company  of  John 
Lockhart’s  dau^ter  (for  whom  he  pro¬ 
fessed  a  great  admiration),  when  he 
found  she  did  not  care  for  a  word  he 
said:  “And  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  the 


HAWARDEN. 

other  side  of  her,— and  the  precious 
moments  were  all  thrown  away  in 
quarrelling  across  her,  with  him,  about 
Neapolitan  prisons.  He  couldn’t  see, 
as  I  did,  that  the  real  prisoners  were 
the  people  outside.” 

When  tliey  met  at  Hawarden  it  was 
under  happier  auspices.  The  prospect, 
however,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  drove  with 
Canon  Holland  from  Broughton  Sta¬ 
tion  to  Hawarden,  was  not  a  particu-' 
larly  bright  one,  and  it  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  learn  his  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  related  by  his  companion. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  it  appears,  had  the  dark¬ 
est  view  possible  of  his  host,  imbibed 
from  his  “Master,”  Carlyle,  to  whose 
imagination  he  figured  apparently  as 
the  symbol  of  all  with  which  he  was 
at  war.  He  was  therefore  extremely 
timid  and  suspicious  and  had  secured, 
in  view  of  a  possible  retreat,  a  telegram 
which  at  any  moment  might  summon 
him  home;  this  telegram  loomed  largely 
the  first  day,  and  we  were  constantly 
under  its  menace.  But  as  hour  by  hour 
he  got  happier,  the  reference  to  its 
possible  arrival  came  more  and  more 
rarely,  and  finally  It  became  purely 
mythical. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Ruskin  as  a  talker  by  an 
anonymous  band  in  this  little  book.  It 
substantiates  the  view  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison’s  reference  to  Ruskin’s  inde¬ 
scribable  charm  of  manner  as  a  con¬ 
versationalist.  , 

Then, — ahsente  magistro—a.  quick  tan¬ 
gle  of  remarks  followed  on  his  mani¬ 
fold  pleasant  ways,  his  graceful  and 
delightful  manner,— bright,  gentle,  deli¬ 
cately  courteous,  the  lyric  melody  of 
his  voice— more  Intensely  spiritual, 
more  subduedly  passionate,  more  thrill¬ 
ing  than  any  voice  I  ever  heard.  He 
is  a  swift  observer  and  acute.  Not 
talkative,  but  ever  willing  to  be  In- 
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terested  in  tilings,  and  to  throw  gleams 
of  bis  soul’s  sunlight  over  them,  origi* 
nal  in  bis  dazzling  idealism.  For  ever 
“thinking  on  whatsoever  things  are 
pure  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report, 
etc.”;  annihilating,  in  the  intense  white 
heat  of  bis  passionate  contempt  and 
hatred,  all  vile,  dark,  hateful  things. 
They  are  not— cannot  be.  They  are  lies, 
negations,  blanks,  nonentities.  God  is— 
and  there  is  none  else  beside  Him. 

Interesting  as  is  this  glimpse  of  a 
great  man  seen  at  close  quarters,  un¬ 
burdening  his  soul  in  all  that  makes 
for  righteousness  in  congenial  -  com¬ 
pany,  we  have  a  companion  picture 
from  the  pen  of  Canon  Holland  which 
is  drawn  in  loving  manner. 

He  came  up  to  one  so  confidentially, 
so  appealingly  with  the  wistful  look  in 
bis  gray-glinting  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
say,  “I  never  find  anybody  who  quite 
understands  me,  but  1  still  hope  and 
think  that  you  will.”  How  quaint,  the 
mingling  of  this  wistfuiness  in  the  face 
with  the  spotted  blue  stock  and  the  col¬ 
lars,  and  the  frock  coat,  which  made 
him  look  like  something  between  an 
old-fashioned  nobleman  of  the  forties 
and  an  angel  that  bad  lost  its  way. 
The  small,  bird-like  head  and  bands 
and  figure  bad,  nevertheless,  a  carious 
and  old-world  pomp  in  their  gait  and 
motions.  The  busby  eyebrows  gave  a 
strength  to  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
which  was  a  little  unexpected,  and 
which  found  its  proper  balance  in  the 
white  beard  of  bis  last  years.  He, 
somehow,  moved  one  as  with  the  deli¬ 
cate  tenderness  of  a  woman;  and  he 
felt  frail,  as  if  the  roughness  of  the 
world  would  hurt  and  break  him;  and 
one  longed  to  shelter  blm^  from  all  that 
was  ugly  and  cruel. 

The  conversations  of  the  host  and  the 
guest,— Gladstone  the  statesman  and 
theologian,  of  consuming  moral  energy 
in  public  affairs,  Ruskin  teacher, 
preacher  and  diviner  of  the  Beautiful- 
are  valuable  and  attractive,  and  show 
their  respective  points  of  view  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  personal  Interest.  Ruskin,  for 
Instance,  assured  Gladstone  that  he 


had  made  it  a  rule  for  at  least  twenty 
years  to  know  nothing  of  any  doubtful 
question,  nothing  but  what  was  abso¬ 
lutely  true  and  certain.  He  did  not 
attach  any  importance  to  opinions,  to 
speculations  of  which  the  truth  was 
doubtful.  He  was  only  concerned  to 
know  things  that  were  true,  and  be 
thought  there  w'ere  enough  of  them  to 
take  up  one’s  lifetime  to  learn.  When 
Gladstone  spoke  of  round  towers  in 
Ireland,  Ruskin  answered  that  he  took 
no  interest  in  the  subject  because  it 
was  a  controverted  one,  and  therefore 
he  took  no  part  in  it.  He  was  evidently 
more  interested  in  seeing  a  newspaper 
which  would  be  absolutely  truthful 
and  could  be  faithfully  trusted.  In 
newspapers  he  contended  that  the  most 
infamous  people  were  forced  upon  the 
reader's  attention,  and  all  manner. of 
abominations  and  villainy  were  pub¬ 
lished  dally;  whereas  newspapers 
should  tell  of  the  people  best  worth 
knowing,  the  gentlest,  purest,  noblest 
of  mankind,  in  full  confidence  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  spoiling  the  good 
people  by  publishing  their  virtues  and 
bringing  them  into  prominence.  They 
are  the  last  people  whom  some  news¬ 
paper  editors,  pious  or  otherwise,  think 
of  referring  to;  it  is  not  in  their  day'.s 
work. 

When  Mr.  Ruskin  expounded  at 
length  his  scheme  for  the  enforcement 
of  social  responsibility  for  crime,  Mr 
Gladstone  listened  attentively  with  a 
look  of  puzzled  earnestness,  doubtless 
wondering  how  it  could  be  carried  out 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  end  of  justice.  Mr. 
Ruskin  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
every  place  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  crimes  committed  in  their 
neighborhood;  every  one  should  be 
made  to  feel  the  crime  as  his  own.  He, 
for  example,  would  have  London 
divided  In  districts,  so  that  when  a 
murder  was  committed  in  a  district  the 
inhabitants  should  draw  lots  to  decide 
'who  was  to  suffer  for  it.  Only  by  this 
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way  could  the  public  conscience  be 
quickened,  and  if  the  lot  fell  on  a 
man  of  high  character  the  moral  effect 
would  be  excellent.  It  was  the  lack 
of  public  moral  tone  that  was  cause  for 
serious  thought,  and  the  conditions 
which  led  to  crime  should  be  the  first 
matter  for  consideration  in  all  reforma¬ 
tory  work.  It  was  absurd  to  make  a 
fuss  about  the  insides  of  prisons,  as  if 
reform  should  begin  there.  Reform, 
he  held,  should  begin  outside;  the  in¬ 
side  should  be  made  as  repulsive  as 
possible.  The  real  criminals  were  the 
Idle  rich;  they  should  be  rigorously 
dealt  with,  and  every  man  who  bad  a 
large  income  should  be  put  in  prison  if 
he  did  no  work,  for  it  was  only  Society 
made  crime  possible. 

Again,  he  would  discourse  on  the 
domestic  virtues.  Mothers,  he  said, 
ought  not  to  expend  their  love  upon 
their  own  children  only,  but  while  mak¬ 
ing  that  love  their  principal  care  should 
also  love  all  other  children,  especially 
the  poor  and  suffering;  “To  be  a  father 
to  the  fatherless  is  the  peculiar  glory 
of  a  Christian.”  On  marriage  he  was 
no  less  forcible,  although  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  one  would  imagine  be  bad 
not  the  right  to  preach,  but,  of  course, 
his  many-sidedness  was  bis  great 
charm.  Woman,  be  held,  should  not 
venture  to  hope  or  even  think  for  per¬ 
fection  in  him  she  would  love,  but, 
on  the  other  band,  be  should  believe 
the  maiden  to  be  purity  and  perfection; 
[Perfectly  faultless.  “Women  are,  in 
general,  far  nobler,  purer,  more  divinely 
perfect  than  men,  because  they  come 
less  In  contact  with  evil,”— a  most 
charitable  Judgment,  and  so  like  Rus- 
kin  in  bis  passionate  idealism.  But 
coming  to  more  practical  matters  be 
mournfully  admitted  the  failure  of  bis 
road-making  at  Hinksey,  believing  it 
was  owing  to  the  lack  of  earnestness 
in  the  students.  They  played  at  work. 
It  was  only  one  of  the  many  signs  of 
the  diabolical  condition  of  Oxford,  he 


said.  W'hen  the  present  writer  visited 
Hinksey  on  a  recent  occasion,  when 
the  landscape  was  bathed  in  sunshine, 
the  students'  roadway  was  scarcely 
discernible.  We  were  somewhat 
amused  on  asking  a  fresb-complexioned 
villager  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near  by, 
if  she  remembered  the  students  making 
the  road.  She  replied  that  she  remem- 
bere<l  the  time  well  and  pointed  out 
an  adjoining  cottage  where  the  students 
had  had  afternoon-tea,  adding,  “They 
did  not  appear  to  take  much  interest  in 
the  work.”  Asked  if  she  remembered 
Mr.  jluskin,  she  said  she  remembered 
him  well  and  then  added,  quite  seri¬ 
ously,  “But  I  hav’nt  heard  of  him  for 
a  long  while.”  W’hen  she  was  in¬ 
formed  that  be  was  dead  she  said, 
“Dear  me,  I  never  heard  of  it.”  Who 
will  spell  fame  after  an  experience 
like  this? 

Oxford  has  many  charms,  and  to 
the  visitor  w’ho  loves  to  linger  by  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  especially  in  the 
glory  of  midsummer  when  the  house¬ 
boats  are  a  blaze  of  color  and  “life 
runs  gaily  by  the  sparkling  Thames.” 
it  is  a  scene  not  soon  to  be  forgbtteu. 
But  Ruskin  held  that  racing  on  the 
river  was  utterly  ruinous,  and  the 
boats  (presumably  the  racing  eight- 
oars)  were  the  destruction  of  the 
river’s  charm  and  beauty;  he  would 
rather  that  racing  be  discouraged  and 
riding  encouraged  at  Oxford,  although 
the  horse,  be  said,  was  ruined  by 
racing,  a  distinction  sorely  with  a  dif¬ 
ference,  for  he  spoke,  as  an  artist,  of 
its  beauty  from  the  artist’s  standpoint. 
W’e  can  imagine  how  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
friends  would  be  both  delighted  and 
astonished  at  his  opinions  in  general. 
Over  a  wide  range  of  subjects  he, 
“Socialist,  aristocrat,  dreaming  idealist, 
hater  of  modem  liberty,  of  pride  of 
wealth,  of  bastard  patriotism,  lover, of 
the  poor  and  laborious  toiling  multi¬ 
tude,  detesting  war  and  Its  standing 
armies,”  declared  at  Hawarden  his 
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opinions  in  no  uncertain  tones,  while 
the  host  good-naturedly  was  ever  ready 
to  accept  his  principles  even  if  he 
would  differ  as  to  their  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  We  can  hear  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  his  usual,  Impatient  manner 
saying,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Rusklu’s 
talk,  “You  seem  to  want  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  world  from  what  we  expe¬ 
rience,”  and  Mr.  Ruskin’s  naive  reply, 
“Yea,  verily,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  the  former  things  passed 
away.” 

In  Canon  Holland’s  charming  sketch, 
which  is  printed  along  with  the  letters 
to  M.  G.  and  H.  G.  he  tells  how  the 
learned  host  tried  to  lead  the  conver¬ 
sation  where  there  would  be  as  little 
chance  of  contention  as  possible  with 
bis  illustrious  guest.  Mr.  Gladstone 
discussed  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  and 
here,  it  was  thought,  they  would  meet 
on  common  ground,  but,  alas,  even 
here  they  were  not  found  to  see  eye 
to  eye.  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  in¬ 
stance,  proceeded  to  show  how  in  a 
certain  passage  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  even  Homer  bad  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  barter  which 
modern  economic  science  would  even 
try  to  defend  or  justify,  Ruskin  re¬ 
gretfully  responded  by  saying,  “And 
to  think  that  the  devil  of  Political 
Economy  was  alive  even  then!”  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  It  was  in 
the  pages  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  contributed,  in  1860,  his 
articles  on  Political  Economy,  now  well 
known  in  the  little  book  entitled  Unto 
this  Last,  which  were  so  distasteful  to 
the  readers  of  that  day  that  the  editor 
was  obliged  to  close  the  series.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Ruskin’s  reply  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  better  understood  to-day.  On 
another  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  front,  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  likely  to  cause  some  interesting 
conversation,  and  one  likely  to  appeal 
to  bis  guest’s  heart  and  bead,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  Mr.  Ruskin  bad  a 
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great  admiration  for  Sir  Walter.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  began  an  impassioned 
reference  to  the  works  of  Scott  and  all 
they  had  done  for  Scotland,  he  ven¬ 
tured  the  remark  that  “Sir  Walter  had 
made  Scotland.”  At  this  Mr.  Ruskin 
wished  to  know  what  was  meant  by 
the  remark  and  so,  brought  to  bay,  Mr. 
Gladstone  held  forth  on  the  immense 
improvement  in  the  means  of  com* 
munication  and  facilities  for  travelling: 
in  Scotland  in  modem  times,  especially 
referring  to  the  isolation  of  life  in  the 
Highlands,  also  to  the  great  number  of 
excursionists  now  conveyed  to  all  parts, 
of  the  country  with  speed  and  comforts, 
unknown  before.  Evidently  all  tbia 
was  too  much  for  his  hearer,  who  Im¬ 
mediately  exclaimed,  “But,  my  dear 
sir,  that,  is  not  making  Scotland,  that  la 
unmaking  it.”  This  remark  reminds 
us  of  another  made  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
a  letter  written  years  ago  when  he 
refused  an  invitation  to  dinner  with  the 
Caledonian  Society.  “I  never,”  he 
wrote,  “go  to  public  dinners,  and  if 
steam-ploughs  are  to  be  used  in  Cale¬ 
donia,  no  dinners  will  preserve  the 
memory  of  Burns.”  If  it  was  for  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  bis  fearlessness  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  cherished  opinions  we  cannot 
but  agree,  or  agree  to  differ,  with  the 
charming  frankness  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
views. 

The  references  in  the  private  diary 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  make  It  clear  that, 
while  he  might  differ  with  his  visitor, 
there  was  a  deep-rooted  affection  which 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  quench. 

We  had  much  conversation— interest¬ 
ing,  of  course,  as  it  always  must  be 
with  him.  ...  In  some  respects  an  un¬ 
rivalled  guest,  and  those  Important  re¬ 
spects  too.  ...  No  diminution  of 
charm.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ruskin  developed  his 
political  opinions.  They  aim  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Judaic  system  and 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  virtuous  absolution 
and  Christian  socialism.  All  in  his 
charming  and  benevolent  manner. 

And  in  referring  to  the  conversations 
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which  he  was  privileged  to  listen  to 
at  Hawarden,  Canon  Holland  writes: 

The  amusement  of  the  meeting  of 
the  two,  Gladstone  and  Ruskin,  lay  in 
the  absolute  contrast  between  them 
at  every  point  on  which  conversation 
could  conceivably  tom.  The  brimming 
optimism  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  hoping 
all  things,  believing  everybody,  came 
clashing  up  at  every  turn  with  the  in¬ 
veterate  pessimism  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
saw  nothing  on  every  side  but  a  world 
rushing  headlong  down  into  the  pit 
They  might  talk  on  the  safest  topics, 
and  still  the  contrast  was  inevitable. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  Fors  Clavigera, 
there  is  a  significant  blank  in  one  of 
the  pages  which  is  explained  in  these 
words:  “The  passage  now  and  hence¬ 
forward  omitted  in  this  place  contained 
an  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  written 
under  a  complete  misconception  of  his 
character,  and  the  blank  space  is  left 
partly  in  due  memorial  of  rash  judg¬ 
ment.”  In  this  connection  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  remember  that  we  owe  the 
change  of  opinion  to  Miss  Mary  Glad¬ 
stone  (Mrs.  Drew),  for  it  was  at  her 
request  Mr.  Ruskin  visited  Hawarden 
where  he  had  a  fuller  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  nobility  of  Gladstone’s 
character.  Writing  to  “Dearest  M.”  in 
his  first  letter  (January  18th,  1878,) 
he  says: 

How  is  it  possible  for  the  men  who 
have  known  him  long  to  allow  the 
course  of  his  conduct  now,  or  at  any 
other  time,  having  been  warped  by  am¬ 
bition,  to  diminish  the  lustre  and  the 
power  of  his  name?  I  have  been  griev¬ 
ously  deceived  concerning  him  my¬ 
self,  and  have  once  written  words 
about  him  which  I  trust  you  at  least 
may  never  see.  They  shall  be  effaced 
henceforward  (I  have  written  to  cancel 
the  page  on  which  they  are).  If  ever 
you  see  them  forgive  me,  and  you  will 
know  what  it  is  to  forgive. 

And  not  less  generous  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  written  a  little  later. 


It  was  a  complete  revelation  to  me, 
and  has  taught  me  a  marvellous  quan¬ 
tity  of  most  precious  things— above  all 
things  the  rashness  of  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  (not  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
things  themselves,  but  as  to  the  temper 
in  which  men  say  and  do  them). 

While  Mr.  Ruskin  made  confession 
of  his  error  of  judgment  to  his  corre¬ 
spondent  he  did  not  depart  from  Ha¬ 
warden  without  making  an  equally 
generous  confession  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  Standing  on  the  hall  steps 
he  begged  publicly  to  recant  all  that 
he  had  ever  said  or  thought  of  his  host, 
and  thus  the  victory  was  complete. 
To  Ruskin  the  joy  of  the  discovery 
meant  much,  but  he  was  naturally  not 
a  little  nervous  as  to  how  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  explain  it  to  Carlyle  when  he  got 
back  to  Chelsea. 

All  this  is  pleasant  to  learn  for  the 
insight  it  gives  us  into  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
good-nature,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  no 
writer  of  our  time  was  so  generous  in 
his  sincere  appreciation  of  greatness 
wherever  he  found  it,  just  as  no  one 
was  fo  severe  a  critic  on  his  own  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment  and  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  Any  reader  who 
cares  for  proof  of  this  statement  has 
only  to  read,  for  example,  the  anno¬ 
tated  edition  of  the  second  volume  of 
Modern  Painters,  issued  in  two  small 
volumes  in  1882.  But  true  as  this  is, 
and  though  we  find  Mr.  Ruskin  In  his 
first  letter  to  M.  G.  writing,  “I  thank 
Fors  and  your  sweet  sister  very  solemn¬ 
ly  for  having  let  me  see  your  father,” 
it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  be  was 
always  in  the  same  solemn  mood. 
Whenevef  he  was  deeply  moved  he 
wrote  in  strong  and  forcible  language, 
whether  it  was  a  question  of  spoiling 
beautiful  scenery,  or  the  mis-called  res¬ 
toration  of  our  ancient  cathedrals.  For 
as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  bis  mono¬ 
graph  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
series,  says: 

Vehement  language  was  with  Ruskin 
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a  literary  intoxication  rather  than  a 
moral  fault.  He  has  paid  a  bitter 
penalty  for  failing  to  overcome  the 
tendency.  To  paraphrase  an  absurd 
epigram  about  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  talk 
and  his  books,  it  might  be  said  of  Rus¬ 
kin  that  be  talked  like  an  angel  and 
wrote  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  Major 
prophets.  ^  • 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  criticism 
In  mind  while  we  refer  to  an  apparent 
change  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  explanation 
which  he  gave  afterwards  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection  we  have  only 
to  remember  his  famous  letter  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow  University  when 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  put  up  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  the  Rectorship  of  that 
ancient  University  in  the  three-cornered 
contest  in  1880.  This  led  to  some  cor¬ 
respondence  and  when  his  supporters 
wrote  to  ask  if  he  sympathized  with 
Lord  Beaconsfleld  or  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  he  replied: 

I 

What,  in  the  devil’s  name  have  you 
to  do  with  either  Mr.  D’Israeli  or  Mr. 
Gladstone?  You  are  students  of  the 
University  and  have  no  more  business 
with  politics  than  you  have  with  rat- 
catching.  Had  you  ever  read  ten 
words  of  mine  with  understanding,  you 
would  have  known  that  I  care  no  more 
for  Mr.  D’Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  than 
for  two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones 
going  by  steam,  but  that  I  hate  all 
Liberalism  as  I  do  Beelzebub,  and  that, 
with  Carlyle,  I  stand,  we  two  alone 
now  in  England,  for  God  and  the 
Queen. 

This  was,  as  will  be  agreed,  rather 
a  severe  blow  to  give  to  students  who 
were  fond  of  playing  at  politics  in 
Rectorial  elections;  but  the  fact  that, 
on  election  day,  he  polled  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  votes,  is  a  proof 
that  his  strongly-worded  protest  had 
been  taken  in  a  fair  spirit.  W’bile 
this  can  be  said  for  the  students  in 
Glasgow,  another  view  of  the  situation 


is  obtained  when  we  remember  that 
the  words  yery  naturally  gave  offence 
at  Hawarden  where  he  had  received 
such  a  generous  welcome  and  a  favora¬ 
ble  opportunity  of  knowing  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  bis  opinions,  political  and 
otherwise.  We  are  therefore  prepared 
to  learn  of  a  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  letters  to  bis  correspondent  at 
Hawarden  on  whom  he  was  fond  of 
bestowing  many  pet  names.  But  we 
know  now  the  manner  in  which  his 
position  was  logically  clear  to  himself 
and  how  he  made  it  clear  to  bis  cor¬ 
respondent,  in  the  following  letter. 

Amiens,  October  23rd,  1880. 

My  Very  Dear  M - ,— I  only  did  not 

answer  your  first  letter  because  I  did 
not  think  it  was  in  woman’s  nature 
(being  in  the  noble  state  of  a  loving 
daughter)  to  read  my  syllable  of  an¬ 
swer  with  patience,  when  once  she 
knew  the  letter  was  mine.  I  wrote 
a  word  or  two  to  F - ,  and  now,  if  in¬ 

deed  you  are  dear  and  patient  enough 
to  read,  I  will  tell  you  why  that  letter 
was  written,  and  what  It  means.  Of 
course  It  was  not  written  for  publica¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  written  under  full 
admission  of  the  probability  of  being 
some  day  compelled  to  allow  its  pub¬ 
lication.  Do  not  for  an  instant 'admit 
in  your  mind  the  taint  of  thought  that 
I  would  privately  write  of  any  man- 
far  less  of  one  whom  I  honored  and 
loved— words  which  I  would  not  let 
him  bear,  or  see,  on  due  occasion.  I 
love  and  honor  your  father;  Just  as  I 
have  always  told  him  and  you  that  I 
did,  as  a  perfectly  right-minded  private 
English  gentleman;  as  a  man  of  purest 
religious  temper,  and  as  one  tenderly 
compassionate,  and  as  one  earnestly 
(desiring  to  be)  just. 

But  in  none  of  these  virtues,  God  be 
praised,  is  be  alone  in  England.  In 
none  of  these  lis^ts,  does  It  seem  to 
me,  is  he  to  be  vociferously  or  exclu¬ 
sively  applauded,  without  dishonor  im¬ 
plied  to  other  English  gentlemen,  and 
to  other  English  politicians.  Now  for 
the  other  side,  my  adversary  side  (that 
which,  surely,  I  candidly  enough  al¬ 
ways  warned  you  there  was  In  me 
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though  one  does  not  show  it  ‘‘up  the 
lawn  nor  by  the  wood,”  at  Hawarden). 
I  have  always  fiercely  opposed  your 
Father’s  politics;  I  have  always  de¬ 
spised  (forgive  the  Gorgonlan  word) 
his  way  of  declaring  them  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  have  always  despised,  also.  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  method  of  appealing  to 
Parliament,  and  to  the  Queen’s  ambi¬ 
tion,  Just  as  I  do  all  Liberal,  so-called, 
appeals  to  the  Mob’s— not  ambition  (for 
Mobs  have  not  sense  enough,  or  knowl¬ 
edge  enough,  to  be  ambitious)  but  con¬ 
ceit  I  could  not  have  explained  all 
this  to  my  Liberal  Glaswegian  Constit¬ 
uents,  I  would  not,  had  I  been  able. 
They  asked  me  a  question  they  had  no 
.  business  with,  dnd  got  their  answer 
(written  between  two  coats  of  color 
which  I  was  laying  on  an  oak  leaf, 
and  about  which  I  was,  that  morning, 
exceedingly  solicitous,  and  had  vowed 
that  no  letter  should  be  answered  at 
all)— and  in  my  tired  state  ‘‘le  peintre 
ne  s’amuse  (mais  point  du  tout!)  d.  etre 
ambassadeur.”  The  answer,  neverthe¬ 
less,— was  perfectly  deliberate,  and 
meant,  once  for  all,  to  say  on  the  matter 
the  gist  of  all  I  had  to  say. 

After  the  election  is  over— and  how¬ 
ever  it  goes— all  this  wili  be  explained 
in  another  way,  and  you  shall  see  every 
word  before  I  print  it,  though  there 
will,  and  must,  be  much  that  will  pain 
you.  But  there  will  be  nothing  that 
is  even  apparently  discourteous,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  remember,  that  if  your 
Father  said  publicly  of  me  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  me  (meaning  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Economical  me)  than  for  a 
broken  bottle  stuck  on  the  top  of  a 
wall— I  should  say— only— well,  I  knew 
that  before— but  the  rest  of  me  he  loves, 
for  all  that. 

I  meant  this  letter  to  be  so  legible, 
and  so  clear  and  quiet— and  here  it  is, 
all  in  a  mess,  as  usual.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
you’ll  like  it  better  so;  but  mind,  I’ve 
written  it  straight  away  the  moment 
I  opened  a  line  from  my  niece  saying 
she  had  seen  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  and  that 
you  might  be  written  to!  And,  my  dear, 
believe  this,  please— It  you  care  to  be¬ 
lieve  it— that  I  never  in  my  life  was  in 
such  peril  of  losing  my  “^litical  inde¬ 
pendence”  as  under  my  little  Madon¬ 
na’s  power  at  Hawarden.— And  I  am. 


and  shall  be  ever,  her  loving  ser¬ 
vant,  John  Ruskin. 

Surely  this  was.  Indeed,  the  amende 
honorable  and  does  credit  to  the  spirit 
of  the  writer,  as  well  as  to  his  friends 
at  Hawarden,  as  the  following  explana¬ 
tory  letter  proves. 

Amiens,  October  28th,  1880. 

My  Darling  Little  Madonna,— You  are 
really  gratia  plena  (don’t  be  shocked, 
I’m  writing  about  the  Saints  all  day. 
Just  now,  and  don’t  know  when  I’m 
talking  quite  properly  to  my  pets),  but 
it  is  unspeakably  sweet  of  your  Father 
and  you  to  forgive  me  so  soon,  and  I’m 
inclined  to  believe  anything  you’ll  tell 
me  of  him,  after  that;  only,  you  know, 
I’m  a  great  believer  in  goodness,  and 
fancy  there  are  many  people  who  ought 
to  be  canonized  who  never  are,  so 
that— be  a  man  ever  so  good— I’m  not 
idolatrous  of  him.  (If  it’s  a— Madonna, 
it’s  another  thing  you  know.)  But  I 
never  for  an  instant  meant  any  com¬ 
parison  or  likeness  between  D.  and 
your  Father— they  merely  had  to  be 
named  as  they  were  questioned  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  nothing  about 
D.  whatsoever,  but  have  a  lurking  ten¬ 
derness  about  him  because  my  own 
father  had  a  liking  for  him,  and  was 
in  great  grief  about  my  first  political 
letter— twenty  (or  thirty)  years  ago— 
which  was  a  fierce  attack  upon  him. 

I  do  trust  nothing  more  will  ever 
cause  you  to  have  doubt  or  pain.  I 
can’t  get  what  I  have  to  say  said;  I’m 
tired  to-day,— have  found  out  things 
very  wonderful,  and  had— with  your 
letter  at  least— more  pleasure  than  I 
can  bear  without  breaking  down.  Dear 
love  to  your  father.  Ever  your  grate¬ 
ful, 

St.  C.> 

Letters,  such  as  the  foregoing,  surely 
prove  that,  while  he  in  no  degree  de¬ 
parted  from  the  position  he  originally 
had  taken,  in  giving  a  perhaps  too 
forceful  expression  to  a  deep-rooted 

>  St.  CbiTiactoni  (St.  John  the  Gkdden-mouthed), 
the  name  Klveii  to  Mr.  Ruakin  by  hi*  friend  Hn. 
(Jowper-Temple. 
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conviction,  he,  nevertheless,  was  folly 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth 
of  his  opinion  regarding  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  a  political  standpoint,  and  only 
regretted,  sincerely,  that  the  published 
expression  of  his  opinion  should  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  those  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  at  an  earlier  date 
than  he  would  have  liked,  thereby 
causing  doubt  and  pain,  inasmuch  as 
it  may  have  affected  their  feelings  of 
regard  for  him  as  a  friend,  or  caused 
them  to  have  doubts  as  to  his  sincerity 
and  regard  for  them.  This  was  the 
only  difference  of  opinion,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the 
only  speck  on  the  horizon  of  love  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  experienced  with  his  cor¬ 
respondent.  His  love  was  too  sincere 
for  his  friends  at  Hawarden  to  allow 
any  difference  to  separate  them,  and 
it  is  borne  out  in  the  whole  series  of 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Ruskin  that  his 
last  words  are  his  expressions  of  love 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  Nothing  did  so 
much  to  cheer  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  fits  of 
despondency  as  to  hear  M.  G.  play  to 
him.  So  much,  indeed,  was  he  affected 
by  her  playing  that  he  could  not  find 
words  to  express  his  feelings,  and 
would  therefore  content  himself  by 
saying  repeatedly,  “Thank  you.”  Else¬ 
where  he  expresses  his  opinion  on  the 
power  of  music  In  these  words: 

Music  is  the  nearest  at  hand,  the 
most  orderly,  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  perfect  of  all  bodily  pleasures;  It 
is  the  only  one  which  is  equally  helpful 
to  all  the  ages  of  men— helpful  from  the 
nurse’s  song  to  her  infant,  to  the  music, 
unheard  of  others,  which  so  often 
haunts  the  deathbed  of  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent  spirits. 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  always  keenly  de¬ 
voted  to  music,  and  was  so  to  the  end. 
Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  the 
ballads  of  the  North  Country  which 
Mrs.  Severn  often  sang  to  him.  It  will 


also  be  remembered  that  he  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  pleasure  in  the  cathedral  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  w’hen  he  had  it  closed  for  himself 
on  occasions  and  could  roam  up  and 
down  the  aisle,  in  meditative  mood,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  music  of  the  magnificent 
organ  there. 

In  ministering  to  him  in  days  of 
trouble  we  should  gratefully  remember 
M.  G.  as  one  of  his  best  benefactors. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  referring 
to  Browning  he  says,  “He  knows  much 
of  music,  docs  he  not?  but  I  think  he 
must  like  it  mostly  for  its  discords”; 
a  remark  with  which  many  will  agree 
to  differ  and  think  of  as  one  of  the 
writer's  perversities.  While  he  wrote 
thus  of  Browning  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  praised  him  in  his  books 
(in  the  Elements  of  Drawing  and  in 
volume  iv.  of  Modem  Painters)  for 
every  sentence  he  wrote  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  always  right  and  profoundly 
true. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  not  possible  in 
the  space  at  my  disposal  to  treat  of 
all  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  letters, 
it  may  be  both  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  give  some  extracts  to  show  the 
wide  field  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  likes  and 
dislikes  in  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
correspondence. 

I  don’t  think  a  pretty  tree  is  ever 
meant  to  be  drawn  with  all  its  leaves 
on,  any  more  than  a  day  when  its  sun 
is  at  noon.  One  draws  the  day  In  its 
morning  or  evening;  the  tree  in  its 
spring  or  autumn. 

It  is  a  great  grace  of  the  olive,  not 
enough  thought  on,  that  it  does  not 
hurt  the  grass  underneath. 

I’m  so  very  glad  your  father  is  in¬ 
terested  in  Deucalion,  I  never  got  any 
credit  from  anybody  for  my  geology, 
and  it  is  the  best  of  me  by  far.  And 
I  really  think  I’ve  got  those  stock  up 
surveyors  In  a  fix,  rather!  I’m  going 
in  at  the  botanists  next  and  making 
diagrams  of  trees  to  ask  them  questions 
about.  ...  I  never  was  so  lazy  as  I 
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am  just  now,  in  all  my  life.  If  only  I 
enjoyed  being  lazy  I  should  not  mind, 
but  I’m  only  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
get  none  of  the  comfort. 

The  second  volume  of  PrcBterita  is 
giving  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  because  I 
have  to  describe  many  things  in  it  that 
people  never  see  nowadays— and  it  is 
like  writing  about  the  moon.  Also, 
when  I  begin  to  crow  a  littje,  it  doesn’t 
read  so  pretty  as  the  humble  pie  (April, 
1886). 

If  a  great  illness  like  that  is  quite 
conquered,  the  return  to  the  lovely 
world  is  well  worth  having  left  it  for 
the  painful  time;  one  never  knew  what 
beauty  was  before  (unless  in  happy 
love  which  I  had  about  two  hours  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  of,  once  in 
my  life). 

Dear  love  to  your  father;  but  tell 
him  he  hasn’t  scattered  the  Angelic 
Land-League,  and  that  that  Pvnch  is 
not  a  representative  of  its  stick— or 
shillelagh— power. 

I’m  so  wild  just  now  because  your 
father  won’t  make  me  Prime  Minister 
for  a  day,  like  the  Sleeper  Awakened. 

If  the  Queen  would  have  me  for 
Grand  Vizier,  I’d  save  papa  such  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  come  and  chop  twigs 
with  him  afterwards— when  he’d  got 
the  tree  down. 

I  don’t  think  he  need  have  set  himself 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  prove  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  that  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
are  valueless. 

For  these  seven  years,  nay  these  ten 
years,  I  have  tried  to  get  either  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  any  other  conscientious 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  feel  that  the 
law  of  land  possession  was  for  all  the 
world,  and  eternal  as  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  Those  who  possess  the 
land  must  live  on  it,  not  by  taxing 
it  Stars  and  seas  and  rocks  must  pass 
away  before  that  word  of  God  shall 
pass  away,  “The  Land  Is  Mine.”  And 
the  position  taken  by  Parliament  just 


now  is  so  frightful  to  me,  in  its  abso¬ 
lute  defiance  of  every  human  prognos¬ 
tic  of  Revolution,  that  I  must  write  to 
you  in  this  solemn  way  about  it,  the 
first  note  I  gravely  sit  down  to  write  in 
my  old  nursery  with,  I  trust,  yet  un¬ 
crushed  life  and  brain. 

Although  we  find  Mr.  Kuskin  writing 
to  his  correspondent  as  “My  Darling 
M.”  and  saying,  “you  know  good  writ¬ 
ing  and  feeling  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  differ  a  jot  about 
anything  else,”  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
did  differ  about  something  else.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  when  M.  G.  wrote  to 
tell  Mr.  Ruskin  she  was  about  to  get 
married  and  asked  for  bis  blessing. 
Here  is  bis  humorous  reply: 

December  29th,  1885. 

Darling  M - ,— Bless  you?  Blest  if  I 

do!  I’ll  give  you  absolution,  if  you 
come  and  ask  it  very  meekly,  but  don’t 
you  know  how  I  hate  girls  marrying 
curates?  You  must  come  directly  and 
play  me  some  lovely  tunes,— it’s  the  last 
chance  you’ll  have  of  doing  anything 
to  please  me,  for  I  don’t  like  married 
women;  I  like  sibyls  and  children  and 
vestals  and  so  on.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  quarrel  with  you,  if  you’ll  come  now 
and  make  it  up.  If  you  can  leave  your 
father  at  all— sooner  or  later  by  a  day 
or  two  doesn’t  matter,  or  a  day  or  two 
out  of  what  you  have  left  (I  had  rather 
you  waited  till  crocus  or  anemone  time, 
for  we’re  about  ugliest  just  now).  As 
for  F.,  she  was  a  horrid  traitoress,  but 
you  have  been  very  faithful  to  me 
through  all  my  wicked  sayings  about 
papa  (I  can  tell  you  there  would  have 
been  a  word  or  two  more  if  you  hadn’t 
been  in  the  way).  As  for  the  poverty 
and  cottage  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
nonsense,  do  you  think  you’ll  get  any 
credit  in  heaven  for  being  poor  when 
you  fall  in  love  first?  If  you  had 
married  a  conscientious  Bishop,  and 
made  him  live  in  a  pig-sty— &  la  bonne 
heure! 

Ever  your  loving  and  too  forgiving, 

8t.  C. 

And,  again,  by  way  of  explanation: 
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I  didn’t  mean,  and  never  have 
thought,  that  girls  were  higher  or  holier 
than  wives— Heaven  forbid.  I  merely 
said  I  liked  them  better,  which,  surely, 
is  extremely  proper  of  me. 

Writing  of  Carlyle,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  to  M.  G.,  Mr.  Ruskin  expresses 
bis  belief  in  a  brighter  world,  another 
life  than  this,  in  the  following  beauti¬ 
ful  words: 

The  death  of  Carlyle  is  no  sorrow  to 
me.  It  is,  I  believe,  not  an  end— but  a 
beginning  of  bis  real  life.  Nay,  per¬ 
haps,  also  of  mine.  My  remorse,  every 
day  he  lived,  for  not  having  enough 
loved  him  In  the  days  gone  by  is  not 
greater  now,  but  less,  in  the  hope  that 
he  knows  what  I  am  feeling  about  him 
at  this  and  all  other  moments. 

In  the  preface  to  Arrows  of  the  Chase, 
Mr.  Ruskin  remarks,  “I  never  wrote  a 
letter  In  my  life  which  all  the  world 
are  not  welcome  to  read  If  they  will,” 
and  this.  It  may  be  said,  was  no  idle 
boast.  Of  few  great  writers  can  the 
same  be  said,  for  some  of  the  saddest 
chapters  in  literary  history  are  due  to 
the  publication  of  letters  which  should 
never  have  been  printed.  It  Is  to  be 
feared  that  letter-writing  is  In  these 
days  a  lost  art,  for  really  great  letter- 
writers,  of  whom  there  must  always  be 
few,  must  be  men  of  large  leisure. 
Ruskin  bad  the  saving  grace  and  vir¬ 
tue  in  that  be  only  wrote  when  he  bad 
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something  to  say.  Read  where  you 
will  you  will  always  find  something  to 
interest  and  stimulate  on  art  and 
morals  affecting  the  highest  interests 
of  life.  Born  in  circumstances  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  to  nurture  a  great  and 
gifted  spirit,  be  early  found  bis  work 
and  steadily  pursued  It  to  the  end,— to 
make  for  others  a  world  better  to  live 
in  and  full  of  hope,  for  ever  “thinking 
on  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.”  His  mes¬ 
sage,  whether  we  find  it  in  bis  letters 
or  his  books  was,  is,  and  will  be  found 
helpful  to  all  who  read  and  study 
aright,  for  like  the  prophets  of  old,  be 
held  bis  great  gifts  as  a  sacred  trust 
for  the  advancement  of  God’s  King¬ 
dom.  And  if  we  have  been  able  to 
show  that  the  letters  addressed  to  M. 
G.  and  H.  G.  have  all  the  charm  and 
the  chivalry  for  which  be  was  known, 
no  less  than  for  the  insight  we  gain  into 
bis  character,  we  can  echo  the  words 
of  one  of  his  best  commentators  who 
writes:  “Let  us  take  Ruskin  seriously, 
for  the  more  seriously  we  take  him,  the 
more  we  shall  make  out  of  him,  and 
the  more  he  will  make  of  us.” 

TF.  Sinclair. 

Note.—TYie  writer  desires  to  thank 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  literary  executors,— Mrs. 
Severn  and  Mr.  Alexander  Wedderbum 
—for  granting  permission  to  make  use 
of  the  letters  contained  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  article. 
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Nothing  is  more  encouraging  about 
books  to-day  than  the  great  and  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  reprints  of  those 
which  may  be  termed  the  classics — our 
own  masterpieces  and  the  famous 
works  of  other  countries. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  What  is 
a  classic?  Perhaps  no  better  definition 
has  been  given  than  Sainte-Beuve’s. 


He  defines  a  classic  as  the  work  of  “an 
old  author,  canonized  by  admiration, 
and  an  authority  in  his  particular 
style.”  The  authors  of  whom  this  may 
be  said  are  to  be  found  among  all  na¬ 
tionalities.  Their  infiuence,  and  the 
appreciation  of  them,  are  prescribed  by 
no  geographical  limit  nor  technicality 
of  language.  In  all  civilized  countries 
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they  form  a  bond  of  union  among  the 
learned  and  cultured;  they  federate  the 
intellect  of  the  world. 

It  is  from  these  classics  that  most  of 
the  multitude  of  cheap  reprints,  issued 
during  the  past  few  years,  have  been 
drawn.  If,  by  reason  of  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  a  tithe  of  them  are  read,  then 
their  influence  must  be  very  great,  and 
one  that  bodes  weli  for  the  disposition 
of  the  masses  towards  literature. 

Judging  from  an  experience  of  over 
forty  years  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  among  books  of  a  solid  character, 
more  are  being  sought  after  now  than 
was  the  case  some  years  ago.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  wider  and  more 
systematic  character  of  our  education, 
and  also  to  the  greater  leisure  which 
nearly  all  classes  enjoy.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  there  were  reprints 
and  popular  series  years  ago,  although 
only  In  our  day  has  the  reprint,  of 
which  they  were  the  advance  guard, 
come  into  its  kingdom. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
especially,  libraries  and  series  were 
greatly  In  vogue.  They  were  not  al¬ 
ways  conflned  to  the  re-issue  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  books,  but  consisted 
also  of  original  works  written  for  the 
purpose.  Of  Action  the  libraries  were 
numerous.  For  example,  there  was  the 
Parlor  Library,  which  contained  about 
three  hundred  novels  by  such  writers  as 
G.  P.  R,  James,  Mary  Howltt,  Mrs.  S. 
C.  Hall,  the  Banim  Brothers,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  William  Carleton,  and 
others.  The  Railway  Library  consisted 
of  some  flfteen  hundred  volumes,  to 
which  writers  like  Bulwer  Lytton,  Har¬ 
rison  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  Grey,  Miss  Por¬ 
ter,  and  James  Grant  contributed. 
Again,  there  was  Bentley’s  series  of 
Standard  Novels  and  Romances,  the 
publication  of  which  meant  an  outlay  of 
nearly  £100,000.  It  contained  works  by 
Theodore  Hook,  James  Morier,  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  Miss  Perrier,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  W.  Godwin,  and  Mrs. 


Trollope.  Somewhat  more  serious  in 
character  was  the  Family  Library,  in 
eighty  volumes,  the  Home  aud  Colonial 
Library,  and  Readings  for  the  Rail,  all 
published  by  John  Murray. 

But  libraries  dealing  with  religious 
literature  were  perhaps  the  most  nu¬ 
merous.  Such  issues  as  the  Eucyclo- 
psediu  Metropolitana  and  Lardner’s 
Cabinet  of  Science,  with  others  of  a 
similar  character,  appealed  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  class.  The  strictly  classic  libraries 
were  in  a  minority  as  compared  with 
those  containing  works  of  a  general 
character.  Among  the  most  popular 
classical  libraries  were  Dove’s,  Walk¬ 
er’s,  in  eighty  volumes,  Suttaby’s, 
Sharpe’s  British  Classics,  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  their  illustrations,  and  Tilt’s 
Miniature  Classics.  These  all  con¬ 
tained  most  of  the  books  that  are  re¬ 
produced  in  the  various  libraries  of  to¬ 
day. 

The  largest  and  best  selling  libraries 
of  the  past  were  those  issued  by  Henry 
George  Bohn.  The  flrst  of  them,  the 
Standard  Library,  was  commenced  in 
1846,  and,  by-and-by,  some  flfteen  dif¬ 
ferent  libraries  became  associated  with 
Bohn’s  name.  His  greatest  success  was 
his  issue  of  classical  translations,  which 
were  helpful  as  “cribs”  to  the  student. 
The  Bohn  libraries  were  sold  in  1804  to 
Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons  for  the  large 
sum  of  £35,000,  the  stock  consisting 
of  half  a  million  volumes. 

There  were  also  many  popular  li¬ 
braries  issued  by  Charles  Knight,  John 
Chapman,  John  Cassell,  W.  and  R. 
Chambers,  and  others. 

Changes  have  come  in  the  book 
world,  and  the  present  large  output  of 
good,  wholesome,  cheap  literature  has 
to  some  extent  superseded  the  old  li¬ 
braries.  Where,  even,  is  the  “shilling 
shocker”  of  a  few  years  ago?  The  six¬ 
penny  reprint  is  all  the  fashion,  and 
it  is  having  enormous  sales. 

The  coming  of  the  sixpenny  novel 
has  considerably  affected  the  sale  of 
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sixpenny  magazines.  People  evidently 
prefer  a  complete  story  to  a  collection 
of  articles,  however  readable.  Most  of 
our  popular  books  have  been  reprinted 
at  sixpence;  over  a  thousand  such 
Issues  are  Just  now  in  circulation. 
These  are  chiefly  bought  by  summer 
travellers,  for  they  cost  little  and  can 
be  thrown  away  when  done  with.  If  a 
limited  number  of  any  “sixpenny”  is 
issued  and  allowed  to  go  “out  of  print,” 
it  frequently  acts  as  an  advertisement 
for  the  better  editions,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  kept  In  print.  Here,  then,  we  see 
the  people  being  led  to  higher  things  in 
literature. 

A  striking  development  In  “slxpen- 
nies”  has  been  the  reprinting  by  the 
Rationalist  Press  of  controversial  and 
scientific  works.  Of  Professor  Haeck¬ 
el’s  “Riddle  of  the  Universe”  over  100,- 
000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  for  such 
works  as  Herbert  Spencer’s  “Educa¬ 
tion,”  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species,” 
Mill  “On  Liberty,”  Sir  Leslie  Stephen’s 
“An  Agnostic’s  Apology,”  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley’s  “Lectures’  and  Essays” 
there  has  been  an  universal  demand. 
In  fact,  nearly  1,000,000  copies  of  this 
“Rationalist”  class  of  literature  have 
been  sold.  These  have  been  replied  to 
by  sixpenny  editions  of  religious  and 
orthodox  books,  but  their  sales,  so  far 
as  can  be  Judged,  have  been  small  in 
comparison.  The  “Rationalist”  reprints 
circulate  greatly  through  working- 
men’s  clubs  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  are  read  by  many  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  young  men.  What  the  effect 
of  their  influence  will  be  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say.  To  all  serious-minded  and 
thoughtful  people  that  will  appear  a 
problem  fraught  with  possibilities  fdr 
good  or  evil. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked. 
Is  the  sixpenny  reprint  come  to  stay, 
or  is  it  only  a  phase  of  bookselling 
which  in  a  short  time  will  pass  away? 
This  can  be  answered  In  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  as  undoubtedly  its  popularity  Is 
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assured.  About  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
series  of  sixpenny  reprints,  and  many 
popular  works  were  issued  in  this 
form.  It  was,  however,  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure  on  account  of  the  quarto  size  in 
which  the  books  were  produced.  The 
present  prevailing  size,  a  large  octavo, 
is  much  more  suitable  for  general 
readers,  and  its  utility  can  be  Judged 
by  all  who  travel  by  rail,  train,  or 
omnibus.  Here  you  will  find  them  In 
the  hands  of  girls,  and  men  who  do  not 
care  for  the  newspaper,  going  and  re¬ 
turning  from  the  city,  and  for  railway 
readers  the  sixpenny  edition  has  en¬ 
tirely  taken  the  place  of  the  picture- 
boarded  novel  so  popular  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

Its  popularity  is  not  surprising,  as  in 
these  reprints  of  fiction  the  literary 
value  is  far  greater  than  many  of  the 
new  novels  issued  in  a  more  expensive 
form.  For  a  work  to  appear  as  a  six¬ 
penny  reprint  shows  unmistakably 
that  through  one  factor  or  another  It 
has  a  claim  upon  the  appreciation  of 
the  public.  If  by  this  cheapness  a 
taste  is- produced  and  fostered  for  better 
literature  among  a  class  hitherto  only 
partially  touched,  but  In  which  there  Is 
often  much  intelligence  and  thought, 
then  not  only  will  the  community  be 
benefited,  but  it  will  be  a  gratifying 
result  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  our  literature. 

Here  let  us  pass  from  the  sixpenny 
reprints  to  the  dainty  and  more  per¬ 
manent  reprint  at  a  higher  price.  First, 
a  distinct  falling  off  is  noticeable  in  the 
re-issue  of  religious  books.  Exception 
has,  however,  to  be  made  In  the  case 
of  such  classics  as  Thomas  &  Kempis’s 
“Imitation  of  Christ,”  St.  Augustine’s 
“Confessions,”  the  “Thoughts”  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius,  and  other  works  of  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  religious  character. 

The  real  triumph  of  the  classics  in  a 
handsome  “get-up”  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  some  ten  years  ago  b.v  the 
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issue  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare.  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  in  bis  life  of  Shakespeare, 
remarks  that:  “From  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne  to  the  present  day,  the 
tide  of  Shakespeare’s  reputation,  both 
on  the  stage  and  among  critics,  has 
Uowed  onward  almost  uninterruptedly.” 
He  might  have  added  that  the  issue  of 
editions  of  his  plays  has  also  flowed 
on  in  the  same  satisfactory  manner. 
Apparently  we  have  reached  high-water 
mark  in  the  variety  of  the  editions  of 
Sliakespeare’s  works.  Anyhow,  their 
sale  and  the  appreciation  of  them,  botli 
by  students  and  the  public,  were  never 
greater  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  Temple  Shakespeare,  which  was 
begun  in  1894,  has  bad  a  quite  remarka¬ 
ble  sale.  It  has  been  made  known  that 
annually  it  sells  to  the  number  of  250,- 
000  volumes,  while  it  has  bad  a  great 
success  in  America,  and  some  100,000 
volumes  are  sent  there  every  year. 
The  success  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare 
has  encouraged  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  There  have  been  editions  in 
the  most  varied  styles  and  at  all  prices, 
from  the  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first 
Four  Folios  to  the  “Ellen  Terry-Midget 
Edition,”  in  forty  volumes.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  edition  recently  received 
an  order  for  10,000  volumes— a  fact 
which  shows  the  marvellous  vitality  of 
England’s  greatest  classic.  Further 
Shakespeare  editions— some  seventeen 
of  them— are  either  just  completed  or 
in  course  of  issue,  several  of  them  run¬ 
ning  to  forty  volumes.  Here  are  the 
titles  of  a  number:  “The  Hampstead 
Edition,”  “The  Chiswick  Edition,”  “The 
Arden,”  “The  Little  Quarto,”  “The 
Waistcoat  Pocket  Edition,”  “The  Bi¬ 
jou,”  “The  Pocket-Book  Classics,”  “The 
Red-Letter  Library,”  “The  National  Li¬ 
brary  Edition,”  “The  Stratford  Town 
Edition”— of  which  fifteen  copies  are 
being  printed  on  vellum  at  one  hundred 
guineas  each— “The  Stage,”  “The  Ox¬ 
ford  Miniature,”  “The  Favorite  Clas¬ 
sics,”  “The  Universal  Library  Edition,” 


“The  Thin  Paper  Classics,”  “The  Old 
English  Spelling  Edition,”  and  “The 
Variorum  Edition.” 

Such  a  collection  of  new  Sbake- 
si)eares  in  the  early  years  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  is  an  event  of  which 
Englishmen  may  justly  be  proud.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that  the  century 
should  open  with  a  great  depression 
in  the  issue  and  sale  of  general  poetry 
while  the  two  authors  now  command¬ 
ing  the  greatest  sales  are  both  poets, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Persian,  Omar 
Khayy&m.  Is  all  the  love  of  poetry 
going  out  to  them,  to  the  hurt  of  our 
modern  as  well  as  our  minor  poets? 
It  is  an  unsettling  thought! 

When  the  balance  of  the  first  edition 
of  FitzGerald’s  “Omar”  was  presented 
by  him  to  Mr.  Quaritch  and  sold  for  a 
penny  a  copy,  its  fortune  was  made,  as 
we  see  in  the  fact  that  about  thirty 
different  editions  are  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  FitzGerald’s  first  rendering  of  the 
“Rubftiy&t”  being,  of  course,  out  of 
copyright.  Whether  it  be  the  spirit  of 
Omar  or  the  rhythmic  rendering  of 
FitzGerald  that  has'  taken  hold  of  the 
English-speaking  people,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  popularity  of  this  book 
is  greater  than  ever  it  was.  It  appeals 
to  the  great  public  who  can  pay  only 
one  penny,  as  well  as  to  those  who  can 
afford  a  more  costly  and  artistic  edi¬ 
tion.  The  literary  cult  which  exists  to- 
interpret  Omar,  and  keep  his  memory 
green,  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to- 
stimulate  and  increase  his  popularity. 
As  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  writes: 

Sultan  and  Slave  alike  have  gone  their 
way 

With  Babram  Gur,  but  whither  none 
may  say;  » 

Yet  be  who  charmed  the  wise  at 
Naisbapnr 

Seven  centuries  since,  still  charms  the 
wise  to-day. 

Coming  to  the  sale  of  the  various  li¬ 
braries  or  series,  and  dealing  first  with 
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the  older  classics,  Dante  stands  out  as 
by  far  the  most  popular.  In  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Classics,  which  series  was  com¬ 
menced  in  189G,  and  now  consists  of 
nearly  200  different  volumes,  20,000  vol¬ 
umes  of  Dante  have  been  sold.  Ho¬ 
mer’s  “Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  are  al¬ 
ways  in  great  demand;  so  are  “Livy,” 
“Horace,”  “Xenophon,”  and  many  other 
works  by  the  ancient  classical  writers. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  our  English  clas¬ 
sics  that  are  most  drawn  upon  for  re¬ 
prints  in  these  days.  Reprints  of  es¬ 
says  are  very  popular,  those  of  Bacon 
being  most  in  demand.  'Within  the 
past  few  months  fourteen  different  edi¬ 
tions  of  “Bacon”  have  been  published. 
No  one  has  attempted,  so  far,  to  claim 
that  these  essays  were  written  by 
Shakespeare,  and  we  can  rejoice  that 
the  memory  of  two  great  writers  Is 
ever  kept  In  our  mind  by  the  mere 
sale  of  their  works.  Of  the  older  Eng¬ 
lish  classics  the  most  popular  are 
Browne’s  “Religlo  Medici”  and  Bun- 
yan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  of  which 
some  forty  editions  are  in  circulation. 
The  lofty  music  of  George  Herbert’s 
“The  Temple”  finds  an  echo  in  most 
series,  alongside  Izaak  Walton’s  “Corn- 
pleat  Angler,”  Gilbert  White’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Selborne,”  More’s  “Utopia,”  and 
Hobbes’s  “Leviathan.”  Taking  the 
more  modern  English  writers,  we  find 
that  the  charming  and  fascinating 
prose  of  Charles  Lamb  stands  out 
prominently,  but  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and 
Hazlitt  have  many  admirers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  what  may 
be  termed  classical  fiction  takes  a  good 
place  In  the  sale  of  reproductions. 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  “The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,”  and  the  fairy  tales  of 
Grimm  and  Andersen  maintain  a  fore¬ 
most  position  in  the  hearts  of  youth. 
The  classic  novel,  pure  and  simple, 
which  is  reprinted  more  than  any  other 
Is  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  “Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field.”  Since  the  sale  of  the  MS.  to 
“Old  Newbery”  for  £60,  It  must  have 
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been  reprinted  thousands  of  times,  and 
it  is  more  bought,  if  not  more  read, 
now  than  when  it  was  first  published. 
There  are  now  some  thirty  different 
Mlitions  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels,  and 
Miss  Mltford’s  “Our  Village”  is  also 
very  popular.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Cran¬ 
ford,”  with  its  artistic  and  literary  set¬ 
ting  of  old-world  life,  has  still  a  charm 
and  fascination  for  every  English  man 
and  woman.  In  the  Temple  Classics 
30,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been 
sold  since  1896,  and  it  Is  still  one  of. 
the  most  assured  volumes  in  any  series 
of  reprints.  The  works  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett  in  an  edited  form  are 
usually  successful,  but  “Jane  Eyre,” 
“Adam  Bede,”  “Westward  Ho!”  and 
“John  Halifax”  are  to  be  had  in  some 
thirty  different  editions— a  fact  that 
speaks  eloquently  for  Itself.  Scott, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens  are  successful 
whenever  reprinted.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  a  popular  book  like 
“Tom  Brown’s  School  Days”  or  “East 
Lynne”  runs  out  of  copyright,  there 
are  a  number  of  publishers  ready  with 
editions  to  place  upon  the  market.  Not 
unfrequently  a  score  of  different  edi¬ 
tions  are  simultaneously  issued. 

It  belongs  to  the  subject  of  reprints 
to  note  an  extraordinary  edition  of 
Dickens  which  has  its  origin  In  Amer¬ 
ica.  Sumptuous  is  scarcely  the  word 
for  It.  Copies  have  been  imported  into 
England,  but  necessarily  their  sale  has 
not  been  very  great.  There  are  really 
two  editions,  the  first,  the  “St.  Dun- 
Stan’s,”  for  millionaires  only.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  130  volumes,  and  sells  for  £26,- 
000.  Only  fifteen  copies  are  being 
printed— on  vellum  throughout.  The 
other  edition  is  “The  Autograph,”  in 
fifty-six  volumes,  selling  for  £336.  No 
author  has  ever  had  such  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  as  Is  implied  in 
these  magnificent  volumes. 

A  notable  fact  In  regard  to  reprints 
is  the  charm  and  daintiness  with  which 
many  are  produced.  Those  printed  on 
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the  Oxford  India  paper,  and  other  thin 
papers,  are  handy  for  the  pocket,  take 
up  littie  room  on  the  sheif,  and  have 
good  type.  Thin  paper  pocket  editions 
of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  George  Eiiot, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens  have  had 
iarge  saies.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  this  is  not  a  passing 
phase.  Being  attractiveiy  produced, 
they  have,  in  any  case,  greatiy  assisted 
in  adding  to  the  popuiarity  of  various 
authors.  For  one  to  be  inciuded  in 
.them  shows  that  his  or  her  works  have 
come  to  take  a  piace  among  the  Engiish 
iiterature  which  the  nation  considers 
worth  preserving. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  important 
point  connected  with  ail  these  pocket 
reprints.  They  appeal,  by  their  taste- 
fulness,  to  people  other  than  the  good 
reader,  for  undoubtedly  certain  buyers 
are  attracted  by  the  binding,  by  the 
type,  by  the  illustrations,  or  by  some 
originality.  If  only  you  can  reach  a 
section  of  the  public  hitherto  un¬ 
touched,  a  great  number  of  readers  will 
be  found. 

In  most  reprints  attention  is  given 
to  the  soundness  of  the  text.  This  is 
occasionally  a  difficult  matter.  With 
the  works  of  some  of  our  older  masters 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  unabridged 
text  without  offending  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  readers.  But  judicious  edit¬ 
ing  usually  gets  rid  of  this  problem,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  the  obstacle  involved 
in  the  old  method  of  spelling.  There 
is  always  a  small  public  who  will  have 
nnexpurgated  editions,  usually  scholars 
or  students. 

A  feature  of  the  “reprint  revival,”  as 
it  has  been  termed,  is  the  revival  also 
of  the  private  press.  Since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  movable  type,  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  has  proved  a  fascinating  study  and 
pastime  for  the  cultured  and  learned. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  especially  in 
France,  printing-presses  were  set  up 
In  monasteriM  and  private  houses,  and 
many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 


then  produced  were  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  typography.  In  this  country 
one  of  the  most  noted  private  presses 
was  that  established,  in  1757,  by 
Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill.  It 
went  on  for  forty  years,  and  although 
no  works  of  great  literary  importance 
were  issued  from  it,  yet  many  of  its 
Issues  were  largely  sold  through  the 
booksellers. 

The  ways  of  the  bookseller  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  much  the  same 
as  the  ways  of  his  successors  in  the 
twentieth,  as  is  noted  in  one  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  letters*  written  to  John  Chute  in 
1757:  “The  London  bookseller  plays  me 
all  manner  of  tricks.  If  I  do  not  allow 
them  ridiculous  profits  they  will  do 
nothing  to  promote  the  sale,  and  when 
I  do,  they  bu}*  up  the  impression  and 
sell  it  at  an  advanced  price  before  my 
face.”  Surely  history  here  repeats  it¬ 
self. 

From  that  period  onwards  there  has 
been  a  certain  ebb  and  flow  in 
this  pleasurable  occupation— the  private 
printing-press.  A  far-reaching  depar¬ 
ture  was  made  when  the  Kelmscott 
Press  came  into  existence  in  1890,  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Morris,  who 
designed  the  type,  ornamental  letters, 
and  borders.  In  all,  flfty-three  volumes 
were  issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press, 
including  the  monumental  specimens 
of  typography  in  the  “Chaucer”  and 
“Spencer.” 

The  Vale  Press  and  that  of  “The 
Sign  of  the  Dial”  followed.  They  were 
directed  by  Messrs.  Hacon  and  Rick¬ 
etts,  and  their  output  consisted  chiefly 
of  limited  editions  of  the  works  of  our 
old  authors.  Thus  there  were  selections 
from  John  Milton,  Sir  John  Suckling, 
Michael  Drayton,  William  Blake, 
Henry  Vaughan,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
others.  The  editions  consisted  usually 
of  about  200  copies,  which  were  quickly 
sold,  frequently  at  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  in  price. 

The  Doves  Press,  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  Mr.  T,  J.  Cobden-Sanderson, 
also  produced  some  admirably  printed 
books,  including  a  sumptuous  edition 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 
The  Essex  House  Press,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee,  has  also 
issued  an  edition  of  the  English  Bible, 
King  Edward  VII.’s  Prayer-book,  and 
many  other  works  of  great  literary 
value.  The  high  aim  of  the  numerous 
presses  now  or  recently  in  existence 
has  been  the  reproduction  of  works 
really  valuable  to  the  student  or  the 
book-lover.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  the 
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following  list  of  the  more  important 
may  be  of  interest:  The  Chiswick 
Press,  The  Daniel  Press,  The  Astolat 
Press,  The  Eragny  Press,  the  Sign  of 
the  Rose,  The  Caradox  Press,  and  the 
Pear-tree  Press.  Including  the  per¬ 
sonal  trading  and  private  presses,  we 
have  to-day  at  least  fifty '  different 
typographical  establishments  in  exist¬ 
ence,  which  shows  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  masterpieces  of 
English  literature  when  these  are  well 
edited  and  tastefully  produced. 

Joseph  Shaylor. 


NEUTRAL  DUTIES  IN  A  MARITIME  WAR,  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  RECENT  EVENTS.* 


Among  the  pious  wishes  (vwux)  re¬ 
corded  in  the  final  act  of  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1889,  was  one  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect:— 

“The  Conference  desires  that  the 
question  of  the  rights  and  the  duties 
of  neutrals  may  be  entered  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  Conference  to  be  called 
at  an  early  date.” 

There  is  probably  no  reason  to  regret 
that  the  Conference  in  question  has 
not  yet  taken  place.  The  department 
of  International  Law  indicated  in  the 
Hague  resolution,  is,  no  doubt,  that 
which,  more  than  any  other,  needs  re¬ 
examination  and  restatement;  but  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  canuot  fail 
to  gain  much  in  actuality  from  the  il¬ 
lustrations  of  its  problems  which  have 
been  afforded  by  the  events  of  the  war 
now  in  progress.  The  proposed  Con¬ 
ference,  like  that  recently  suggested 
by  President  Roosevelt,  which,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Mr.  Hay’s  circular  of  invi¬ 
tation,  would  also  have  occupied  Itself 
mainly  with  the  Law  of  Neutrality, 

>  A  paper  read  before  the  British  Academy 
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must  stand  over  till  the  war  has  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  something  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  done  by  private  effort  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  responsible  diplomatic 
action. 

This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of 
our  President,  in  obedience  to  whose  re¬ 
quest  I  accordingly  venture  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Academy  to  such  of 
the  rules  of  International  Law  as  af¬ 
fect  the  duties  of  Neutrals,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  war  carried  on  upon  the 
sea.  I  shall  test  the  suflSciency  of 
these  rules  by  their  application  to  re¬ 
cent  occurrences,  but  shall  consider  the 
several  topics  with  which  we  shall 
have  to  deal  in  accordance,  not  with 
the  accidental  order  in  which  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  directed  to  them  by 
those  occurrences,  but  rather  (as  is 
fitting  in  addressing  a  learned  body) 
with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
scientific  distribution  of  the  subject 
It  will,  I  think,  conduce  to  clearness 
of  thought  If  we  treat  the  obligations 
of  a  Neutral  State  (International  Law 
has,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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obligations  of  individuals)  as  being  of 
three  classes,  involving  respectively 
Abstention,  Prevention,  and  Acquiescence. 

I.— The  first  of  these  is  of  a  negative 
character.  It  consists  of  restrictions 
upon  the  free  action  of  the  Neutral 
State,  by  which  it  is,  for  instance, 
bound  not  to  supply  armed  forces  to  a 
belligerent;  not  to  grant  passage  to 
such  forces;  and  not  to  seil  to  him 
ships,  or  munitions,  of  war,  even  when 
the  sale  takes  place  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  getting  rid  of  superfiuous  or 
obsolete  equipment. 

Duties  of  this  class  are  now  so  well 
established  that  the  present  war  has 
afforded  no  clear  instance  of  their  be¬ 
ing  disregarded.  If  it  was  ever  in¬ 
tended  that  the  Pacific  Fleet  should 
pass  through  the  Baltic  Canal,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  would 
have  been  allowed  by  the  German 
Government.  The  free  passage  of  even 
belligerent  war-ships  through  the  Suez 
Canal  is,  of  course,  specially  guaran- 
anteed  by  the  Convention  of  1888.  The 
rumors  persistently  circulated  that 
some  neutral  Government,  e.g..  Chili, 
was  on  the  point  of  selling  its  fieet  to 
one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  have 
always  proved  to  be  baseless.  In 
January  of  the  present  year  the  Chil¬ 
ian  Congress  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  a  very  high  price  of¬ 
fered  by  an  American  firm  for  six  war¬ 
ships,  doubtless  believing  that  the 
ships  were  destined  for  either  Russia  or 
Japan.  A  new,  though  cognate,  ques¬ 
tion  has,  however,  been  raised  by  the 
sale  of  certain  German  liners  to.  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  forthwith,  after  re-christen¬ 
ing,  commissioned  them  as  armed 
cruisers.  If  these  vessels  were,  as  is 
alleged,  subsidized  by  their  own  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  a  view  to  their  employ¬ 
ment  by  that  Government  in  case  of 
need,  it  has  been  urged  with  much 

*  It  woDld  seem  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Offlcera,  to  which  Mr.  Balfonr  alluded  in 


force  that  they  practically  form  part 
of  the  reserve  of  the  Imperial  German 
Navy,  and  that,  therefore,  Germany 
being  neutral,  they  could  not  be  law¬ 
fully  sold  to  a  belligerent.* 

One  can  hardly  admit  into  this  class 
of  neutral  obligation  a  duty  not  to  res¬ 
cue  drowning  crews  of  a  belligerent 
war-ship.  The  question  was  raised 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
British  yacht  Deerhound,  when  the 
Alabama  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge,  off 
Cherbourg;  and  was  again  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  help  rendered  to 
the  crew  of  the  Variag,  when  that  ves¬ 
sel  was  destroyed  last  year  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Chemulpo.  It  must  doubtless 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
which  the  rescuers  belong  to  see  that 
their  charitable  interference  does  not 
set  free  the  persons  benefited  by  it 
for  continued  service  in  the  war. 

II. — The  second  class  of  neutral  obli¬ 
gations  is  of  much  wider  scope  than 
the  first,  and  gives  rise  to  a  greater 
number  of  debatable  questions.  It  is 
positive  in  character,  imposing  on  the 
Neutral  State  duties  of  interference 
with  the  action  of  belligerents  and  of 
its  own  subjects. 

1.— The  neutral  Government  is,  for 
instance,  bound  to  prevent  the  occur¬ 
ence  of  hostilities  in  its  ports  and  terri¬ 
torial  waters.  The  non-fulfilment  of 
this  duty  was  the  ground  of  complaint 
in  the  long  controversy  between  Portu¬ 
gal  and  the  United  States  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Oeneral  Armstrong.  There 
are,  of  course.  States  which  are  una¬ 
ble  so  to  demean  themselves  as  to  be 
entitled  to  have  their  neutrality  thus 
respected,  as  was  the  case  when  the 
Tariag  and  Korietz  were  attacked  in 
Korean  waters  at  Chemulpo;  and  as 
seems  to  have  been,  at  any  rate  par¬ 
tially,  the  case  when  the  Reshitelni  was 
forcibly  abducted  from  the  Chinese 

Aagust,  1904,  was  not  g;lven  with  reference 
to  precisely  the  facts  above  stated. 
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harbor  of  Chlfu.  A  Neutral  State  Is, 
DO  doubt,  on  principle,  similarly  bound 
to  prevent  the  use  of  its  territory  for 
the  reception  and  transmission  of  mes¬ 
sages  by  wireless  telegraphy,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  belligerent  interests;  and 
China  seems  to  have  accordingly  de¬ 
stroyed,  though  tardily,  the  electrical 
instalment  placed  by  the  Russians  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chlfu,  for  the 
maintenance  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  beleaguered  fortress  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  outer  world. 

2.— The  neutral  Government  is  bound 
to  prevent  the  use  of  Its  territory  as 
a  base  for  hostile  operations,  i.e.,  as 
“the  line  of  frontier  from  which  a 
belligerent  force  sets  out  on  an  offen¬ 
sive  expedition,  and  in  which  it  finds 
a  refuge  at  need.”* 

(1)  It  must,  of  course,  see  that  no 
enlistments  take  place  there;  and: 

(2)  that  no  expedition  starts  thence 
to  take  part  in  the  war. 

(3)  Since  the  case  of  the  Alabama  it 
has  been  widely  maintained  that  a 
ship  of  war,  at  any  rate  if  equipped 
as  such,  is  so  far  analogous  to  an  ex¬ 
pedition  that  its  despatch  for  bellig¬ 
erent  employment  must  be  similarly 
prevented.  This  rule  might  well  have 
received  fresh  illustration  from  the 
recent  escape  of  the  torpedo  boat 
Caroline  from  Messrs.  Yarrow’s  yards 
on  the  Thames  to  Libau.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
export  to  a  belligerent  of  boilers,  or 
other  essential  portions,  of  war-ships, 
raises  no  question  of  neutral  duty. 
Such  export  to  Russia  has  been  taking 
place  on  a  large  scale,  both  from  Ger¬ 
many  and  from  this  country. 

(4)  The  neutral  Government  is  also 
bound,  as  was  laid  down  by  Lord 
Granville  in  1870,  to  prevent  the  des¬ 
patch  from  its  ports  of  coal  or  other 
necessaries  to  a  belligerent  fieet  at  sea, 
supposing  always  the  destination  of 
the  supplies  so  exported  to  be  estab- 
*  Jomini,  “Precis  de  Part  de  la  guerre,”  I.  Art  18 


lisbed  beyond  question.  The  difficulty 
of  proving  such  a  destination  seems,  so 
far,  to  have  prevented  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  from  performing  its  duty  in  this 
respect,  except,  in  December  last,  in 
the  case  of  the  German  steamer  Cap¬ 
tain  Menzell.  In  Germany,  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason,  no  effort  whatever 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  prevent 
the  chartering  of  private  vessels,  with 
a  view  to  their  meeting  the  Russian 
fieet,  at  pre-arranged  points  along  its 
outward  route,  with  supplies  of  coal. 
As  regards  this  head  of  neutral  duty, 
most  Governments  are  content  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  powers  vested  In  them  by  their 
respective  penal  codes  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  individuals  whose  adts  tend  to 
bring  those  Governments  Into  un¬ 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have,  however,  further  strength¬ 
ened  their  hands  for  this  purpose,  by 
passing  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  specifically 
directed  against  persons  so  conducting 
themselves  as  to  make  the  neutral  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  any  of  the  ways  just  indi¬ 
cated,  a  base  for  the  operations  of  one 
belligerent  against  the  other.  These 
provisions,  it  may  be  observed  in  pass¬ 
ing,  from  abundant  caution,  treat  as 
offences  conduct  short  of  that  which 
the  country  is  internationally  bound 
to  prevent.  Thus,  the  British  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  penalizes,  not  only  the 
equipping  and  despatching  of  a  ship 
of  war  for  belligerent  use,  but  also  the 
building,  within  his  Majesty’s  domin¬ 
ions,  of  any  ship,  with  intent,  or  with 
reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that  the 
same  will  be  employed  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  belligerent.  It 
was  under  this  Act  that  proceedings 
w’ere  taken  to  prevent  the  loading  with 
coal  of  the  Captain  Menzell,  and  against 
Mr.  Roche  and  Mr.  Sinnett,  ns  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  despatch  of  tlie  Caroline. 
These  Acts  are  no  measure  of  inter¬ 
national  duty,  and  foreigpi  countries 
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have  no  ground  of  complaint  if  they 
are  not  put  in  force. 

(5)  It  is  well  established  that  “Asy¬ 
lum”  may  be  extended  to  belligerent 
war-ships  on  a  far  more  liberal  scale 
than  a  similar  indulgence  would  be 
granted  to  belligerent  armies.  While 
troops,  which  for  any  reason  pass  over 
into  neutral  territory,  must  be  dis¬ 
armed  and  “interned”  by  the  neutral 
Power,  till  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
war-ships  are  permitted  to  enter  neu¬ 
tral  harbors  and  to  put  to  sea  again. 
A  crippled,  or  storm-bound,  vessel  is 
thus  neither  denied  access  to  port,  nor 
does  she  immediately  become  liable 
to  internment.  It  is,  on  the  other 
band,  equally  well  established  that 
such  restrictions  must  be  placed  upon 
this  concession  of  “Asylum”  as  will 
prevent  it  from  resulting  in  the  use 
of  neutral  waters  as  a  belligerent  base. 

Different  views  are  taken  by  dif¬ 
ferent  Powers  of  the  extent  of  their  ob¬ 
ligations  in  this  respect,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  them  to  adopt  with  a  view 
to  placing  the  discharge  of  these  obli¬ 
gations  beyond  reasonable  question. 
On  these  points  International  Law 
speaks,  therefore,  as  yet,  with  an  un¬ 
certain  voice;  and  great  differences  are 
accordingly  observable  between  the  re¬ 
strictions  placed  by  the  various  neutral 
nations  upon  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  their  ports  by  belligerent  war¬ 
ships.  These  restrictions  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  in  stringency,  though  perhaps 
no  one  of  them  is  internationally  essen¬ 
tial.  The  Scandinavian  States,  for  in¬ 
stance,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  prohibited  altogether  the 
entry  of  such  ships  into  their  military 
ports. 

The  more  usual  prohibitions  relate  to 
the  following  points:— 

(a)  The  bringing  in  of  prizes.  This 
was  very  generally  forbidden,  except 
under  stress  of  weatber,  in  the  proc¬ 
lamations  of  last  year.  The  French 


proclamation  seems  only  to  prohibit 
stay  with  prizes  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

(b)  The  length  of  time  during  which 
a  belligerent  war-ship  may  remain. 
On  this  point  the  French  proclamation 
was  in  very  general  terms:  “Lo  durce 
du  aijour  dam  no8  porta  de  helligh-anta 
non  accompagnia  d'une  priae  n’a  iU 
limiUe  par  aucune  diapoaition  apMale”; 
but  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  many  other  Powers  insist  upon 
the  departure  of  the  ship  within 
twenty-four '  hours.  Lord  Percy  had 
occasion  to  explain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  this  limit  is  not  im¬ 
posed  by  International  Law.  If  the 
stay  is  prolonged  beyond  the  prescribed 
limit,  the  ship  must  be  disarmed,  and 
its  crew  interned,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Manjur,  and  afterwards  of  the  Aakold 
and  Oroaovoi,  at  Shanghai,  and  of  other 
Russian  ships  of  war  in  the  German 
port  of  Tsing-tau. 

(c)  A  rule  now  very  generally  enforced 
prohibits  the  departure  of  a  belligerent 
ship  of  war  till  twenty-four  hours  shall 
have  elapsed  since  the  departure  from 
the  same  neutral  port  of  any  vessel 
belonging  to  the  other  belligerent. 

(d)  Increase  of  armament  or  crews 
is  perhaps  universally  prohibited, 
though  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
rule  to  this  effect,  contained  in  the 
French  circular  of  last  year,  seems  to 
apply  to  such  increase  only  when  ef¬ 
fected  “d  {’aide  de  reaaourcea  puiaiea  d 
terre."  Would  it  be  permissible  under 
this  circular  for  a  belligerent  ship  to 
receive  guns  and  recruits  from  a  trans¬ 
port  which  had  followed  her  into 
French  waters? 

(e)  A  belligerent  vessel  is  universally 
allowed  to  effect  necessary  repairs 
while  in  a  neutral  port,  as  also  to  take 
in  provisions  required  for  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  her  crew. 

(f)  May  she  also  replenish  her  stock 
of  coal?  To  ask  this  question  may 
obviously,  under  modem  conditions 
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nnd  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
equivalent  to  asking  whether  bellig¬ 
erent  ships  may  receive  in  neutral  har¬ 
bors  what  will  enable  them  to  seek  out 
their  enemy,  and  to  manoeuvre  while 
attacking  him.  It  was  first  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Civil  War,  in  the 
first  year  of  which  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  instructed  Colonial  Governors 
that:  “With  respect  to  the  supplying 
in  British  Jurisdiction  of  articles  an- 
cipitis  MM  (such,  for  instance,  as  coal), 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  interference 
whatever  on  the  part  of  Colonial  au¬ 
thorities.”  But,  by  the  following  year, 
the  question  had  been  more  maturely 
considered,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
directed,  on  January  31st,  1802,  that 
the  ships  of  war  of  either  belligerent 
should  be  supplied  with  “so  much  coal 
only  as  may  be  suflficient  to  carry  such 
vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own 
country,  or  to  some  nearer  destina¬ 
tion.”  Identical  language  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Great  Britain  in  1870,  1885, 
nnd  1898,  but  in  the  British  Instruc¬ 
tions  of  February  lOtb,  1904,  the  last 
phrase  was  strengthened  so  as  to  run: 
“or  to  some  nearer  named  neutral  desti¬ 
nation.”  The  Egyptian  Proclamation 
of  February  12th,  1904,  super-adds  the 
requirement  of  a  written  declaration 
by  the  belligerent  commander  as  to  the 
destination  of  bis  ship  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  remaining  on  board  of  her, 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  on  July  lltb,  in¬ 
formed 'the  House  of  Commons  that 
“Directions  bad  been  given  for  requir¬ 
ing  an  engagement  that  any  belligerent 
man-of-war,  supplied  with  coal  to  carry 
her  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own 
nation,  would  in  fact  proceed  to  that 
port  direct.”  Finally,  a  still  stronger 
step  was  taken  by  the  Government  of 
this  country,  necessitated  by  the  hostile 
advance  towards  Eastern  "waters  of 
the  Russian  Pacific  Squadron.  Instruc¬ 
tions  were  issued  to  all  British  ports, 
on  August  8th,  which,  reciting  that: 
“Belligerent  ships  of  war  are  admitted 
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into  neutral  ports  in  view  of  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  life  at  sea,  and  the  hospital¬ 
ity  which  is  customary  to  extend  to 
vessels  of  friendly  Powers;  but  this 
principle  does  not  extend  to  enable 
belligerent  ships  of  war  to  utilize  neu¬ 
tral  ports  directly  for  the  purpose  of 
hostile  operations,”  goes  on  to  direct 
that  the  rule  previously  promulgated, 
“inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the  extent  of 
coal  which  may  be  supplied  to  bellig¬ 
erent  ships  of  war  in  British  ports  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  war,  shall  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  having  any  application  to  the- 
case  of  a  belligerent  fieet  proceeding; 
either  to  the  seat  of  war,  or  to  any 
position  or  positions  on  the  line  of 
.route,  with  the  object  of  intercepting 
neutral  ships  ^on  suspicion  of  carrying 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  such 
fleets  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make 
use,  in  any  way,  of  any  port,  road¬ 
stead,  or  waters,  subject  to  the  Juris¬ 
diction  of  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose 
of  coaling,  either  directly  from  the 
shore  or  from  colliers  accompanying 
such  fieet,  whether  vessels  of  such 
fleet  present  themselves  to  such  port 
or  roadstead,  or  within  the  said  waters, 
at  the  same  time  or  successively;  and 
that  the  same  practice  shall  be  pur¬ 
sued  with  reference  to  single  bellig¬ 
erent  ships  of  war  proceeding  for  the 
purpose  of  belligerent  operations,  as 
above  defined;  provided  that  this  is  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  •  case  of  ves¬ 
sels  putting  in  on  account  of  actual 
distress  at  sea.”  (See  Pari.  Paper, 
Russia,  No.  1  (1905),  p.  15,  and  Malta 
Government  Gazette,  of  August  12th, 
1904.) 

III. — The  third  bead  of  neutral  duty 
is  of  a  negative  character,  obliging  the 
Neutral  State  to  acquiesce  in  acts  on 
the  part  of  belligerents  which,  but  for 
the  existence  of  war,  would  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  and  ground  for  redress. 

(1)  Thus,  although,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  not  only  the  High  Seas 
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bat  also  territorial  waters  are  free  to 
the  passage  of  the  ships  of  all  aatlons, 
this  right  of  navigation  is,  in  time  of 
war,  subordinated  to  the  right  of 
[  belligerent  fleets  to  attack  one  another 

In  any  but  neutral  waters,  with  far- 
I  reaching  missiles,  within  range  of 

which  neutral  vessels  approach  at  their 
[  own  proper  risk.  Against  this  risk 

the  neutral  has  visible  and  audible 
I  warning.  It  is  a  very  different  thing 

I  should  a  belligerent,  by  a  deplorable 

[  misunderstanding,  attack  neutral  ves- 

!  sels  on  the  High  Seas.  Their  Govern¬ 

ment  is  then  entitled  forthwith  to  take 
steps  to  obtain  full  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  sustained,  unless  it  should 
choose,  as  was  done  with  reference  to 
•  the  recent  occurrence  on  the  Dogger 
Bank,  to  request  an  impartial  opinion 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  those  concerned.  A 
neutral  Is  also  beyond  question,  at  the 
present  day,  affected  with  constructive 
notice  that  If  he  traverses  the  terri¬ 
torial  waters  of  a  belligerent,  which 
may  be  taken  to  extend  three  miles 
seaward  from  low  water  mark,  he  may 
find  them  Infested  by  mines,  placed 
there  by  one  or  other  belligerent,  for 
purposes  of  attack  or  defence,  and  will 
be  without  redress  should  he  suffer 

f 

In  consequence.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  equally  certain  that,  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit,  a  belligerent  has  no 
right  to  resoft  to  secret  means  of  de¬ 
struction  which  are  as  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  neutrals  as  to  his  enemy.  So 
much  seems  to  have  been  admitted  on 
all  bands,  with  reference  to  neutral 
losses  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
mines  met  with  in  the  High  Seas  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  The  only 
doubt  was  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  those  mines  bad  drifted  from 
Russian  territorial  waters,  or  bad  been 
deliberately  placed  by  the  Russians  be¬ 
yond  the  three-mile  limit  I  refrain 
from  discussing  the  question,  raised  in 
some  quarters,  whether  that  limit  has 


been,  as  a  result  of  improvements  in 
artillery,  automatically  shifted  to  a 
greater  distance  than  three  miles  from 
the  shore.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
note  that,  within  the  last  week  or  so, 
several  British  ship-owners,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  meeting  of  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  fleets,  have  effected  a 
novel  insurance  against  “all  risks  of 
floating  mines,  and  all  damage  by  fire 
from  naval  engagements.” 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  how 
far  neutrals  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
damage  sustained  by  them  as  the  in¬ 
cidental  result  of  hostilities  carried  on 
by  one  belligerent  against  the  other. 
The  topic  is  somewhat  novel,  having 
been  largely  brought  Into  prominence 
by  recent  applications  of  science. 

(ii.)  Far  other  are  the  mutually  con¬ 
nected,  and  long  debated,  questions 
which  have  next  to  be  considered;  re¬ 
lating,  as  they  do,  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  neutrals  by  the  law  of  prize.  It 
is  well  established  that,  under  the  com¬ 
promise  which  has  been  arrived  at. 
between  the,  otherwise  irreconcilable, 
rights  of  the  belligerent  to  carry  on 
his  war,  and  of  the  neutral  to  pursue 
his  ordinary  trade.  Neutral  States  are 
bound  to  acquiesce  without  complaint 
in  certain  acts  of  interference  with  the 
trade  of  their  subjects  on  the  part  of 
either  belligerent  Of  these,  briefly,  in 
order. 

1.  Ftaif  and  search  with  a  view  to 
detention.— An  interference  with  trade 
so  disagreeable  to  neutral  subjects, 
especially  after  a  long  period  during 
which  they  have  not  experienced  it. 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  more  than  once 
taken  occasion  to  remind  British  ship¬ 
owners  of  their  liability  in  this  respect. 
Several  points  here  demand  attention. 

(1)  In  what  waters  may  this  bellig¬ 
erent  right  be  exercised? 

Answer:  In  any  waters  other  than 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  Neutral.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  the 
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exercise  of  the  right  at  a  great  dls- 
tauce  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  has 
been  of  late  years  censured  os  a  need¬ 
less  Interference  with  the  trade  of  the 
world.  During  the  Boer  War,  Great 
Britain  undertook  not  to  visit  German 
ships  at  Aden  or  at  any  place  not  more 
distant  than  Aden  from  Delagoa  Bay. 
But  International  Law  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  affected  by 
this  concession;  and  the  events 
of  the  last  year  or  two  have 
demonstrated  how  useful  the  exercise 
of  this  right  in  its  full  extent  may  be 
to  a  belligerent.  The  Russians  have 
been  visiting  and  searching  neutral 
vessels  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  in 
near  European  waters. 

(2)  By  what  ships? 

Answer:  By  the  lawfully  commis¬ 
sioned  ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent. 
From  this  category  privateers  are  ex¬ 
cluded  by  Article  I.,  now  generally 
accepted,  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the 
employment  of  “volunteer”  fleets,  or 
specially  subsidized  liners,  under  naval 
oflicers,  is  prohibited  by  this  article. 
It  is  not  yet  settled  whether  a  com¬ 
mission  of  war  may  be  properly 
granted,  in  time  of  war,  to  a  ship 
already  at  sea  under  the  Merchant 
Flag.  The  disability  to  act  under  such 
a  commission  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  which 
have  passed  the  Dardanelles  under  the 
Mercantile  Flag  (as  did  the  Peterburg 
and  the  Smolensk)  raises  questions  of  a 
different  order  from  those  now  under 
consideration. 

(3)  Does  the  presence  of  a  neutral 
man-of-war,  as  convoy,  protect  a  fleet 
of  neutral  private  vessels  from '  visit 
and  its  consequences?  .According  to 
received  International  Law,  certainly 
not.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that, 
in  wishing  to  maintain  the  old  rule 
upon  this  point.  Great  Britain  appears 
to  stand  nearly  alone.  The  Continental 
Powers,  and,  with  certain  reservations. 


even  Japan,  regard  the  assurance  of  the 
convoying  commander  as  a  sufllcient 
guarantee  of  the  innocence  of  the  con¬ 
voyed  vessels.  The  (now  recalled) 
United  States  “Naval  War  Code”  of 
1900  was  to  the  same  effect. 

(4)  Do  neutral  mail-ships,  or  their 
mail  bags,  enjoy  any  privileged  posi¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  visit  and  search? 

This  question^  much  discussed,  and 
left  undecided  during  the  Civil  War 
In  America  and  the  Boer  War,  has  re¬ 
ceived  little  attention  in  the  course 
of  the  war  now  raging.  When  the 
Smolensk  stopped  the  Prim  Heinrich  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  carried  off  her  mails 
for  examination,  much  excitement  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  German  Press,  but  the 
complaint  of  the  German  Government 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  pressed 
home.  The  Japanese  Court  rejected 
the  plea  of  “mall  ship”  in  the  case  of 
the  Argun. 

2.— Causes  for  the  detention  of  an  ap¬ 
parently  neutral  ship.— (Apart  from  such 
universally  applicable  grounds  for  de¬ 
tention  as  resistance  to  visit,  spoliation 
of  papers,  &c.)  Since  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  which  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
'  treated  as  geuerally  accepted  law, 
these  causes  are  three  only,  viz. 

(1)  Breach  of  Blockade:  A  well-under¬ 
stood  topic  (except  on  the  point  of  the 
necessity  for  actual  warning,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  to  the  applicability  to  it  of  the 
doctrine  of  “Continuous  Voyages”),  the 
rules  ns  to  which  have  given  rise  to  no 
controversy  during  the  present  war. 

(2)  Carriage  of  Contraband:  A  topic 
on  which  It  will  be  necessary  to  dwell 
at  greater  length.  Several  questions 
have  here  to  be  considered,  viz. 

(a)  Articles  to  be  “Contraband”  must 
be  such  as  are  useful  in  war.  What 
articles  are  of  this  character,  and  do 
they  all  stand  upon  the  same  footing? 
It  is  admitted  that  the  list  must  vary 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  a  bellig¬ 
erent  is  entitled  to  specify  the  articles 
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which  he  intends  to  treat  as  contra¬ 
band,  so  long  as,  in  so  doing,  he  does 
not  exceed  the  licence  allowed  to  him 
by  International  Law  in  that  behalf. 
Two  opposing  schoois  of  opinion  have 
here  to  be  reckoned  with:  the  Conti¬ 
nental,  restricting  the  list  of  contra¬ 
band  to  little  more  than  arms  and 
munitions  of  war;  and  the  British,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  list  of  “abso¬ 
lutely"  contraband  articles  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  another,  comprising  articles 
which,  according  to  circumstances,  may 
become  “conditionally"  contraband. 
I’he  long  opposition  between  these 
views  seems  not  uniikely  to  end  in  a 
reasonable  compromise.  Already  Con¬ 
tinental  lists  tend  to  include  the  ma¬ 
terials  out  of  which,  and  the  machinery 
by  means  of  which,  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  are  manufactured;  while  the 
“conditional"  contraband  of  the  British 
school  is  admittedly  restricted  to  arti¬ 
cles  indicated  as  noxious  by  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  is  subjected  only  to 
the  mitigated  penalty  of  “pre-emption.” 

Tlie  distinction  between  the  two 
classes,  and  the  differences  between 
the  rules  applicable  to  each  class,  are 
fully  recognized  in  the  notifications 
issued  by  Japan  during  the  present 
war,  as  previously.  The  Russian  noti¬ 
fication,  ignoring  the  existence  of  any 
class  of  merely  “conditional”  contra¬ 
band,  treated  as  confiscable,  in  every 
case,  not  only  coal,  but  also  provisions; 
and  even  raw  cotton,  In  favor  of  which 
there  is  a  still  stronger  presumption  of 
innocence.  She  has,  however,  receded 
from  this  extreme  position,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  strongly  expressed  protests 
from  several  of  the  Powers,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  has  undertaken,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  advice  of  a  commission 
presided  over  by  Professor  de  Martens, 
that  provisions,  at  any  rate,  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  regarded  as  only  conditionally 
contraband,  according  to  the  use  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  (See 
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(6)  Goods,  whatever  their  intrinsic 
character,  are  not  contraband,  uniess 
they  have  a  hostile  destination.  Practi¬ 
cal  unanimity  seems  now  to  have  been 
attained  upon  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  this  rule.  If  “absolutely" 
contraband  goods  can  be  shown  to  be 
intended  to  reach  the  enemy’s  terri¬ 
tory,  or  if  “conditionally"  contraband 
goods  can  be  shown  to  be  intended  to 
reach  places  besieged  by  the  enemy,  or 
occupied  by  bis  military  or  naval 
forces,  they  are  confiscable;  and  any 
neutral  vessel  engaged  in  the  carriage 
of  the  goods  may  be  captured  and 
taken  before  a  Prize  Court. 

The  destination  of  the  ship  for  an 
enemy  port  is  evidence  of  the  hostile 
destination  of  the  goods,  and  phrases 
employed  by  Lord  Stowell  have  been 
pressed  to  mean  that  no  other  evidence 
would  sufiQce.  The  destination  of  the 
ship  is,  however,  now  admitted  to  be 
only  a  rou^  test  of  that  of  the  cargo, 
which,  under  the  doctrine  of  “Continu¬ 
ous  Voyages,"  mi.y  be  otherwise  estab¬ 
lished.  Little  has  been  beard  in  the 
present  war  of  the  question  so  much 
debated  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  to  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  this  doctrine  to  the  carriage 
of  contraband.  For  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  older  and  later  opinion  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  suflicient  to  refer  to 
Lord  Stowell’s  decision  in  the  Imina, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Italian  Court 
of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  the  Doelwijk. 

(c)  During  what  portions  of  her  voy¬ 
age  is  a  ship  liable  to  detention  for 
carriage  of  contraband? 

Ansicer:  At  any  time  after  she  has 
sailed  with  contraband  on  board,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  enemy,  till  the  contra¬ 
band  goods  have  been  unloaded.  When 
that  has  taken  place,  her  offence  is 
said  to  have  been  “deposited,”  and  on 
her  homeward  voyage  she  is  exempt 
from  seizure.  Misunderstanding  the 
rule  upon  this  point,  the  Vladivostock 
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Prize  Court  condemned  the  Allanton, 
because,  though,  when  stoppeil  on  her 
return  voyage,  her  cargo  was  Innocent, 
she  was  alleged  to  have  carried  contra¬ 
band  for  Japan  on  her  outward  voy¬ 
age.  The  decision  was  reversed  on  ap¬ 
peal  to  St.  Petersburg. 

(3)  Enemy  Service:  ie.,  the  carriage  of 
enemy  persons  or  despatches.  A  neu¬ 
tral  ship  so  engaged  will  be  detained 
and  sent  in.  Perhaps  the  only  case  il¬ 
lustrative  of  this  rule  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  present  war  Is  that  of 
the  Niyretid,  which  seems  to  have  been 
condemned  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
endeavoring  to  carry  into  Vladivostock 
the  escaped  captain  and  lieutenant  of 
the  Russian  destroyer  Ratzoporni. 

No  duty  is  incumbent  on  a  Neutral 
State  to  prevent  any  of  the  three 
classes  of  acts  Just  mentioned  on  t&e 
part  of  its  subjects;  although  a  bellig¬ 
erent,  annoyed  at  the  wholesale  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered  to 
bis  enemy,  has,  on  some  occasions, 
been  tempted,  for  the  moment,  to  ex¬ 
press  a  contrary  opinion.  Such  an 
opinion  has  indeed  received  some  lite¬ 
rary  expression,  for  instance,  in  the 
writings  of  the  Swedish  jurist,  M. 
Kleen. 

3.— Procedure  subsequent  to  Detention: 
For  the  protection  of  what  may  prove 
to  be  innocent  neutral  property,  the 
captor  is  bound,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
piace  a  prize  crew  on  board  the  cap¬ 
tured  vessel,  and  to  send  her  in  for 
adjudication  by  a  Prize  Court  He 
may,  however,  find  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  doing  this.  He  may,  for  in¬ 
stance,  be  in  immediate  danger  of  at¬ 
tack  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
may  be  unable  to  spare  the  men  needed 
to  navigate  the  prize  (especially  now 
that  the  work  on  a  war-ship  is  so  much 
more  highly  specialized  than  was 
formerly  the  case),  or  may  be  unable 
to  spare  coal  for  a  prize  which  has 
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possibly  exhausted  her  own  supplies 
of  fuel.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  steps  may  be  taken  by  him? 

If  ship  and  cargo  belong,  beyond 
question,  to  the  enemy,  he  may,  after 
taking  off  the  crew,  sink  the  ship,  the 
property  in  which  is  now  vested  in 
his  own  Government. 

If,  however,  the  ship  or  cargo  be 
neutral,  the  matter  Is  not  so  simple. 
The  Neutral  Government  is  not  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  the 
possibly  innocent  property  of  Its  sub¬ 
jects,  at  any  rate  unless  some  over¬ 
whelming  necessity  can  be  shown  for 
the  course  wliicb  has  been  adopted;  if, 
indeed,  even  overwhelming  necessity 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  It. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  question  raised 
by  the  sinking  of  the  British  ship 
Knight  Commander,  which  was  effected 
on  July  23rd,  1901,  in  accordance  with 
the  Russian  Instructions,  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Vladivostock  Prize 
Court.  The  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  has  been  all  along  adverse 
to  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  step.  Be¬ 
fore  the  occurrence,  our  ambassador 
had  intimated  our  disapproval  of  the 
Russian  instructions  on  the  point,  and 
be  presented  a  strong  protest  against 
the  sinking  five  days  after  its  occur¬ 
rence.  The  incident  was  discussed  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  (July  28th, 
August  11th),  and  was  spoken  of  by 
ministers  as  an  “outrage,"  “a  serious 
breach  of  International  Law.”  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  language  could  be 
fully  supported  by  a  reference  to  the 
opinion  and  practice  of  Nations. 
While  it  is,  on  principle,  most  undesira¬ 
ble  that  neutral  property  should  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  destruction  without  enquiry, 
cases  may  occasionally  occur  In  which 
a  belligerent  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  permit  the  escape  of  such  property, 
though  be  is  unable  to  send  It  In  for 
adjudication.  The  contrary  opinion  is, 

I  venture  to  think,  largely  derived  from 
a  reliance  upon  detached  paragraphs 
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In  one  of  Lord  Stowell’s  Judgments  on 
Uie  subject,  Judgments  wbicb,  taken 
together,  show  little  more  than  that,  in 
bis  view,  no  plea  of  national  interest 
will  bar  tbe  claim  of  a  neutral  owner 
to  be  fully  compensated  for  tbe  value 
of  bis  property,  when  it  bas  been  de¬ 
stroyed  without  Judicial  proof  of  its 
noxious  character.  “Where  doubtful 
whether  enemy’s  property,  and  impossi¬ 
ble  to  bring  in,  tbe  safe  and  proper 
course,”  says  Lord  Stowell,  “is  to  dis¬ 
miss.” 

The  Admiralty  Manual  of  1888  accord¬ 
ingly  directs  commanders,  who  are 
unable  to  send  in  their  prizes,  to  “re- 
■ease  the  vessel  and  cargo  without  ran¬ 
som  unless  there  is  clear  proof  that  she 
belongs  to  tbe  enemy.”  This  indul¬ 
gence  can  hardly,  however,  be  pro¬ 
claimed  as  an  established  rule  of  In¬ 
ternational  Law,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  tlie  sinking  of  neutral  prizes  is 
under  certain  circumstances  permitted 
by  the  Prize  Codes,  not  only  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  also  of  such  Powers  as 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 
(1904). 

4— The  Prize  Court:  It  is  part  of  the 
compromise  between  neutrals  and  bel¬ 
ligerents  that  the  Prize  Courts  insti¬ 
tuted  by  tbe  latter  shall  be  so  con¬ 
stituted  as,  at  any  rate  in  the  last 
resort,  to  decide  in  accordance  with 
International  Law,  as  generally  re¬ 
ceived.  British  and  •  United  States 
Prize  Courts  are  manned  exclusively 
by  lawyer  Judges,  many  of  whom  have 
been  of  the  greatest  eminence.  On  the 
Continent,  Prize  Courts  are  composed 
of  administrative  and  diplomatic  ofQ- 
cials,  as  well  as  lawyers.  The  legal 
element  must  have  been  singularly  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  Court  at  Vladivostock,  if 
we  may  Judge  from  its  decisions.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  at  St.  Petersburg, 
on  tbe  other  band,  thanks,  doubtless, 
largely  to  the  presence  on  it  of  Profes¬ 
sor  de  Martens,  bas  displayed  both 


learning  and  courage  in  correcting  the 
mistakes  of  the  Court  below. 

6.— The  Penalty:— 

(1)  For  breach,  or  attempted  breach, 
of  blockade,  either  outwards  or  in¬ 
wards,  and  whether  she  is  captured  on 
her  outward  or  on  her  homeward  voy¬ 
age,  a  neutral  ship  is  undoubtedly 
liable  to  confiscation.  The  cargo, 
though  innocent,  may  share  the  fate 
of  the  ship,  if  both  belong  to  the  same 
owner,  and  in  some  other  exceptional 
cases.  • 

(2)  Carriage  of  contraband  involves, 
as  a  rule,  forfeiture  of  the  contraband 
goods  only;  the  ship  and  the  innocent 
cargo  being  ultimately  released,  unless 
the  ship,  or  tbe  innocent  cargo,  belong 
respectively  to  the  same  owner  as  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or 
are  otherwise  intimately  connected 
with  that  cargo.  According  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  instructions,  the  ship  is  to  be 
condemned,  as  well  as  the  contraband 
“when  she  is  carrying  to  the  enemy, 
or  to  an  enemy’s  port,  (a)  articles  and 
stores  required  for  shooting  with  fire¬ 
arms,  or  (^bjects  and  substances  used 
for  causing  explosions,  whatever  the 
amount  of  such  things  may  be;  {b) 
other  articles  of  contraband  of  war 
amounting  to  more  than  half  of  tbe  en¬ 
tire  cargo.”  The  former  of  these 
grounds  for  confiscation  is,  of  course, 
wholly  inadmissible.  Tbe  latter, 
though  not'  uncountenanced  by  some 
Continental  regulations,  and  adopted 
by  tbe  Institut  de  Droit  International, 
In  Its  Rdglement  dee  Prieee  Maritimes, 
Art.  117  (3),  has  long  been  repudiated 
by  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  by  the  United 
States.  Our  own  country  has  pro¬ 
tested  accordingly  against  certain  re¬ 
cent  decisions  of  the  Russian  Prize 
Court. 

(3)  For  the  Enemy  Service  implied 
by  carriage  of  enemy  persons,  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  naval  or  military  character, 
or  enemy  despatches,  the  neutral  ship 
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is  herself  confiscable.  Lord  Stowell 
long  ago  pointed  out  why  a  less  severe 
rule  would  be  insuflaciently  deterrent. 
So  the  Niyretla,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  recently  condemned  for  having 
on  board  two  Russian  naval  officers. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  concordat  established  be¬ 
tween  belligerents  and  neutrals,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  operations  at  sea;  In 
other  words,  with  the  compromise 
which  has  been  gradually  arrived  at 
between  the  opposing  claims,  respec¬ 
tively  described  by  Gentili  as  lus  com- 
merciorum  and  /««  tnendae  salutis,  by 
Grotius  as  Belli  rigor  and  Commer- 
ciorum  Uhertas.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  duties  of  neutrals,  as  defined  by 
this  concordat  or  compromise,  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads:  t.e.,  as 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  free  acts 
of  the  Neutral  Government;  as  calling 
upon  It  for  active  Intervention;  or  as 
obliging  it  to  acquiesce  in  interference 
with  its  Interests  on  the  part  of  bellig¬ 
erents.  What  has  been  attempted  is 
rather  a  map  than  a  picture,  and  a 
somewhat  colorless  map.  My  object 
in  attempting  this  survey  of  a  large 
field,  some  parts  of  which  are  better 
ascertained  in  detail  than  the  others, 
has  been  two-fold:— 

1.— I  have  desired  to  indicate  the 
place  occupied  in  the  subject  by  each 
topic  relatively  to  the  rest,  assigning 
each  topic  to  the  class  to  which  it 
naturally  belongs,  so  as  to  bring  each 
within  the  scope  of  the  governing  prin¬ 
ciple  properly  applicable  to  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  to  its  discussion.  If 
this  course  had  been  always  followed, 
much  confusion  might  have  been 
avoided,  e.g.,  between  the  duty  of  a 
Neutral  6tate  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  its  territory  as  a  base,  and  its 
duty  with  reference  to  such  of  Its  sub¬ 
jects  as  are  engaged  In  carriage  of 
contraband. 
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2.— I  have  also  desired  to  formulate 
a  list  of  those  topics  of  neutral  duty, 
in  a  maritime  war,  which  may  be 
thought  ripe  for  discussion  at  a  Con¬ 
ference,  siich  as  was  asked  for  in  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1899.  These  would  seem  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:— 

Under  mg  first  head  of  Neutral  Duty 
(Abstention) 

(1)  Are  subsidized  liners  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  to  a  belligerent 
by  a  Neutral  Government  of  ships  of 
war? 

Under  mg  second  head  (Prevention):— 

(2)  Is  a  Neutral  Government  bound 
to  Interfere  with  the  use  of  its  terri¬ 
tory  for  the  maintenance  of  belligerent 
communications  by  wireless  telegraphy  ? 

(3)  To  prevent  the  exit  of  even  par¬ 
tially  equipped  war-ships? 

(4)  To  prevent,  with  more  care  than 
has  hitherto  been  customary,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  supplies,  especially  of 
coal,  to  belligerent  fieets  at  sea? 

(5)  By  what  specific  precautions 
must  a  neutral  prevent  abuse  of  the 
“Asylum”  afforded  by  Its  ports  to  bel¬ 
ligerent  ships  of  war?— with  especial 
reference  to  the  bringing  in  of  prizes, 
duration  of  stay,  consequences  of  over- 
prolonged  stay,  the  simultaneous  pres¬ 
ence  of  vessels  of  mutually  hostile 
nationalities,  repairs  and  approvision- 
ment  during  stay,  and,  in  particular, 
renewal  of  stocks  of  coal. 

Under  mg  third  head  (Acquiescence):— 

How  is  this  duty  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to:— 

(6)  Interruption  of  safe  navigation 
over  territorial  waters  and  the  High 
Seas  respectively? 

(7)  The  distance  from  the  scene  of 
operations  at  which  the  right  of  visit 
may  be  properly  exercised? 

(8)  The  protection  from  the  exercise 
of  this  right  afforded  by  the  presence 
of  neutral  convoy? 

(9)  The  time  and  place  at  which  so- 
called  “volunteer”  fleets  and  sub- 
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Bidized  liners  may  exchange  the  mer¬ 
cantile  for  a  naval  character? 

(10)  Immunity  for  mail  ships,  or  their 
mail  bags? 

(11)  The  requirement  of  actual  warn¬ 
ing  to  blockade-runners,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  blockade  of  the  doctrine  of 
“C(Hitinuou8  Voyages”? 

(12)  The  distinction  between  “abso¬ 

lute”  and  “conditional”  contraband, 
with  especial  reference  to  food  and 
coal?  ^ 

(13)  The  doctrine  of  “Continuous 
Voyages”  with  reference  to  contra¬ 
band? 

Tb«  Fortnl^tly  B«Tlew. 


(14)  The  cases,  if  any,  iU  which  a 
neutral  prize  may  lawfully  be  sunk 
at  sea,  instead  of  being  brought  in  for 
adjudication? 

(15)  The  due  constitution  of  Prize 
Courts? 

(16)  The  legitimacy  of  a  rule  con¬ 
demning  the  ship  herself,  when  more 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  her  cargo 
Is  of  a  contraband  character? 

On  the  greater  number  of  these 
points  there  is  probably  good  reason 
for  hoping  that  the  approaching  Con¬ 
ference  will  pave  the  way  for  a  gen¬ 
eral,  and  lasting  agreement. 

T.  ‘E.  Holland. 


(  HAS  THE  CLOCK  STOPPED  IN  BIBLE  CRITICISM  ? 

A  REPLY. 


It  is  in  one  respect  a  pleasure  to 
meet  Dr.  Reich;  he  is  an  entertaining 
writer  and  avoids  personalities.  He 
has  now  relieved  his  mind  by  a  second 
defence  *(as  he  considers  it)  of  the 
Bible,  and  closes  his  article  with  a 
vision  which,  apart  from  criticism,  is 
truly  delightful,  and  might  well  seduce 
some  servants  of  a  strict  philology 
from  their  allegiance— “that  glorious 
Chain  of  Personalities  from  Moses  to 
Csesar,  who  by  establishing  cephalic 
States  made  it  possible,”  etc.  I  can 
well  believe  that  his  first  article  with 
its  much  promising  title  ‘—now  re¬ 
peated,  has  warmed  the  heart  of  the 
members  of  the  Bible  League,*  who 
have  been  upset  by  hearing  that  in 
London  and  elsewhere  “Higher  Criti¬ 
cism  is  rallying  in  a  spirit  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Truth.”  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  no  subtlety,  but  a  love  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  a  desire  to  limit  the  range 
of  controversy.  That  is  why  I  styled 
my  first  reply  a  “Remonstrance.”  I 
hoped  that  Dr.  Reich  might  be  led  to 
see  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  I  re- 

t  oThe  Bankmptcj  of  Higher  Criticism.” 

*  “Bible  League  Qaarterlj,”  No.  18,  April,  1905 


monstrated  with  him  for  what  seemed 
his  eagerness  to  sit  in  Judgment  before 
he  hud  mastered  the  case. 

Has  Dr.  Reich  given  a  fair  considera¬ 
tion  to  my  statements?  I  think  not. 
My  positions  are  wholly  untouched. 
Whether  “hi^er  criticism”  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  old  sense  of  the  phrase, 
which  makes  it  predominantly  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  documents  on  their  literary 
side,  or  in  the  new  sense  which, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  few  men,  is 
now  struggling  into  existence,  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  Dr.  Reich  that  the  methods 
and  conclusions  of  “higher  criticism” 
are  futile,  and  Its  professors  “bank¬ 
rupt,”  has  been  proved,  as  I  hold,  in 
my  first  reply  to  be  unfounded.  I  con¬ 
tend,  moreover,  that  I  have  shown  Dr. 
Reich  to  be  the  victim  of  serious  mis¬ 
apprehensions,  and  to  have  taken  up 
the  subject  of  bis  first  article  with  a 
most  unfortunate  levity.  He  complains 
that  I  have  “pilloried”  him.  But  from 
bis  own  pen  we  have  it  that  be  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  modesty,  and  be 
has  yet  to  prove  that,  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  study,  be  is  not  only  “para¬ 
doxical,”  but  sound. 
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Dr.  Reich  also  complains  that  I  have 
called  him  “vague,”  and  says  that  he 
has  “given  over  thirty  years  of  close 
study  and  observation  to  the  topics 
of  history.”  That,  however,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what,  in  my  first  reply,  I  had 
inferred  from  his  writing— i.e„  that  he 
was  widely  read,  and  that  he  ranged 
over  such  large  spaces  of  history  that 
the  foundations  of  bis  theories  in  such 
a  subject  as  Bible-study  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  insecure.  And  having  only 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  Biblical 
criticism,  be  would  easily  fall  into 
vagueness,  since  even  the  Theologische 
Literaturzeitung  and  the  Theologischer 
Jahreshericht  will  not  convey  to  an  out¬ 
sider  an  accurate  notion  of  the  methods 
aud  grounds,  the  varying  shades  and 
nuances  of  Biblical  criticism  as  it  is 
actually  practised.  Accordingly  an  ex¬ 
pert  sees  at  once  that  Dr.  Reich  is  only 
an  effective  assailant  from  a  literary 
or  rhetorical  point  of  -view.  His  shots 
reach  no  one  in  particular. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at 
in  this.  Biblical  criticism  is  making 
great  strides,  both  in  the  field  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  that  of  the  New. 
You  cannot  learn  what  these  are  by 
dilettantism,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
Dr.  Reich  has  not  liad  time  to  do  more 
than  work  out  a  few  crude  ideas  of 
his  own.  He  thinks  Winckler  and 
Delitzsch  representative  “higher  crit¬ 
ics,”  and  attacks  them  accordingly. 
But  no  trained  Biblical  scholar  would 
recognize  Delitzsch  as  In  any  degree  a 
“higher  critic,”  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  majority  would  regard  somewhat 
unfavorably  even  the  claims  of  Hugo 
Winckler.  For  my  own  part,  I  stand 
for  inclusiveness,  and  regret  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  department  many  of 
my  colleagues  should  be  so  cold  tow¬ 
ards  Winckler,  and  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  department  so  cold  towards 
Schmiedel.  Wellbausen  and  Winckler, 
Kautzsch  and  Driver  and  Zimmem. 
Sunday  and  Schmiedel— to  mention 


only  a  few  seemingly  antithetic  work¬ 
ers— all,  as  I  think,  deserve  to  be  had 
in  honor.  Each  can  communicate 
something  to  the  other;  each  is,  in  his 
own  sense,  a  “higher  critic.’’  And  if 
Dr.  Reich  would  put  bis  “geo-political” 
views  into  a  connected  and  uncon- 
troversial  form,  and  support  bis  bril¬ 
liant  ideas  by  adequate  learning,  he 
would  be  'cordially  received,  and  be 
recognized  as  an  involuntary  helper  in 
the  cause  of  the  new  Biblical  criticism. 

Dr.  Reich  seems  not  displeased  at 
the  qualified  recognition  which  I  have 
myself  already  given  of  the  interest 
of  bis  theories.  His  criticism  of  my  in¬ 
cidental  defence  of  Winckler  (with 
whom,  however,  I  have  by  no  means 
Identified  myself)  from  the  charge  of 
having  neglected  “geo-political”  con¬ 
siderations  is,  from  his  point  of  view, 
well-founded,  but  not  from  mine.  As 
I  understand  the  word  “geo-political” 
—so  ingeniously  coined  by  our  author, 
all  historians  of  Israel  have  dealt  to 
some  extent  with  such  considerations. 
Why  the  Jews  had  such  great  success 
in  religion,  while  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians— in  spite  of  all  the  germs 
of  higher  things— failed,  is  a  question 
not  wholly  unconnected,  from  an 
earthly  point  of  view,  with  their  geo¬ 
graphical  position  and  political  circum¬ 
stances.  Nor  has  Professor  W’inckler 
omitted,  in  his  Oeschichte  Israels  and 
in  his  Abraham  als  Babylonier,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  consequences  of  that 
position  and  of  those  circumstances. 
It  is  true  that  be  would  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Reich  that  “the  Hebrew  State 
showed  at  all  times  (from  about  1250 
to  700  B.CJ  the  unmistakable  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  State  actuated  and  ener¬ 
gized  by  a  central,  personal  and  all- 
pervading  Force,  whether  a  nomothe- 
tes,  a  Judge,  a  King,  or  a  Prophet.” 

But  all  this  “geo-political”  theorizing 
of  Dr.  Reich  is  a  digression.  It  does 
not  affect  the  question  whether  the 
conclusions  of  the  “higher  criticism,” 
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in  its  older  and  also  In  its  newer  form, 
are  futile.  Does  be  know  wbat  these 
conclusions  are?  Only  most  super¬ 
ficially  and  inaccurately,  so  far  at 
least  as  these  articles  go.  How 
strange  that  he  should  at  this  time 
of  day  suppose  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
represented  as  a  mere  cento!  Have 
Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,*  not 
to  mention  less  agreeable  exponents  of 
the  facts  of  literary  history,  written  in 
vain?  The  subject  of  personality,  too, 
is  as  much  overdone  by  Dr.  Reich  as 
tliat  of  “geo-politics.”  One  can  do 
much  good  work  in  “higher  criticism” 
without  having  a  sense  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  importance  of  great  personalities. 
I  do  not  of  course  say  that  any  of  my 
own  colleagues  are  thus  deficient. 
How  should  we  be  so,  devoted  as  we 
are  to  our  various  spiritual  homes  in 
the  Christian  Church?  Still,  I  have 
thought  it  only  fair  to  defend  eminent 
Biblical  scholars,  whether  Churchmen 
in  any  sense  or  not,  and  of  whatever 
school,  from  the  charge  so  rashly 
brought  against  them  by  Dr.  Reich. 
What  be  says  about  personalities  in  the 
Bible  approaches  the  absurd.*  As  1 
tried  to  make  clear,  one  may  attach 
the  highest  historical  importance  to 
l>ersoualities  (or  Personalities),  but 
only  when  they  have  been  proved  to 
have  had  an  historical  existence.  If 
the  philological  evidence  is  insufiQcient 
to  prove  this,  no  psychological  con¬ 
siderations  can  be  of  the  least  value. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  no  more  in  Dr. 
Reich’s  second  article  of  the  myths 
and  legends  of  the  E.  African  people, 
called  the  Masai,  regarded  as  supply- 

• 

*  See  “The  Hexateach  ...”  edited  with  In¬ 
troduction,  etc.,  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A. 
Lond.,  and  O.  Harford-Battersby,  M.A.  Oxon. 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  i :  Introduction  and 
Tabular  Appendices.  Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co., 
1900.  Chapter  i.  especially  would  have  given 
precision  and  accuracy  to  Dr.  Reich’s  state¬ 
ments.  The  labors  of  the  critic  are  compared 
to  those  ot  the  geologist,  and  parallels  from 
other  literatures  are  adduced  to  show  that 


iiig  a  lever  for  upsetting  the  “higher 
criticism.”  Captain  Merker  having  as¬ 
sumed  the  main  results  of  that  criti¬ 
cism,  and  more  than  one  critic  having 
already  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
early  stories  of  Genesis  have,  at  any 
rate  in  part,  an  Arabian  connection, 
it  is  prei>osterou8  to  say  that  Captain 
.Marker’s  discoveries  have  dealt  u 
deadly  blow  to  “higher  criticism.”  And 
how  far  are  those  “discoveries”  to  be 
trusted?  1  do  not  find  those  myths  in 
Mr.  Hollis’s  new  and  authoritative 
work  on  the  Masai  (published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1905),  and  Sir  C. 
Elliot,  in  the  introduction,  seems  to  be 
unconvinced  by  Captain  Marker’s  argu¬ 
ments.  To  me,  this  German  officer 
seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  be 
critical,  and  not  to  rely  too  much  on 
his  own  Judgment.  But  further  in¬ 
vestigation,  as  Sir  C.  Elliot  says,  is 
certainly  to  be  desired.  Meantime, 
what  extraordinary  levity  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Reich! 

.  The  chief  points  on  which  I  still 
differ  from  my  respected  opponent  are 
three  in  number:— 

1.  As  to  the  meaning,  methods,  and 
conclusions  of  the  “higher  criticism,” 
and  the  necessary  training  for  a  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholar. 

2.  As  to  the  place-  which  is  due  to 
psycliological  considerations  in  deter¬ 
mining  such  a  problem  as  the  histori¬ 
cal  existence  of  the  Moses  of  tradition.^ 

3.  As  to  the  historical  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  the  border-position  of 
the  land  of  Israel. 

I  am  afraid  that  at  present  no  ap¬ 
proximation  on  Dr.  Reich’s  part  to  my 

the  case  of  the  analytic  criticism  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  Israel  is  by  no  means  without 
striking  parallels. 

*  I  borrowed  the  word  from  Dr.  Reich. 

>  On, the  general  question,  perhaps  I  may 
refer— not  as  agreeing  with  it  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ficult  questions  involved,  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  article,  “  Moses,”  in  Hastings’  “Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Bible.”  It  is  learned,  cautions,  and 
moderate. 
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views  or  to  those  of  any  competent 
critic  on  these  points  is  to  be  expected. 
But  I  do  hope  that  in  his  future  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  Bible  be  may  avoid  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  controversy  with  scholars 
who  believe  in  the  value  of  training, 
and  who,  though  differing  on  many 
points  among  themselves,  yet  agree  in 
tlie  value  which  they  set  on  the  great 
achievements  of  their  predecessors. 
The  continuity  of  critical  progress  is 
not  to  be  disproved  by  the  arguments 
(so  full  of  misconception)  brought  for- 
Tbe  OoDtemporary  navlew. 


ward  by. Dr.  Reich.  Perhaps  I  may 
point  out  in  conclusion  bow  much  the 
case  for  the  historical  character  of 
Jesus  Christ  appears  to  have  gained 
by  the  recent  studies  of  His  personal¬ 
ity,  based  on  a  critical  study  of  the 
traditions,  due  for  the  most  part  to 
German  writers.  Dr.  Reich,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  has  not  found  this  out, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  Theologiacher 
Jahreabericht,  else  he  would  have  given 
due  credit  to  the  “higher  critics.” 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 


EH,  EUGENE  ? 


“And  the  air  is  splendid,  Monsieur. 
People  get  very  large  here,— eh,  Eu¬ 
gene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Madame.” 

“In  these  last  years  I  have  grown 
thin  to  what  I  was.  That  is  because 
of  my  trouble.  Formerly  I  was  enor¬ 
mous,  like  that,— eh,  Eugene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Madame.” 

Madame  with  her  still  plump  bands 
describes  in  the  air  generous  curves 
which  lose  themselves  in  infinity  after 
they  have  fulfilled  their  mission  of  in¬ 
dicating  that  in  days  gone  by  Madame’s 
figure  might  have  been  pictured  by  a 
biggish  sphere  superimposed  on  a  still 
larger  one. 

Madame  keeps  a  small  pension  in  a 
small  provincial  town  of  France,  If 
any  of  her  lodgers  are  sceptical  as  to 
the  enlarging  properties  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  Madame  produces  Monsieur,  and 
the  sceptics  are  vanquished  forthwith. 
For  Monsieur  is  magnificently  en¬ 
larged;  it  is  as  though  the  atmosphere 
bad  sat  down  on  him  and  caused  him 
to  expand  horizontally.  He  measures 
about  four  feet  four  inches  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  He  has  a  noble  jowl  and  a  mas¬ 
sive  neck.  His  head  is  vast,  smooth, 
and  bald,  a  phrenologist’s  nightmare. 


He  radiates  expletives,  and  perspires 
like  a  Homeric  hero.  When  Madame 
summons  him,  be  appears  with  an 
enormously  thick  walking-stick  in  bis 
band  and  a  straw  bat  of  a  cone-like 
structure  on  bis  bead. 

“Come  forth,  Quilibert,”  calls  Ma¬ 
dame;  and  Quilibert  (which  always 
strikes  me  as  a  name  in  a  Palais  Royal 
farce)  comes  forth. 

“Toild”  cries  Madame  triumphantly. 

Qullibert’s  language  becomes  sul¬ 
phurous,  with  numerous  thunder-claps 
in  it,  and  he  turns  away  angrily  to 
resume  his  interrupted  promenade.  He 
never  appears  outside  the  gate,  and 
I  fancy  his  promenades  are  of  a  rig¬ 
orously  domestic  character. 

If  grief  has  taken  in  a  pleat  or  two 
in  the  waistband  of  Madame,  it  has 
in  no  way  checked  the  free  current  of 
her  discourse.  Speech  has  become  a 
disease  with  her;  she  should  suffer 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  epiglottis. 
She  Is  the  battlefield  of  an  intermina¬ 
ble  contest  between  girlhood  and 
womanhood,  a  thin  row  on  her  fore¬ 
head  of  meagre,  unhappy  curls  gives 
her  a  dismally  youthful  appearance 
that  is  in  confilct  with  the  maturity  of 
her  lines.  Her  speech  Is  one  of  her 
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girlish  attributes,  the  prattle  of  a 
High-School  Miss.  She  has  a  caout¬ 
chouc  mouth,  a  little  down  at  one  cor¬ 
ner,  through  which  the  words  and 
phrases  flow  as  free  and  unimpeded  as 
a  stream  through  a  mill-sluice.  I  think 
I  sometimes  catch  a  pathetic  gleam  in 
her  eye,  a  glance  which  seems  to  say: 
■“Pity  me.  I  am  a  talking  squirrel  in 
a  conversational  cage.  Please  not  to 
give  me  anything  that  will  set  me  off.” 
You  refrain  even  from  good  words; 
but  the  wheel  goes  on.  The  stream  of 
her  language  bears  with  it  mysterious 
snags  that  come  up  to  the  sqrface  and 
are  lost  again. 

“I  married  Quillbert  by  mistake,” 
she  says  one  day  to  the  world  In  gen¬ 
eral;  “by  mistake,— eh,  Eugene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Madame.” 

Wherein  lay  the  mistake  I  have 
never  found  out.  Perhaps  Quilibert 
may  have  had  a  twin-brother;  but  I 
do  not  think  Nature  could  repeat  her¬ 
self  In  this  item  any  more  than  she 
could  bring  back  the  mastodon.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  mistake 
was  due  to  the  impetuous  eloquence  of 
Madame  and  an  unconsidered  misplace¬ 
ment  of  negatives,  and  that  Quilibert 
was  swept  out  into  the  ocean  of  mar¬ 
riage  on  a  syllabic  cross-current.  In 
any  case  I  doubt  if  Eugene  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

Eugene  is  what  you  might  call  the 
homtne-de-metiage.  He  wears  the  inevi¬ 
table  green  baize  apron  and  list  slip¬ 
pers.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  latter 
are  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  feet  from  which  Eugene 
suffers;  anchylosis,  it  may  be.  He 
walks  as  if  he  were  moving  on  hot 
tiles,  in  the  constant  but  futile  search 
for  a  luke-warm  one.  He  Is  apparently 
middle-aged,  and  it  is  bard  to  conceive 
that  he  could  have  ever  been  anything 
else.  If  be  was  not  born  in  a  green 
baize  apron  and  list  slippers,  be  was 
certainly  christened  in  them. 

Eugene  is  the  corroborative  genius  of 


Madame.  There  is  a  line  in  his  face 
which  I  believe  must  be  the  corrobora¬ 
tive  one.  It  begins  from  the  corner  of 
his  lip  and,  avoiding  the  whiskers, 
sweeps  down  and  round  and  up  in  a 
majestic  curve  to  the  other  corner, 
forming  on  its  way  the  vain  simula¬ 
crum  of  a  double  chin.  Whenever  Eu¬ 
gene  enters  the  presence  of  Madame, 
this  line  develops  on  bis  face  like  au 
inverted  rainbow,  and  remains  there 
till  his  duties  call  him  elsewhere,  when 
It  fades  away  and  a  glimmer  of  ex¬ 
pression  appears  on  his  countenance. 
When  the  line  Is  there,  Eugene  is  Cor¬ 
roboration  and  nothing  more.  He  has 
no  patriotism,  no  political  views;  he 
takes  no  account  of  time;  he  reck¬ 
ons  not  of  eternity;  he  merely  corrobo¬ 
rates. 

“Before  I  had  my  trouble,”  says 
Madame,  “I  was  enormous,  e— nor  - 
mous.  My  corset—”  Madame  has  no 
idea  of  the  genteel  use  of  the  peri¬ 
phrastic  construction,— “my  corset 
would  not  meet  behind  by  this  much.” 
She  indicates  with  her  plump  hands 
a  gap  of  some  six  inches.  “By  this 
much.  Monsieur,— eh.  Eugene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Madame.” 

I  think  that  in  this  matter  Eugene 
walks  by  faith,  as  indeed  a  corrobora¬ 
tive  genius,  unless  disembodied,  must 
necessarily  do.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  has  ever  assisted  at  the  toilette  in 
the  polite  and  archaic  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  as  the  courtly  gentlemen 
thronged  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
dressing-rooms  of  Parisian  beauties. 

I  fancy  that  Eugene,  when  released 
from  the  spell  that  Madame  puts  upon 
him,  thinks  and  even,  in  quite  rudi¬ 
mentary  sort,  reasons.  With  the  cor¬ 
roborative  line  a  kind  of  mask  falls 
from  his  face,  and  you  can  see  on  it 
the  traces  of  an  intellect,  a  child’s  In¬ 
tellect  indeed,  but  still  an  Intellect.  I 
overheard  him  muttering  to  himself 
sulkily  the  other  evening  when  Ma¬ 
dame  was  out:  “Well,  at  any  rate  I 
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shall  have  a  sou  or  two  in  my  pocket 
when  I  am  In  heaven,  thank  God!” 

That  shows  that  Eugene  has  some 
private  notions  of  his  own  both  about 
a  future  state  and  about  the  inad¬ 
equacy*  of  the  temporai  wage. 

Madame,  intentionaliy  or  not,  often 
empioys  her  corroborative  genius  for 
the  generai  chastening  of  Quilibert  no 
less  than  us  mere  lodgers. 

“Why  can  you  not  go  and  fetch  your 
boots  yourself,  my  friend?”  she  says 
to  Monsieur. 

“It  is  that  accursed  hill,”  replies 
Quilibert.  “May  something  extremely 
dreadful  happen  to  me  if  I  can  go  up 
and  down  it!” 

“You  ought  to  live  on  a  plate,  my 
little  old  bullet,”  says  Madame  with 
cheerful  insult.  “Or  they  might  build 
you  a  nice  staircase  with  a  bannister, 
or  haul  you  up  with  a  crane— eh,  En- 
gene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Madame.” 

“Name  of  a  thousand  names  of,  etc., 
etc.,”  growls  Quilibert,  stumping  off, 
with  bis  bead  steaming  like  a  damp 
sheet  before  a  fire. 

Then  it  is  my  turn. 

“I  saw  the  American  lady  in  the 
town  to-day.  Monsieur,”  says  Madame. 
“How  droll  she  is!  She  has  fourteen 
dogs  with  her  and  two  valets  to  look 
after  them.  Then  her  French!  The 
difllculty  she  has  with  the  trades¬ 
people!  She  speaks  atrociously,  Just 
like  you.  Monsieur.  Just  like  Mon¬ 
sieur,— eh,  Eugene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Madame.” 

I  have  been  complimented  elsewhere 
on  my  French,  which  is  of  a  plain,  sub¬ 
stantial  sort,  and  does  not  land  me 
into  difilculties  with  trades-peopie. 
Eugene  will  never  know  how  near  his 
gray-fringed  head  has  come  to  being 
punched. 

We  all  dine  together;  Eugene,  in  the 
eternal  green  baize  apron  and  the  list 
slippers,  vaguely  below  the  salt.  There 
is  a  Thing  in  the  kitchen  that  coughs 


and  rattles  plates,  but  I  presume  it  is 
unpresentable;  at  any  rate  it  never 
dines  with  us.  W’e  eat  solidly  and  at 
great  length.  The  process  of  dining  is 
not  the  least  of  an  impediment  to 
Madame’s  eloquence. 

“I  am  going  to  Paris  on  Wednesday,” 
I  say  one  evening.  “I  want  to  see 
what  your  Ml-careme  festivities  are 
like.  They  tell  me—” 

Madame  turns  pale,  lets  her  fork  fall 
with  a  clatter  on  to  her  plate,  and 
sinks  back  in  her  chair.  Monsieur  is 
very  red  in  the  neck  and  stares  at  me 
angrily. 

The  corroborative  line  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  Eugene's  face,  and « be 
has  a  troubled  look  on  bis  counte¬ 
nance.  The  Thing  is  sniffing  audibly. 
What  have  I  said? 

Quilibert  goes  to  a  cupboard  from 
which  he  produces  a  short-necked, 
stumpy  black  bottle,  much  of  bis  own 
build.  He  pours  out  from  it  a  glass 
of  a  golden  liqueur.  “Drink  it,  my 
dear,”  he  says,  “you  will  feel  better.” 
But  Madame  pushes  the  glass  aside, 
and  goes  out  of  the  room  and  down  the 
passage.  A  door  closes  and  there  is 
silence. 

“I  am  so  sorry,”  I  begin. 

“You  did  not  know,  Monsieur,”  Quili¬ 
bert  Interrupts.  “How  could  you? 
What  an  idiot  I  am!  Parbleu,  why 
dldif  1 1  tell  you  ?”  He  drums  abstract¬ 
edly  on  the  table  with  his  short  red 
fingers.  “We  do  not  speak  of  our 
trouble,”  be  goes  on  at  last,  “but  it  is 
always  with  us.  And  she,—”  he  in¬ 
dicates  with  his  head  the  direction  of 
the  passage  and  the  closed  door— “I 
think  it  is  killing  her.” 

Eugene  is  sitting  with  his  hand  to 
his  chin.  He  looks  almost  grown-up 
intellectually.  The  lamp  throws  on  to 
the  walls  a  restless  shadow  that  seems 
to  me  the  dim  shape  of  the  trouble  that 
haunts  this  little  domestic  circle.  The 
Thing  is  sobbing  and  choking  faintly 
behind  the  kitchen  door.  It  is  evl- 
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dently  something  human,  and  not  a 
mere  dish-cleaning  machine. 

“It  is  three  years  ago  now,”  says 
Quilibert,  “three  years  on  Wednesday, 
counting  by  t^tcs.  Mon  Dieu,  by  Utea! 
Our  little  Blise— ” 

All  the  blood  in  bis  body  seems  to 
have  gone  to  bis  head;  the  great  veins 
on  bis  neck  stand  out  purple. 

“Patron,”  says  Eugene  with  alarm 
in  bis  voice,  “had  you  not  better  un¬ 
loose  that  neck-stud  of  yours?” 

Quilibert  clutches  at  his  collar  and 
tears  it  open.  His  fingers  catch  in  a 
ribbon  and  from  cavernous  depths 
draw  up  a  little  locket.  He  looks  at  it 
and  the  relief  of  tears  comes. 

“See,  Monsieur,”  he  says  hoarsely, 
and  detaching  the  locket  from  the  rib¬ 
bon  he  pushes  it  over  to  me.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  little  miniature,  made  evidently 
from  a  photograph.  Even  the  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  an  unratable  artist  has  been 
unable  to  rob  the  child’s  face  of  its 
sweet  innocent  charm. 

Quilibert’s  voice  is  more  composed 
now. 

“It  was  three  years  ago.  We  took 
her  to  see  the  procession,  her  mother 
and  I.  It  was  a  mad  thing  to  go  there 
with  a  child,  a  baby;  but,  qua  voulez 
vouaf  One  is  wise  too  late.  When  we 
got  Into  the  more  crowded  boulevards', 
a  rough  brute  banged  about  a  pound  of 
confetti  into  Madame’s  face.  She  let 
go  Ellse’s  band  for  a  moment,  and 
when  she  turned  the  child  was  gone. 
We  have  never  beard  a  word  of  her 
since.  Of  course  we  went  to  the  police 
stations  and  to  the  Assistance  Pub- 
lique,— everywhere.  We  advertised  in 
a  score  of  papers.  I  went  on  false 
tracks  all  over  France.  I  went  to  the 
Morgue;  I  thought  she  might  have  been 
run  over.  And  not  a  trace  of  her!  It 
would  be  better,  Mon  Dieu,  to  know 
that  she  Is  dead.  Who  is  keeping  her, 
and  why?  Is  she  happy?  You  read 
such  horrors  in  the  paper.  And  bow 
will  she  end?” 


And  this  is  the  trouble  that  conse¬ 
crates  our  common-place  little  pension 
in  our  commonplace  provincial  town. 
Poor  garrulous  Madame,  dull  ponder¬ 
ous  Quilibert,  you  have  your  ^tragedy; 
and  truly  no  life  is  prosaic.  I  think  I 
can  read  something  of  devoted  self- 
effacement  in  the  corroborative  atti¬ 
tude  of  Eugene.  It  is  all  the  consola¬ 
tion  be  can  offer;  for  be  could  hardly 
start  off  on  a  quest  for  the  lost  child. 
He  is  not  young  enough  or  old  enough; 
I  do  not  know  which. 

Madame  has  returned  and  puts  her 
arm  around  the  neck  of  Quilibert  with 
an  affection  that  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  alleged  mistake  in  connection 
with  their  alliance  is  of  her  own  imagi¬ 
nation. 

“He  has  told  you.  Monsieur?”  she 
says.  “I  am  glad.  But,  Mon  Dieu, 
what  a  grief?  Once  I  was  enormous, 
e— nor— mous.  It  is  the  air,  you  know. 
But  now  my  corset—” 

Let  me  too  make  my  sacrifice;  a 
bumble  one,  a  sacrifice  of  a  poor  scru¬ 
ple  of  my  English  delicacy. 

“My  corset  meets  quite  easily  be¬ 
hind,— eh,  Eugene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Madame.” 


I  do  not  suppose  they  will  ever  see 
Elise  again.  Those  reunions  occur 
more  frequently  on  the  stage  and  in 
romances  than  in  real  life.  I  think 
that  Monsieur  and  Madame  will  pass 
quietly  to  their  graves,  interested 
rather  than  consoled  by  the  process  of 
balancing  the  loss  incurred  on  one 
lodger  against  the  profit  accruing  from 
another. 

Eugene  will  never  lay  aside  the 
apron  and  slippers.  Some  day  an  aged 
gentleman  with  a  long  white  beard, 
an  hour-glass,  a  scythe,  and  other  Im¬ 
pedimenta,  will  present  himself  in  the 
pantry. 

“Do  you  wish  to  see  Madame?”  Eu¬ 
gene  will  say. 

“Not  at  present,  Eugene,”  the  visitor 
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will  answer  cheerily.  “It  Is  you  that 
I  have  come  to  see.  Observe  this  hour¬ 
glass.  The  upper  compartment,  you 
will  notice,  is  completely  void  of  sand. 

MaomlUan’i  Magasloe. 


You  are— ahem— ready,— eh,  Eugene?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mad—,  that  is,  oh,  yes. 
Monsieur.” 

Charles  Oliver. 


A  PLEA  FOR 

Amongst  all  the  useless  matter 
which  cumbers  my  memory  is  a  scene 
described  by  John  Ruskin,  I  forget 
where;  It  would  be  useless  to  look  up 
the  reference.  He  describes  a  labor¬ 
ing  man  digging  turnips.  The  laborer 
is  bent  and  bowed,  his  face  weather¬ 
beaten,  his  hands  horny;  he  gazes  upon 
the  earth,  in  which  he  digs,  and  pro-' 
duces  turnips.  About  hin,i  stands  a 
company  of  persons  more  or  less  ele¬ 
gant,  clad  in  broadcloth  or  tweed,  some 
with  shining  tall  hats  and  frock  coats, 
some  with  white  ties,  others  with  wigs 
or  coronets,  but  all  holding  out  hands 
and  begging  for  turnips.  The  laborer, 
with  gloomy  impartiality,  casts  up  bis 
turnips  into  this  band  or  that,  and  the 
winners  retire  to  eat  them.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  if  he  is  lucky,  the 
hungry  crowd  has  left  him  perhaps 
half  a  turnip  for  himself.  This,  says 
Ruskin,  is  a  view  of  human  life,  which 
is  all  built  upon  turnips.  Your  poet 
may  make  immortal  verses,  your  par¬ 
son  may  preach  inspired  sermons,  your 
financier  may  float  companies  by  the 
score,  your  schoolmaster  may  do  won¬ 
ders  by  the  heuristic  method;  without 
turnips  they  all  starve,  and  the  work 
of  their  brains  is  as  useless  as  pieces 
of  eight  to  Robinson  Crusoe  on  bis  isl¬ 
and. 

This  is  a  humiliating  view  for  those, 
like  the  writer,  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  the  schoolroom.  What  is  the  use  of 
our  existence?  We  have  never  in  all 
our  lives  produced  a  turnip — at  least,  I 
speak  for  myself.  My  only  feat  of  that 
kind  was  done  by  accident,  when  I 
planted  in  my  garden  an  assortment  of 
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old  English  flowers— sweet  williams, 
wallflowers,  gillyflowers,  and  holly¬ 
hock.  They  all  came  up  radishes,  per¬ 
haps  as  a  hint  that  I  bad  a  germ  of 
practical  talent,  which  by  careful  culti¬ 
vation  might  have  produced  turnips. 
But  I  concluded  that  it  was  too  late 
to  try.  After  one’s  eighth  lustrum  it  . 
is  not  wise  to  change.  Nor  could  1 
manufacture  aught  which  could  be 
called  a  turnip  equivalent— bread  or  bis¬ 
cuits,  shirt-buttons  or  boots,  chairs,  ta¬ 
bles,  bedsteads.  Even  the  books  I  have 
ventured  to  write,  and  on  the  score  of 
them  modestly  to  crave  a  turnip,  have 
never  paid  their  expenses— so  my  pub¬ 
lishers  assure  me,  and  they  ought  to 
know.  What,  then,  is  my  use  in  the 
world?  This  is  the  disquieting  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  ask  of  myself  continually, 
and,  with  the  criminal’s  impulse  tow¬ 
ards  confession,  I  ask  in  the  pages  of 
the  Comhill  Magazine. 

And  this  is  such  an  eminently  useful 
age.  Everything  is  tested  by  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  use.  Our  most  steady  and  in¬ 
fluential  statesman  has  taken  for  his 
watchword  “Efficiency.”  Nothing  in¬ 
effective  or  unpractical  is  tolerated  in 
his  tent.  His  furrow  is  not  ploughed 
in  the  sand.  In  public  administration 
the  useless  official  is  soon  sent  to  the 
rightabout.  None  of  the  officers  in  the 
British  Army  are  useless;  all  members 
of  our  Governments  are  prompt,  cour¬ 
ageous,  and  efficient.  In  the  sacred 
hierarchy  every  bishop  knows  his  own 
mind,  and  impresses  it  upon  the  hum¬ 
blest  of  his  clergy.  Lawyers  care 
nothing  for  any  end  but  the  speedy  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Justice;  “the  law’s  de- 
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lay”  is  a  phrase,  which  now  needs  an 
explanatory  note  in  the  Clarendon 
Press  Shakespeare.  Physicians  wouid 
scorn  to  prescribe  aqua  pura  or  bread 
pills.  Schoolmasters  who  cannot  teach 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  or  at  least 
win  open  schoiarships  in  something, 
are  soon  asked  to  move  on.  All  these, 
it  is  true,  are  inferior  to  the  producers 
of  turnips;  but  they  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose  well,  which  is,  by  protection,  ex¬ 
hortation,  prescription,  or  instruction, 
to  enable  their  more  highly  gifted 
brethren  to  produce  their  turnips  in 
greater  abundance  than  they  otherwise 
could. 

Have  we  then— I  speak  of  those  whose 
influence  in  this  direction  is  less  potent 
—have  we  no  use?  Are  we  mere  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground,  outgrown  sur¬ 
vivals  of  the  antediluvian  age,  spared 
in  pity,  or  perhaps  for  the  time  only, 
because  the  useful  people  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  too  busy  with  their  turnips  to  pay 
any  attention?  At  least,  we  have  a 
little  leisure  to  think.  Our  lives  are 
spent  somewhat  apart  from  the  hurry¬ 
ing  throng;  we  have  the  holidays,  at 
any  rate,  or  some  part  of  them*,  when 
we  may  cast  about  for  some  reason  to 
justify  our  being.  It  is  a  momentous 
question,  for  if  it  should  be  proved 
that  we  have  no  right  here,  we  must 
give  place  to  others.  Millions  of  souls 
are  waiting  to  take  their  turn,  and,  as 
Lucretius  says  to  the  old  man  unwill¬ 
ing  to  go,  our  atoms  are  wanted  for 
other  bodies.  The  souls  in  limbo  may 
wait  perhaps  for  an  hour,  while  we 
meditate;  then,  if  the  judge  so  decree, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  go. 

It  is  useless  to  study  history- so,  at 
least,  our  statesmen  think,  and  they 
should  know,  for  they  make  history; 
so  think  our  soldiers,  who  unmake  it, 
and  our  divines,  who  defy  it.  But 
glance  back  through  the  ages  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  you  will  see  one  or  two  na¬ 
tions  who  knew  what  usefulness  is. 
The  Phoenicians  and  their  brethren  the 


Carthaginians  in  particular  had  an 
eminent  sense  of  the  useful.  But  is  it 
not  strange  how  little  they  have  left 
behind?  These  famous  merchants  and 
traders  borrowed  the  alphabet  from 
a  most  useful  invention,  and 
passed  it  on  to  us;  they  grew  im¬ 
mensely  rich,  waxed  fat  and  lust}, 
and  their  legacy  to  the  world  is  a 
series  of  worked-out  tin-mines  and 
gold-mines,  with  the  memory  of  their 
unique  remedy  for  inefliciency— cruci- 
flxion  of  the  inefficient  But  this 
remedy  proved  to  be  unsuitable  to 
modern  needs,  and  a  pension  is  gen¬ 
erally  substituted.  The  example  of 
these  nations,  then,  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  unfruitful.  In  truth,  the 
world  has  paid  more  attention  to  one 
or  two  freaks  of  Nature  in  them  than 
to  their  sterling  usefulness.  It  would 
have  been  useful  for  Tyre  to  have 
made  terms  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Carthage  with  Rome;  instead  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities 
were  so  foolish  as  to  flght,  and  Car¬ 
thage,  in  her  fall,  so  wasteful  and  fool¬ 
ish,  gave  the  He  to  her  whole  prudent 
past.  The  two  personages  whom  we 
alone  remember  out  of  this  great  race 
are  Dido,  who  actually  died  for  love— 
a  most  useless  thing  to  do,  when  she 
might  have  married  larbas,  and  that 
slave  of  an  idea,  that  Inspired  vision¬ 
ary,  Hannibal,  to  whom  it  must  have 
been  small  consolation  in  failure  to 
know  that  be  was  the  greatest  captain 
of  all  time.  And  Dido’s  story  was 
written  in  verse  by  one  Virgil,  a  most 
unpractical  scion  of  a  practical  race, 
who  actually  spent  eleven  years  in 
composing  a  poem,  and  then  wanted  to 
bum  it  because  it  was  so  useless.  He 
was  dying  at  the  time,  and  since  he 
could  not  burn  it  himself,  bis  friends 
thought  it  would  be  useless  to  take 
the  trouble;  hence  his  work  has  sur¬ 
vived  down  to  our  own  day,  and  is  the 
cause  of  much  useless  labor  and  still 
more  useless  imitation  on  the  classical 
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side  of  schools.  Now,  had  Carthage 
always  cultivated  the  useful,  and  that 
only,  then  Dido  had  never  died,  and  at 
least  part  of  Virgil’s  useless  task  had 
been  spared;  while  many  hours  of 
schoolboys’  time  might  have  been  spent 
in  some  useful  task,  to  be  done  in 
their  shirt-sleeves. 

Virgil  was  not  the  only  useless  Ro¬ 
man;  there  was  Lucretius,  who  thought 
that  his  friend  Memmius  was  open  to 
reason,  and  proceeded  to  reason  with 
him  in  verse.  Memmius  was  a  stolid 
warrior  who  didn’t  know  when  he  was 
beaten;  no  doubt  he  could  appreciate  at 
the  true  value  a  dish  of  larks’  tongues 
or  Falernian  wine,  but  reasoning  was 
thrown  away  on  him.  Lucretius  failed 
to  make  any  impression,  and,  like  Dido, 
but  from  a  different  cause,  he  perished 
untimely,  leaving  behind  him  a  long 
poem,  which  has  never  been  of  use  to 
anybody,  except.  Indirectly,  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  his  works.  Lucretius  tried  to 
make  the  priests  ashamed  to  perpetrate 
crimes  in  the  name  of  religion;  but 
they  have  continued  in  doing  so  ever 
since.  He  has  a  very  ingenious  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  the  atomic  theory,  use¬ 
less  because  such  a  theory  cannot  be 
proved;  and  it  is  a  useless  theory,  too. 
Many  a  man,  including  the  authors  of 
“Self-Help”  and  the  “Self-made  Man,” 
has  become  rich  without  any  reference 
to  the  atomic  theory,  and  what  has 
happened  before  may  happen  again.  I 
never  can  make  out  why  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  others  will  worry  their 
heads  about  these  abstruse  theories. 
What  we  want  is  cheap  aniline, dyes, 
to  look  like  natural  dyes  long  enough 
for  the  purchaser  to  get  home  safe,  and 
after  that  the  deluge.  But  I  digress. 
It  was  not  Lucretius,  but  Martial,  who 
saw  the  real  use  of  verse;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what  commission  the  Em¬ 
peror  gave  him  for  those  epigrams 
which  described  him  as  a  god.  Yet  the 
Romans  were  a  useful  people,  take 
them  for  all  in  all;  they  made  excel- 
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lent  roads  and  bridges;  they  also  made 
laws,  which  are  useful  when  we  win 
our  case. 

But  of  all  the  useless  nations  which 
ever  cumbered  the  earth  commend  me 
to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  They 
were  useless  In  different  ways,  each  in 
its  way  unique.  Those  ridiculous  Jews 
made  such  a  fuss  about  their  religion 
and  their  Temple  that  you  might  have 
thought  there'  were  no  others  in  the 
world.  They  never  knew  when  they 
were  well  off.  Plant  them  in  Goshen,, 
amid  peace  and  plenty,  with  only  a 
few  humble  necessary  tasks  to  do,  such 
as  building  pyramids  and  city  walls — 
a  most  useful  thing  for  trade— and  they 
will  not  rest  until  they  go  off  bag  and 
baggage  for  a  forty  years’  march, 
throus^  the  wilderness.  Again,  when 
a  benevolent  despot  takes  them  away 
in  pity  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  they  do  nothing  but  sulk  and  sing 
psalms,  until  they  are  allowed  to  go 
back  to  their  own  rocky  land.  What 
is  the  use  of  one  small  tribe’s  defying 
the  might  of  Rome?  They  might  just 
as  well  have  allowed  Caesar’s  image  to 
be  set  up  in  their  Temple;  but  not  they. 
Beating  their  heads  against  a  rock, 
they  fought  and  died  in  thousands,  not 
once,  but  often,  and  only  failed  In  the 
end.  And  those  prophets  of  theirs!  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  soft  words  to  their 
kings,  and  so  making  things  comforta¬ 
ble  all  round  they  must  needs  denounce 
them  and  call  them  bad  names.  The 
natural  result  was  that  they  perished 
—a  most  useless  generation,  indeed, 
and  unfit  to  survive. 

As  for  the  Greeks,  from  the  days  of 
Homer  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
they  were  all  mad.  The  first  we  hear 
of  them  is  that,  although  they  were 
perpetually  quarrelling  among  them¬ 
selves,  they  all  banded  together  to  be¬ 
siege  Troy,  because  somebody’s  wife 
had  run  away.  A  ten  years’  war  for  a 
woman!  Think  of  the  wounds  and 
deaths,  think  of  the  taxes,  think  of  the 
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turnips  they  might  have  grown  at 
home.  Then  Homer  puts  it  all  into 
Terse,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  the 
whole  Greek  world  could  find  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  sit  still  and  listen 
to  the  minstrels  reciting  this  useless 
tale.  No  wonder  their  philosophers 
wasted  their  days  and  nights  trying  to 
find  out  the  origin  of  things,  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  universe  to  one  element— earth, 
air,  fire,  or  water— in  chopping  logic 
and  devising  inextricable  dilemmas. 
No  wonder  Plato  used  up  bundles  of 
parchment  in  describing  a  State  which 
never  possibly  could  exist.  No  wonder 
JCschylus  and  Sophocles  prided  them- 
selvea  on  composing  plays  in  a  style 
of  language  that  no  one  ever  spoke, 
about  persons  who  never  existed,  to  be 
acted  by  men  in  masks  and  robes  which 
were  a  product  of  their  own  invention. 
There  is  some  use  in  a  play  like 
“Charley’s  Aunt”  Not  only  does  it 
show  what  courage  can  do  under  difl]- 
culties,  but  it  also  fills  the  author’s 
pocket,  and  gives  honest  employment 
to  many  worthy  personages  who  other¬ 
wise  might  be  in  the  workhouse.  But, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  the  hundred  dra¬ 
mas  of  ^Bschylus  or  Sophocles  never 
brought  their  authors  one  single  obol. 

No,  thank  you;  give  me  my  turnips. 
When  after  a  hard  day’s  work  I  sit 
down  to  my  well-earned  dinner,  if  I 
see  before  me  a  taste  of  clear  soup, 
an  oyster  patty,  a  partridge  or  two  of 
just  the  right  gust,  roast  beef,  and 
horse-radish,  tipsy  cake,  and  Stilton 
cheese,  with  a  bumper  of  champagne 
and  a  glass  or  two  of  ’47  port;  when 
in  my  cosy  armchair  I  inhale  the  aroma 
of  a  Havana  cigar,  a  bright  fire  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth,  and  the  cold  winds 
outside— then  I  feel  that  glow  of  con¬ 
tentment  which  tells  of  a  life  well 
lived.  And  if,  when  the  cigar  is  half- 
done,  there  creeps  into  my  mind  some 
faint  shade  of  misgiving,  I  put  it  away 
from  me,  for  I  know  that  I  am  sane, 
and  that  those  stupid  creatures  who  as¬ 


pire  and  yearn  get  nothing  but  indiges¬ 
tion  for  their  pains.  Who  would  not 
rather  be  Jacob  than  Esau?  Yet  stay,  it 
was  Esau  who  wanted  that  mess  of  pot¬ 
tage;  and  Jacob  is  not  a  good  example 
for  us.  He  was  indeed  a  shrewd  man  of 
business,  the  true  self-made  man,  who 
knew  how  to  make  even  peeled  willow- 
wands  useful;  everything  he  touched 
turned  to  sheep.  But  there  was  a 
weak  spot  in  Jacob;  he  must  needs  go 
and  fall  in  love,  and  that,  too,  not  with 
his  master’s  eldest  daughter— the  ob¬ 
vious  thing  to  do— but  with  a  chit  of 
a  girl  whose  face  was  her  fortune. 
There  must  have  been  something  not 
quite  businesslike  in  a  man  who  would 
serve  fourteen  years  for  a  girl  who 
was  by  that  time  no  chicken.  Poor 
Esau,  too,  was  a  fool.  He  might  have 
repudiated  that  bargain,  which  came 
very  near  the  line  even  for  a  shrewd 
business  man;  and  afterwards,  when 
be  bad  Jacob  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
be  might  have  made  an  end  of  him, 
and  taken  fiocks,  and  herds,  and  wives 
also,  which  were  all  bis  by  right.  But 
no,  the  silly  fellow  preferred  his  broth¬ 
er’s  bug  and  a  few  soft  words,  market 
value  not  one  groat.  And  nearly  every¬ 
body  else  seems  to  have  a  taint  of  the 
same  plague.  Men  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  actually  have  wives  and  fam¬ 
ilies  (I  know  this  to  be  true).  How 
can  they  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  business?  A  wife  may  be  useful, 
of  course— I  say  “may’’— but  where  is 
the  use  of  children?  They  eat  a  man 
out  of  house  and  home,  they  have  to  be 
educated  and  clothed,  no  deduction  is 
made  from  the  income-tax  on  their  be¬ 
half;  yet  I  see  them  all  round  me.  I 
know  they  are  there,  because  I  get  my 
living  by  trying  to  undo  the  mischief 
which  their  parents  do  to  them.  Then, 
again,  people  go  to  church,  and  not 
always  from  habit.  Even  business  men 
seem  to  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing, 
although  it  never  brings  them  a  penny, 
and  there  are  many  collections.  A 
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great  many  people  read  poetry— a  most 
useless  thing.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  even  In  English  literature.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  It;  but  I  never 
yet  heard  that  poetry  sold  an  ounce  of 
tea  or  a  bottle  of  beer.  Poetrj’  Is  the 
only  tiling  the  Germans  do  not  dump 
in  this  country.  If  there  were  any 
money  in  it,  they  would  have  opened  a 
manufactory  long  ago  and  imitated  our 
Shakespeare  trade-mark.  All  these 
things  puzzle  me  so  much  that  I  won¬ 
der  sometimes  whether  we  have  made 
a  mistake.  Which  could  we  best  do 
without— the  useful  or  the  useless,  the 
fieshpots  or  the  poetry?  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  a  body  may  be 
healthy  and  comfortable  with  very 
little;  of  course,  the  deshpots  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  wholly,  but  we  can 
do  without  all  but  the  bare  necessities 
of  life  and  yet  be  happy.  But  give 
me  all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  and  take  away  my 
mind— what  am  I?  An  imbecile,  fit 
only  to  brood  behind  cage-bars.  And 
the  mind  Is  not  fed  by  quails  and  orto¬ 
lans,  nor  by  strict  attention  to  business 
methods,  nor  by  making  money,  nor  by 
social  success;  it  is  fed  by  aspiration 
and  hope.  That  Is  the  preacher’s  com¬ 
monplace,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
know  it  to  be  true,  A  few  years  ago  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  mine  suddenly 
wrote  to  me  a  charming  letter,  giving 
a  London  address.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
of  him  again,  and  sought  him  oift; 
and  I  found  him  in  London,  where  he 
is  at  the  present  moment— how  he  came 
there  does  not  matter,  except  that  the 
story  Is  all  to  his  credit— living  in  a 
garret  and  selling  newspapers  in  the 
street.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day  when 
we  met.  My  friend  had  neither  over¬ 
coat  nor  gloves.  I  asked  him  to  dine, 
but  be  declined;  he  neither  smoked  nor 
took  wine.  What  he  wanted  was  a 
long  talk  about  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood;  he  believed  himself  to 
have  found  out  the  secret  of  that. 
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When  1  left  my  old  friend  that  after¬ 
noon,  I  envied  him.  He  is  the  happiest 
man  I  know. 

And  this  is  what  comes  always  be¬ 
fore  my  mind  when  I  hear  people  talk¬ 
ing  about  education.  We  are  told  in 
every  paper,  from  the  “Times”  to  the 
“Daily  Mail,”  even  by  the  weeklies, 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  that  the 
great  problem  of  the  day  is  bow  to 
keep  our  trade.  No,  that  is  not  the 
great  problem;  but  how  are  we  to  keep 
our  souls  alive?  A  difficult  question; 
but  whatever  the  positive  answer  may 
be,  thus  much  Is  beyond  controversy- 
seeking  for  the  useful  can  do  no  good 
to  our  better  part,  but  it  may  do  barm. 
The  problem  of  education  Is,  not  to 
teach  a  boy  to  earn  bis  living,  but  to 
show  him  bow  be  may  avoid  spoiling 
himself  while  he  earns  bis  living— that 
is,  our  eyes  must  be  bent  and  kept 
upon  what  is,  for  all  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  absolutely  useless. 

How  delicately  Plato  brings  out  this 
truth  when  be  shows  the  difference 
between  the  true  artist  and  the  false. 
The  false  craftsman  or  practitioner 
works  for  his  wage;  be  belongs  really 
to  the  guild  of  wage-earners,  nothing 
else.  But  the  true  artist  In  every  call¬ 
ing  works  for  the  supreme  end  of  bis 
art,  whatever  that  may  be.  If  a  wage 
comes  with  the  achievement,  that  is  an 
accident,  and  belongs  to  a  different  art 
which  has  become  mixed  up  with  his. 
In  proportion  as  his  eye  Is  fixed  on  the 
wage,  he  swerves  from  his  proper  end. 
Those  happy  Gr^ks  show  us  the  way 
to  work.  Fancy  your  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man,  with  Plato’s  fortune,  set 
down  In  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  He 
would  have  made  a  comer  In  olive  oil 
at  once,  and  put  placards  on  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  But  Plato  never  tried  to  earn 
money  at  all.  Having  enough  and  to 
spare,  be  spent  bis  time  in  spinning 
that  glorious  tissue  of  imagination, 
which  one  may  call  philosophy  and  ope 
poetry,  but  which  is  certainly  as  use- 
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less  as  the  rainbow.  Even  the  ordinary 
middle-class  man  had  that  spirit  in  the 
^eat  age  of  Athens.  That  noble  old 
man  Cepbalus,  whom  we  make  friends 
with  in  the  “Republic,”  was  Just  the 
same.  The  city  was  the  same  in  its 
public  life.  Once  only  in  history  hul 
Athens  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and 
she  used  it  to  create  buildings  of  the 
most  perfect  beauty  which  the  artist 
has  ever  conceived;  not  electric  trams. 
The  very  towers  and.  forts  of  the 
Greeks  were  beautiful;  their  very 
tombstones  were  beautiful.  All  in  that 
glorious  land  was  beautiful  in  tlint 
glorious  age;  the  perfection  of  all  art 
and  the  perfection  of  every  type  of 
literature  was  either  there  first  in¬ 
vented  or  there  to  be  seen:  the  per¬ 
fection  of  all  that  is  useless.  Merely 
to  read  of  this  w'onderful  race  inspires 
one  with  their  spirit:  love  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  aspiration  after  the  ideal,  the  un¬ 
tiring  search  after  truth  which  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  truth. 
Something  of  the  same  spirit  you  will 
find  elsewhere;  in  the  best  souls  there 
is  always  some  measure  of  it.  But  no¬ 
where  since  the  W’orld  began  Avill  you 
find  any  race  of  men  who  bad  it  as 
a  natural  gift,  save  among  the  Greeks. 

And  thus  it  is  that  when  I  bear  argu¬ 
ments  about  such  matters  as  “compul¬ 
sory  Greek”  I  think  of  the  man  with 
the  muck-rake  in  the  “Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress.”  Compulsory  life,  compulsory 
beauty,  compulsory  happiness!  Ridicu¬ 
lous!  Compulsion  ought  to  be  needed 
in  order  that  we  may  earn  money. 
That  is,  indeed,  the  most  hateful  thing. 
But  so  oddly  are  our  minds  gone  awry, 
that  grave  and  reverend  signiors  act¬ 
ually  get  up  and  talk  of  compulsion, 
in  learning  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
worth  knowing.  Civilization  of  mind 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  what  the 
Greeks  have  given  us,  and  we  can 
drink  it  in  only  at  the  fountain-head. 
For  a  thousand  years  Greece  was  for¬ 
gotten.  We  call  those  the  Dark  Ages. 
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What  a  time  of  horror  it  was— igno¬ 
rance,  vice,  cruelty,  religious  persecu¬ 
tion!  Then  Greece  again  showed  her 
light;  the  dawn  came,  the  New  Birth 
of  Europe.  If  any  person  with  a  liv¬ 
ing  soul  needs  compulsion  to  learn 
Greek,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  way  he  is  taught.  Grave  and 
reverend  signiors  observe  that  the 
water  is  not  clear;  they  advise  us 
gravely  to  cut  off  the  supply.  But  why 
not  first  try  what  can  be  done  by  clean¬ 
ing  the  pipes?  Without  water  we  can¬ 
not  live;  without  what  Greece  has  to 
give,  the  mind  cannot  live.  W’e  are 
living  now,  most  of  us,  on  what  we 
have  got  at  second-hand,  filtered  water, 
because  the  pipes  are  foul.  A  few  can 
still  drink  at  the  fountain-head,  and  if 
the  number  is  not  largely  increased  we 
may  get  trade  or  we  may  not,  but  our 
money  will  do  us  no  good.  We  shall 
be  a  nation  of  animals,  our  ideal  of 
happiness  a  glorified  Bank  Holiday,  our 
life  a  triumphal  procession  from  one 
public-house  to  another. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  wandered  a  long 
way  from  the  turnips.  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
to  blame.  I  only  follow  bis  example, 
for  nobody  can  tell  from  the  title  of 
his  works  what  is  going  to  be  inside 
them.  I  seem  to  have  been  indulging 
in  a  dream,  from  which  I  am  rudely 
awakened  by  the  hoot  of  a  motor-car 
outside.  How  characteristic  of  this  age 
is  the  motor-car.  So  useful,  so  ugly, 
so  smelly,  so  disagreeable  to  every 
one  but  the  owner,  so  utterly  different 
from  the  antediluvian  spirit  which  we 
used  to  call  sportsmanship.  In  the 
hunting-field  everybody  is  equai,  each 
man  considerate  for  bis  neighbor’s 
rights,  every  man  has  his  turn,  and 
ladies  first.  There  is  only  one  in  the 
field  who  is  a  little  roughly  treated,  the 
fox,  and  even  be  is  said  to  enjoy  a 
good  run.  But  in  the  motor-car  one 
person  is  happy,  at  the  cost  of  all  the 
wayfarers  and  riders  on  the  high-road, 
who,  if  be  is  lucky,  may  number  thou- 
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sands  in  one  day.  Yes,  that  is  what 
Jacob  wouid  have  done  if  he  lived  now. 
He  would  have  gone  to  Padan-aram  in 
his  motor  and  splashed  the  mud  of 
Edom  over  Esau.  What  nonsense  it  is 
to  talk  of  the  beautiful,  the  ideal!  You 
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may  go  a  long  way  now  without  see¬ 
ing  the  beautiful,  and  as  for  the  ideal, 
you  won’t  find  that  this  side  of  heaven. 
I  have  to  rub  along  somehow  through 
this  vale  of  tears,  and,  after  all,  money 
is  useful.  « 

W.  H,  D.  Rouse. 


THE  ROWFANT  BOOKS. 

(Ballade  en  guise  de  rondeau.) 

The  Rowfant  Books,  how  fair  they  shew. 

The  quarto  quaint,  the  Aldlne  tall. 

Print,  autograph,  portfolio! 

Back  from  the  outer  air  they  call 
The  athletes  from  the  tennis  ball. 

This  rhymer  from  his  rod  and  hooks. 

Would  I  could  sing  them  one  and  all. 

The  Rowfant  Books! 

The  Rowfant  Books!  In  sun  and  snow 

They’re  dear,  but  most  when  tempests  fall; 
The  folio  towers  above  the  row 

I  As  once  o’er  minor  prophets,  Saul! 

What  jolly  jest  books,  and  what  small 
“Dear  Dumpy  Twelves’’  to  fill  the  nooks. 

You  do  not  find  on  every  stall 
The  Rowfant  Books! 

The  Rowfant  Books!  These  long  ago 
Were  chained  within  some  College  hall; 
These  manuscripts  retain  the  glow 
Of  many  a  colored  capital; 

While  yet  the  Satires  keep  their  gall. 

While  the  Pastissier  puzzles  cooks. 

There  is  a  joy  that  does  not  pall. 

The  Rowfant  Books! 

KirvoT. 

The  Rowfant  Books— ah,  magical 
As  famed  Armida’s  golden  looks 
They  hold  the  Rhymer  for  their  thrall— 

The  Rowfant  Books! 


Andrew  Lang. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  MIKADO. 


Few  persons,  indeed,  can  claim  to 
haTe  access  to  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  the  exalted  personage  who  reigns 
in  Japan  at  this  momentous  hour  of 
her  history.  Fortunately  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Emperor  is  a  poet.  Nothing  so 
vividly  reveals  one’s  inner  mind  as 
poetical  effusion.  In  Japan,  it  is  true, 
the  imperial  essays  in  this  branch  are 
but  seldom  made  public.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  those  short  poems  that  bis 
Majesty  has  composed  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war  have  found 
their  way  into  the  columns,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  vernacular  Press,  and 
these  have  enabled  the  readers  thereof 
to  comprehend  in  a  measure  the 
thoughts  which  fill  the  imperial  mind 
and  inspire  bis  Majesty’s  heart. 

Japanese  poems  are  often  very  short, 
but  may  have  a  profound  depth  of 
meaning.  As  Japanese  pictures  often 
delineate  the  depth  of  nature  by  a 
branch  of  a  bamboo  or  one  or  two 
blossoms  of  a  plant,  so  do  Japanese 
poems  try  to  speak  out  the  bottom  of 
one’s  heart  by  a  few  lines,  leaving 
many  accessory  ideas  to  be  imagined 
by  the  reader’s  mind.  In  the  following 
pages  I  have  produced  (in  Roman  t.ype) 
some  sixteen  of  the  Emperor’s  effu¬ 
sions,  with  my  own  very  imperfect 
translations  of  them  into  English.  It  is 
most  diflicult  to  convey  in  Euglish  form 
the  nicety  of  diction  and  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  distinguish  Japanese  poetry, 
and  my  translation  is  but  a  mere  out¬ 
line  of  the  meaning— little  more  than 
a  prose  rendering— of  the  original, 
wholly  without  rhyme  or  rhythm.  Had 
I  sought  the  help  of  someone  skilled 
in  English  poetry  I  might  have  evolved 
something  that  would  have  better 
pleased  the  ear,  but  the  product  would 
have  been,  in  a  way,  artificial,  and  the 
crispness  of  expression  which  gives  a 


charm  to  the  Japanese  version  would 
have  been  obliterated.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  ventured  to  follow  m3'  own  plan, 
ineffective  as  I  know  it  to  be,  adher¬ 
ing  as  closely  as  I  could  to  the  imperial 
text,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  win  some 
favor  by  its  simplicity  and  fidelity  to 
the  model. 

It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that 
poems  of  this  class  must  consist,  ns  a 
rule,  of  thirty-one  syllables,  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  the  poet  is  there¬ 
fore  given  no  freedom  as  to  the  length 
of  his  work.  Moreover,  the  syllables 
must  be  arranged  in  a  given  order— 
viz.,  in  the  first  line,  five;  second, 
seven;  third,  five;  fourth  and  fifth, 
seven  each— total,  thirty-one.  Hence 
these  are  termed  thirty-one  syllable 
poems.  (The  terminal  n,  which  was 
originally  a  contraction  of  mu  and  is 
pronounced  distinctly,  is  regarded  as 
one  syllable.) 

1 

Yomo  no  umi 
Mina  barakara  to 
Omoo  yo  ni 
Nado!  nami-kaze  no 
Tachi-sawaguran. 

(Translation) 

Whereas  I  deem  this  as  an  age, 
Wherein  the  “four  seas’’  in  brother¬ 
hood  are  bound. 

How  is  it  that  the  fierce  winds  rage. 
And  dash  and  spread  the  waves 
around? 

The  “four  seas’’  is  a  poetical  expres¬ 
sion  signifying  the  whole  world.  There 
is  a  Chinese  phrase— “the  four  seas  in 
brotherhood.’’  His  Majesty  sees  that, 
despite  the  doctrine  of  universal  broth¬ 
erhood,  the  peace  of  the  world  is  liable 
to  sudden  derangement  by  capricious 
rulers,  and  conveys  a  censure  on  those 
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who  for  vanity  or  greed  disturb  the 
harmony  of  nations. 

2 

Kora  wa  mlna 
Ikusa  no  niwa  nl 
Idehatete 
Oklna  ya  hltori 
Yamada  Moruran. 

{Translation) 

I  suppose  all  sons  to  the  front  are  gone, 
To  do  their  duty  all  under  arms, 

And  their  old  sire  at  home  alone 
Guards  and  watches  their  lonely  farms. 

Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign’s  sympathy  with  a  rustic  house¬ 
hold.  The  younger  men  have  gone  to 
fight  for  the  country;  their  aged  sire 
keeps  watch  alone  over  their  bumble 
possessions.  The  allusion  betrays  the 
infinite  tenderness  of  the  Emperor  for 
those  who  put  duty  to  country  and 
ruler  before  everything. 

3 

Tume  samete 
Mazu  koso  omoye 
Ikusa-bito 
Mukaisbi  kata  no 
Tayori  Ikanl  to. 

.  (Translation) 

Each  time  from  sleep  I  awake. 

One  thought  comes  up  at  once  to  me. 
How  matters  go  there,  where  Is  gone 
So  many  a  warrior  for  my  sake. 

This  perfectly  expresses  the  imperial 
solicitude  for  the  troops  at  the  front, 
fighting  for  their  revered  sovereign. 

4 

Cbibaya  furu 
Kami  no  kokoro  ni 
Kanooran 

Waga  kuni-tami  no 
Tsukusu  makoto  wa. 

(Translation) 

The  Power  above,  so  stern  and  Just, 
Gladly  approves,  as  I  dare  think. 

The  sweet  sincereness  of  my  people. 
So  earnest  their  devoir  to  do. 


Thus  does  his  Majesty  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  people’s  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

5 

Kuni  no  tame 
Ada  nasu  ada  wo 
Kujiku  tomo 
Itsukushimu  beki 
Koto  na  wasure  so. 

(Translation) 

Hard  as  thou  strikest,  for  thy  land. 
The  ruthless  foe  that  bars  our  path. 
Forget  not,  at  the  hour  of  need. 

The  mercy’s  way  the  heart  dictates. 

This  embodies  the  Emperor’s  ideas  of 
humanity  in  war. 

6 

Ikusa-bito 
Ikanaru  nobe  ni 
Akasuran 

Ka  no  koye  sbigeku 
Nareru  kono  yo  wo. 

(Translation) 

The  night  it  is  far  spent. 

The  insects  keep  a  growing  hum. 

In  what  unsheltered  places  now 
My  soldiers  do  they  spend  their  night? 

In  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the 
summer  night  the  Emperor’s  thoughts 
are  for  his  wearied  soldiers  bivouacked 
on  some  battle  plain. 

7 

Matsuri-goto 
Idete  kiku  ma  wa 
Kaku  bakari 
Atsuki  hi  nari  to 
Omowazarisbi  wo. 

(Translation) 

This  day  when  deep  in  things  of  state. 
The  things  that  I  am  bound  to  do. 
Little  did  it  occur  to  me 
How  very  hot  the  day  had  grown. 

This  is  an  imperial  effusion  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  day  after  he  had  attended  State 
affairs.  We  may  gather  from  it  how, 
in  his  eagerness  to  fulfil  his  duties,  his 
Majesty  becomes  oblivious  of  the  sum- 
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mer’s  burdensome  heat.  The  idea  may 
be  quite  Oriental,  and  yet  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  a  delicate  poetical  feeling  out  of 
a  simple  matter  of  fact  which  is  an 
ordinary  sense  would  have  no  poetry 
In  it. 

8 

Tsuwamono  no 
Kokoro  to  tomo  ni 
Noru  koma  mo 
Tsukaruru  shirade 
lya  susumuran. 

(Translation) 

In  strictest  bond,  we  may  be  sure. 
With  his  undaunted  rider’s  mind. 

The  soldier’s  steed  still  charges  on 
And  knows  not  or  fatigue  or  fear. 

A  graceful  recognition  of  the  sym¬ 
pathy  existing  between  horse  and  rider. 

9 

Kuni  no  tame 
Taoreshi  hito  wo 
Oshimu  ni  mo 
Omoo  wa  oya  no 
Kokoro  nari  keri. 

(Translation) 

Even  as  I  silently  lament 

For  those  who  for  their  country  fall, 

I  stop,  and  can  but  ask  myself. 

What  do  their  fathers  and  mothers 
feel? 

Another  example  of  the  Emperor’s 
tender  solicitude  for  his  people. 

10 

Hashi-i  shite 
Tsuki  mlru  hodo  mo 
Tatakai  no 
Nlwa  no  arisama 
Omol  yari  tsutsu. 

(Translation) 

Even  while  seated  in  my  balcony, 

I  gaze  at  Luna  shining  bright. 

My  thoughts  carry  me  far  away 
To  the  scene  where  battles  rage. 

This  shows  that  even  while  bis 
Majesty,  sitting  casually  at  the  front 


of  a  balcony  amid  the  most  peaceful 
surroundings,  gazes  at  the  moon,  he 
cannot  forget  that  his  troops  are  wag¬ 
ing  warfare  for  the'  country,  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  contemplatively  imagine 
the  state  of  the  battlefield.  Perhaps 
his  men  may  be  advancing  against  the 
enemy’s  Impregnable  forts,  or  perhaps 
the  moon’s  light  may  be  patheticaliy 
redacting  on  those  men  who  might 
have  fallen  in  the  field,  or  perhaps 
ambulance  companies  may  be  convey¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  wounded,  or  the  troops 
may  be  innocently  and  joyously  gazing 
at  the  moon  from  an  eminence  which 
they  have  just  captured.  All  these 
scenes  are  suggestive  of  the  imperial 
imagination;  and  these  are  to  be 
imagined  by  the  reader. 

11 

Kuni  wo  omoo 
Michi  ni  futatsu  wa 
Nakari  Keri 
Ikusa  no  niwa  ni 
Tatsu  mo  tatanu  mo! 

(Translation) 

Some  may  stand  on  the  battlefield, 
And  some— God  wot— may  stay  at 
home, 

But  all  the  souls  that  love  their  land 
Are  all  the  same  where’er  they  be. 

A  man  may  be  a  patriot  though  not 
called  on  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
field;  and  thus  bis  Majesty  expresses 
herein  his  appreciation  of  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  bis  people  at  large. 

12 

Masurao  nl 
Hata  wo  sazukete 
Omoo  kana 
Hinomoto  no  na  wo 
Kagayakasu  beku! 

(Translation) 

When  from  my  trusting  band  the  fiag 
Is  given  unto  my  faithful  men 
My  heart  mounts  high;  the  rising  sun 
Will  surely  bring  it  fame  and  light 

This  is  an  effusion  when,  or  imme- 
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diately  after,  his  Majesty  has  given  a 
military  banner,  regimental  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
army.  The  fact  that  the  emblem  of 
our  hag  is  the  rising  sun  suggested  to 
his  Majesty  that  the  fame  of  the  “Laud 
of  the  Rising  Sun’’  might  shine  as 
brightly  as  the  rising  sun  through  the 
brave  and  indomitable  actions  of  the 
men  going  to  the  front  under  that  flag. 

13 

Shizuka  ni  mo 
Yo  wa  osamarite 
Yorokobi  no 
Sakazuki  •  agen 
Toki  zo  mataruru! 

(Translation) 

0  for  that  time  when  joys  of  peace 
Shall  fill  again  a  peaceful  world! 

'Then  shall  I  lift  the  wine  cup  high, 

O  for  that  time,  I  long  for  it! 

This  is  an  imperial  effusion  over  a 
wine-cup.  It  was  inevitable  that  Japan 
should  engage  in  the  present  war,  but 
the  Emperor  is  a  sincere  advocate  of 
peace.  A  monarch  may  describe  him¬ 
self  to  be  such,  not  being  so  in  practice, 
but  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  does  not  care  to  wage  war 
for  simple  purposes  of  aggression,  or 
at  least  from  wanton  motives.  He  is 
anxious  to  see  the  peace  of  the  world 
at  large  restored  in  the  due  course  of 
events,  when  the  “four  seas,’’  as  he 
says  elsewhere,  may  be  truly  bound  in 
brotherhood. 

14 

Tsuwamono  no 
Kate  mo  magusa  mo 
Kakoburan 
Ushi  mo  ikusa  no 
Mlchi  nl  Tsukayete! 

(Translation) 

Food  for  my  men 

And  fodder  for  their  steeds; 

In  carrying  ungrudgingly 
Even  the  oxen  in  warfare  serve. 

The  Emperor  here  realizes  that  the 


humblest  play  their  part,  even  the 
oxen,  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

15 

Kuni  no  tame 
Puruishi  fude  no 
Inochi-ge  no 
Ato  koso  nokore 
Yorozu  yo  made  ni! 

(Translation) 

The  traces  left  by  “life-hairs’’  of  pens 
That  were  handled  by  patriotic  bands 
Shall  endure  for  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  years, 

Remembered  and  admired  ever  afresh. 

This  refers  to  the  Japanese  brusli- 
pens.  “Inochi-ge,”  literally,  “life-hairs,” 
is  the  name  given  to  the  point  of  the 
brush  that  forms  the  Japanese  pen. 
There  are  many  writings  left  by 
patriots  from  the  time  gone  by,  and 
also  during  the  present  war  countless 
effusions,  poetical  or  otherwise,  have 
been  left  by  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
fell  on  the  field.  It  is  not  plain  from 
the  wording  what  are  the  kinds  of 
writing  referred  to  by  the  Emperor, 
but  the  allusion  seems  to  apply  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  all  writings  of  the  kind. 

16 

Inishiye  no 
Fumi  miru  tab!  ni 
Omoo  kana 
Ono  ga  osamuru 
Kuni  wa  ikani  to! 

(Translation) 

Whenever  I  open 
The  ancient  Books, 

’The  one  thing  I  ponder  Is, 

How  goes  It  with  the  people  I  rule? 

The  last  poem  is  one  composed  by  his 
Majesty  years  ago.  It  aptly  conveys 
an  idea  of  his  career  as  a  true  sov¬ 
ereign.  If  a  book  speaks  of  any  pros¬ 
perous  Administration  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  can,  of  course,  be  an  important 
guidance  for  a  sovereign  to  follow  the 
example.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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speaks  of  a  bad  Government  or  the 
misery  of  a  people  caused  by  any  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  ruler,  it  can  give  a  nega¬ 
tive  lesson  to  a  sovereign,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects.  And  thus  the  Emperor  thinks 
of  the  people  he  rules  whenever  he 
peruses  any  books  of  the  time  gone  by; 
and  thus  he  gives  the  bent  of  his 
thoughts  in  these  lines. 

Here,  then,  we  get  some  outline  of 
the  thinking  of  the  Emperor’s  soul.  In 
writing  this  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  glorifying  my  sovereign.  All  that  I 
purport  to  show  is  that  he  is  as  benign 
and  humane  as  any  monarch  can  be, 
though  at  the  same  time  he  is  equal  to 
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the  task  of  vindicating  the  right  of  the 
country  so  far  as  it  is  necessary.  l 
may  also  add  that  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  imperial  verses  per¬ 
vade  the  hearts  of  far  the  majority  of 
the  Japanese  pet^le;  and  yet  our  oppo¬ 
nents  constantly  accuse  us  of  being  in 
some  sort  unworthy  of  sharing  the 
civilization  of  the  Western  nations,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  us  as 
being  “savage”  and  “wild”— as  has 
been  done  quite  recently  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Count  Tolstoy,  the  son  of 
the  eminent  Russian  noble  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  Whether  or  not  such  accusa¬ 
tions  are  mere  ignorant  calumnies  I 
leave  to  my  readers  to  Judge. 

Suyematsu. 


SCIENTIFIC  BIRD’S-NESTING. 


Not  so  very  long  ago  a  grown-up  per¬ 
son  would  have  been  almost  as  much 
ashamed  of  being  caught  playing  tip- 
cat  or  whipping  a  top  as  of  being 
found  out  on  a  bird’s-nesting  expedi¬ 
tion.  Boys,  of  course,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  have  collected  eggs,  and 
probably  in  the  age  of  flint  instruments 
used  to  set  their  wit  against  the 
birds’,  and  bring  back  in  the  spring¬ 
time  their  treasure-trove  to  the  pater¬ 
nal  care,  perhaps  threading  the  eggs  on 
iong  bents  or  rushes  as  country  lads 
still  do  in  remote  districts.  One  can 
imagine,  however,  after  what  manner 
their  primitive  fathers  would  have 
sniffed  if  any  one  had  suggested  that 
they  should  take  a  day’s  recreation 
from  the  serious  business  of  bunting 
the  woolly  mammoth  and  go  a  bird’s- 
nesting;  and  the  attitude  of  primeval 
man  has  been  copied  by  bis  descend¬ 
ants  almost  to  the  present  day.  In  fact 
it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  modern  folk  have  realized  that  the 
fascination  of  bird’s-nesting  does  not 


only  belong  to  the  breezy  days  of  boy¬ 
hood,  but  possesses  a  considerable 
amount  of  scientiflc  interest  and  is 
quite  a  possible  pursuit  for  adults. 

Of  course  age  has  its  drawbacks  in 
this  as  in  other  things.  It  will  readily 
be  admitted  that  a  respectable  mlddle- 
dle-aged  gentleman  with  mutton-chop 
whiskers  and  a  well-developed  waist¬ 
coat  would  make  an  unseemly  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  himself  if  be  tried  to  swarm 
up  a  tall  fir-tree  after  a  carrion-crow’s 
nest,  but  such  athletic  feats  are  not 
at  all  requisite  for  one  who  seriously 
takes  up  this  branch  of  ornithology. 

The  great  majority  of  birds’-nests 
can  be  reached  with  only  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  muscular  exertion, 
and,  for  the  others,  if  we  cannot  hope 
to'  equal  the  cat-like  activity  of  boy¬ 
hood,  we  can  do  a  good  deal  with  a 
satisfactory  pair  of  field-glasses. 

Bird’s-nesting  proper,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  egg-collecting. 

Instead  of  cabinets  stored  with  sped- 
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mens,  the  devotee  of  this  seductive 
science  will  have  fat  note-books  full 
of  pencil  jottings,  or  perhaps  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches  to  illustrate  the 
peculiarities  of  nests  and  birds  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  course  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  He  will  obtain  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  wood-craft  and  the  curi¬ 
ous  manners  and  customs  of  birds,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  district  In  which  he 
lives  will  be,  like  Sam  Weller’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  London,  extensive  and  peculiar. 
Probably  after  one  or  two  seasons  thus 
devoted  to  out-of-door  natural  history 
he  will  care  little  about  acquiring  eggs 
for  his  collection,  and  will  share  the 
writer’s  pitying  contempt  for  those 
parlor  naturalists  who  glean  all  their 
facts  from  books  and  cabinet-drawers. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  regard 
eggs  much  as  philatelists  regard  post¬ 
age  stamps,  and  estimate  them  by  their 
market  value  alone.  These  are  the  mis¬ 
creants  who  attend  auctions  and  pay 
fabulous  prices  for  the  eggs  of  rare 
British  birds. 

In  conjunction  with  the  game-pre¬ 
servers  they  have  practically  succeeded 
in  banishing  the  kite  from  Wales. 
They  harry  the  Norfolk  Broads  for  the 
nests  and  eggs  of  bearded  tits,  and 
even  lone  St.  Hilda  must  part  with  its 
one  peculiar  bird  to  gratify  their  rapac¬ 
ity.  Put  them  out  in  the  country  and 
they  will  hardly  know  “a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw,”  but  meet  them  after  dinner 
and  they  will  discourse  learnedly  on 
ornithology,  and  probably  tell  you  with 
pride  how  many  complete  clutches  of 
the  eggs  of  Hartford  Warblers  they 
possess,  warranted  taken  in  England. 

A  truly  paternal  government  would 
rid  the  community  of  all  such  pests. 
The  very  worst  would  be  made  to  ac¬ 
company  Mr.  Kearton  in  one  of  his 
expeditions  on  the  end  of  a  rope  down 
the  most  perilous  crag  that  could  be 
found.  The  second-class  misdemean¬ 
ants  would  be  taken  on  ladders  to  the 


top  of  the  tallest  fir-tree  procurable 
and  then  left  ladderless  to  find  their 
way  down  again;  while  the  third  class 
would  be  prohibited,  under  heavy  pen¬ 
alties,  from  ever  collecting  anything 
but  post-marks  and  raHway  tickets  for 
the  remaining  term  of  their  lives. 

But  for  those  who  love  better  to  hear 
the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep, 
and  prefer  watching  a  wild  bird 
through  field-glasses  to  seeing  its  dusty 
mummy  stuffed  In  a  glass  case,  every 
returning  spring  brings  a  host  of  new 
interests  and  a  budget  of  problepis 
that  await  solution. 

W’hen  the  birds  begin  nesting  the 
one  predominant  idea  in  their  minds 
is  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their 
eggs  and  young.  They  are  threatened 
by  dangers  of  two  sorts.  One  is  due 
to  tlie  vagaries  of  the  British  climate, 
which  demand  that  the  nest  must  be 
warm  and  either  water-proof  itself  or 
rendered  so  by  the  shelter  that  the 
mother-bird’s  feathers  afford  when  she 
is  sitting.  The  other  is  the  peril  of 
attack  by  living  enemies,  and  it  is  a 
wonderfully  fascinating  study  to  see 
how  the  birds  overcome  these  diffi¬ 
culties. 

To  take  the  first  class  of  dangers, 
those  due  to  the  climate,  there  Is  no 
end  to  the  variety  of  means  adopted  to 
meet  it.  The  little  long-tailed  tits,  who 
are  among  the  earliest  of  our  birds  to 
breed,  build  the  most  elaborate  nest 
that  can  be  imagined.  They  are  skil¬ 
ful  weavers,  and  the  material  of  which 
their  wonderful  domed  house  is  made 
is  almost  as  artfully  constructed  as  a 
piece  of  thick  felt. 

Hair,  wood  and  cobweb  are  woven 
together,  and  the  outside  is,  so  to 
speak,  tiled  with  gray  lichen,  off  which 
the  rain  runs  easily,  while  inside  you 
may  often  find  more  than  a  double 
handful  of  the  softest  feathers. 

They  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  sometimes,  at 
any  rate,  two  hen-birds  make  use  of 
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the  same  nest,  for  the  writer  has 
known  of  more  than  one  instance 
where  three  fuli-grown  long-tailed  tits 
have  been  found  inside  one  nest. 

Thrushes  carefully  plaster  the  inside 
of  their  nests,  scuflSing  round  and 
round  with  their  breasts  to  make  the 
surface  smooth,  while  the  plaster  is 
damp,  and  when  the  mother  thrush 
makes  of  herself  a  living  roof,  no  cold 
or  wet  can  reach  the  blue-spotted  eggs 
within. 

Robins  do  not  disdain  outside  help, 
and  are  quick  to  appreciate  the  shelter 
afforded  by  an  old  tin  or  a  discarded 
boot,  or  anything  of  the  sort  that  comes 
handy,  and  a  lining,  generally  of  red 
cowhair,  keeps  the  eggs  from  the  cold 
ground. 

The  dipper,  who  builds  by  the  water¬ 
side,  where  the  flying  spray  often 
drenches  her  nest,  makes  the  outside  of 
wet  moss,  thickly  welted  together,  and, 
wherever  possible,  uses  dead  oak-leaves 
as  a  lining,  because  they  are  peculiarly 
impervious  to  damp.  Every  bird,  in 
fact,  has  its  own  traditional  method  of 
preserving  its  eggs  and  young  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
or  a  season  of  heavy  rain,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  scientiflc  bird’s-nesting  to  note 
down  and,  if  possible,  reduce  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  all  these  various  devices. 

More  interesting  still  are  the  plans 
adopted  by  different  birds  to  save  their 
young  from  living  enemies,  human  or 
otherwise.  They  arrive  at  this  end  by 
many  different  paths.  Some  choose  in¬ 
accessible  positions  for  their  nests,  and 
of  these  the  raven  is  a  notable  instance. 
It  has  become  rare  now  to  And  a 
raven’s  nest  in  most  parts  of  this 
country,  but  on  the  cliffs  around  the 
Cornish  coast,  the  bird  is  a  regrular 
breeder.  In  many  districts  every  two 
or  three  miles  of  coast-line  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  sphere  of  influence  of  one  pair 
of  ravens,  who  permit  no  interference 
from  other  birds  of  the  same  kind. 

These  birds  build  eyries  on  some  high 


cliff-ledge,  which  looks  from  a  distance 
like  a  barrow-load  of  old  sticks,  shot 
down  anyhow  at  random.  The  inter¬ 
esting  point,  however,  about  the  places 
they  select  is  that  they  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  on  the  under  side  of  a  bulge 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  writer 
has  a  vivid  remembrance  of  noticing 
a  raven’s  nest  in  what  looked  a  very 
easy  position  to  reach  on  a  low  cliff 
in  East  Cornwall.  He  climbed  up  from 
below,  without  much  difflculty,  but 
presently  discovered  that  the  rock 
was,  almost  imperceptibly,  bulging  out¬ 
wards.  That  guarded  any  direct  as¬ 
cent  to  the  nest,  but  by  working  round 
the  small  excrescence.  It  was  possible 
to  get  above  it.  Here,  however,  exactly 
the  same  diflJculty  supervened.  It  was 
quite  impossible  either  to  see  into  the 
nest  or  to  reach  it  without  a  rope,  so 
carefully  had  the  birds  calculated  the 
exact  spot  where  the  conformation  of 
the  cliff-wall  would  render  their  eggs 
secure. 

Rooks,  too,  as  any  one  can  see,  al¬ 
most  always  build,  not  against  the 
main  trunks  of  the  trees  of  a  rookery, 
but  out  on  the  slender  branches  that 
are  too  slight  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
human  being  without  considerable  risk. 

The  magpie,  though  a  member  of  the 
same  order  as  rooks  and  ravens,  has 
struck  out  quite  a  new  line  for  itself 
in  the  way  of  architecture.  Being  ex¬ 
pert  egg-thieves  themselves,  magpies, 
no  doubt,  early  realized  the  necessity 
of  blocking  out  other  birds  of  like  kid¬ 
ney,  and  so,  above  their  solidly-built 
nests,  they  erect  a  most  ingenious 
domed  roof  of  thorns,  with  only  a 
small  entrance  for  the  use  of  the  parent 
bird.  When  the  mother  magpie  is 
safely  ensconced  inside  a  zareba  of  this 
sort,  with  her  stout  beak  guarding  the 
only  entrance,  neither  bird  nor  beast 
has  any  chance  of  interfering  with  the 
treasure  within,  and  even  boys,  intent 
on  adding  the  eggs  to  their  collections, 
often  find  it  diflicult  to  get  their  hands 
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into  the  nests,  and  are  pretty  sure,  at 
any  rate,  to  scratch  themselves  severely 
during  the  operation. 

These  are  all  instances  of  birds 
who  build  nests  that  are  rather  con¬ 
spicuous  than  otherwise,  but  the  most 
usual  method  of  protection  adopted  is 
that  of  concealment.  Some  nests  are 
so  carefully  hidden  that  they  are  really 
almost  impossible  to  find  unless  one 
happens  to  drop  upon  them  by  chance, 
or  adopts  what,  from  the  bird’s  point 
of  view,  is  the  very  unsportsmanlike 
plan  of  watching  the  movements  of  the 
parents  from  a  distance  through  impair 
of  field-glasses.  Of  all  British  birds’ 
nests,  the  most  difficult  to  discover  is 
that  of  the  grasshopper  warbler.  The 
writer  knows  a  scrubby  hill-side  on  the 
borders  of  Herefordshire  and  Radnor¬ 
shire,  where  numbers  of  pairs  of  these 
curious  little  birds  undoubtedly  breed 
every  year,  and  yet,  though  he  spent 
hours  and  hours  for  many  successive 
springs  in  hunting  for  a  nest,  he  was 
never  successful  in  finding  one. 

In  the  warm  evenings  of  May,  a 
sound  exactly  like  a  check  fishing-reel 
echoes  right  and  left,  all  over  this 
rough  patch  of  ground,  and  by  a  care¬ 
ful  use  of  the  field-glasses  the  birds 
themselves  can  sometimes  be  seen, 
creeping  like  mice  through  the  tangled 
undergrowth,  but  the  grasshopper  war¬ 
bler  is  an  expert  ventriloquist,  and  It 
is  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  from 
what  spot  the  note  proceeds,  while 
looking  for  the  nest  is  like  searching 
for  a  dropped  hairpin  in  a  heap  of  fir¬ 
needles. 

As  past-masters  in  the  art  of  hiding 
their  nests,  these  little  birds  hold  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  first  place,  perhaps  the 
stone-chat  may  be  considered  second, 
and  many  other  birds  are  not  far  be¬ 
hind.  Many  birds,  however,  do  not 
conceal  their  nest  very  carefully,  but 
rather  trust  to  escape  detection  by 
cleverly  imitating  its  surroundings.  The 
chaffinch  may  be  taken  as  a  familiar 


example  of  this  class  whose  neat,  round 
nest  is  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to 
look,  to  a  careless  eye,  exactly  like  a 
chance  excrescence  in  the  lichen-coated 
bough  of  an  old  apple-tree.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  chaffinch  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  highly  developed  as  his  artistic 
sense,  for  a  nest  placed  in  a  hedgerow 
is  often  just  as  completely  coated  with 
gray  lichen  as  if  it  were  in  some  neg¬ 
lected  orchard. 

Wrens  have  a  very  curious  habit  of 
building  three  or  four  nests,  and  only 
lining  and  using  one  of  them.  In 
school-boy  parlance  these  dummies  are 
called  cock’s  nests,  though  the  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  evidence  to  prove 
that  they  are  constructed  by  the  cock- 
bird,  and  undoubtedly  be  does  not,  as 
has  been  suggested,  roost  in  them  at 
night.  These  unfinished  nests  have  a 
certain  protective  value,  because  they 
serve  to  confuse  the  trail  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  bare  in  a  paper-chase 
lays  down  false  scents,  though  whether 
the  tiny  bird  argues  out  the  subject 
and  builds  with  that  idea  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
problematical.  Most  probably  it  is 
sheer  love  of  nest-building  that  makes 
the  jenny  wren  take  so  much  extra  and 
unnecessary  trouble. 

A  mother  partridge,  when  sitting, 
harmonizes  so  closely  with  her  sur¬ 
roundings  that  she  is  almost  invisible, 
but  her  eggs  are  rather  conspicuous 
when  they  are  left  exposed,  and  so  she 
covers  them  carefully  with  dead  leaves 
whenever  she  quits  the  nest,  unless  she 
is  suddenly  frightened  and  has  no  time 
for  the  manoeuvre.  'The  same  habit  is 
found  in  the  dab-chick  or  little  grebe. 
Her  eggs,  when  first  laid,  are  chalky 
white,  but  from  her  habit  of  covering 
them  with  wet  water-weed,  when  she 
is  absent  from  her  nest,  they  soon  be¬ 
come  stained  a  sort  of  dirty  brown. 
The  enemy  she  is  guarding  against  is 
not  so  much  man,  for  her  nest  is  a 
fioating  structure,  as  the  moor-ben,  who 
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has  lately  been  discovered  to  be  a  most 
vile  egg-thief,  and  has  doubtless  many 
opportunities  of  raiding  the  dab-chick’s 
nursery. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  all  these 
protective  instincts  is  a  habit,  widely 
diffused  amongst  many  different  spe¬ 
cies,  of  pretending  to  be  lame  or  in¬ 
jured,  and  so  drawing  away  an  intruder 
from  the  nest.  This  instinct  is  spe¬ 
cially  developed  In  birds  whose  young 
leave  the  nest  before  they  can  fly,  and 
follow  their  parents  about  in  search 
of  food,  and  is  really  a  wonderful  piece 
of  mimicry. 

The  mother-bird  will  flutter  and 
stumble  along  the  ground,  uttering 
notes  expressive  of  the  utmost  fright 
and  anguish,  and  very  frequently  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  attracting  attention  to  her¬ 
self,  even  if  the  spectator  of  the  little 
drama  be  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
birds,  while  her  young  ones  dive  into 
cover  and  effectually  conceal  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  rule  this  ruse  is  only 
adopted  after  the  young  have  been 
batched  and  left  the  nest,  but  an  excep¬ 
tion  was  noted  by  the  writer  a  few 
springs  ago. 

He  had  under  observation  a  black¬ 
cap’s  nest,  which  was  built  rather  low 
down  In  a  large  thicket  of  brambles, 
and  paid  frequent  visits  to  it  with  the 
object  of  taking  a  photograph  when  the 
full  complement  of  eggs  had  been  laid. 
A  curious  point  about  it  was  that  the 
cock-bird  seemed  to  do  all  the  work 
of  incubating  the  eggs,  as  the  ben, 
which  is  easily  distinguishable  by  her 
brown  head,  was  never  to  be  seen  on 
the  nest.  The  father  black-cap  stuck 
so  closely  to  bis  task  that  it  seemed 
feasible  to  take  a  photograph  of  him 
as  well  as  the  nest,  and  the  camera 
was  set  up  quite  close  to  him  with  that 
object  In  view.  Unfortunately  the  pre¬ 
liminary  operations  proved  too  much 
for  bis  nerves,  but  Instead  of  flying 
away,  he  fell,  with  open  beak  and 
wings  extended  through  the  brambles 


to  the  ground,  and  fluttered  about  for 
some  considerable  time,  giving  an  ex¬ 
act  imitation  of  a  bird  with  a  broken 
pinion.  That  is  the  only  instance  the 
writer  has  met  with  of  a  cock  bird 
employing  this  expedient,  or  indeed  of 
any  of  the  warblers  adopting  this  plan 
to  protect  their  eggs. 

The  plover,  whose  eggs,  from  their 
gastronomic  qualities,  are  probably  the 
best  known  of  any  British  birds,  leaves 
her  young,  when  they  are  hatched,  to 
protect  themselves,  only  flying  round 
anxiously  overhead  uttering  shrill  cries 
of  anger  and  alarm.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious,  for  baby  peewits  har¬ 
monize  so  exactly  with  their  surround¬ 
ings  that  when  they  crouch  on  the 
ground  and  remain  motionless,  not  one 
person  out  of  ten  would  see  them  until 
he  stepped  upon  them.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  danger,  however,  that  when 
the  mother-bird  is  sitting  on  her  eggs 
out  among  the  bare  fallows,  she  might 
disclose  exactly  the  position  of  her  nest 
when  she  rises  from  it.  To  obviate 
this  there  is  always  a  sentinel  on  guard 
in  the  fleld  where  plovers  build,  who 
gives  a  loud  call  as  soon  as  an  intruder 
approaches.  Forthwith,  all  the  sitting 
birds  leave  their  nests,  and  crouch¬ 
ing  as  low  as  possible,  run,  often  for 
a  considerable  distance,  before  they 
take  wing,  and  by  this  clever  device 
outwit  the  spoiler. 

One  more  protective  Instinct  that  the 
breeding  season  brings  into  play  may 
be  mentioned. 

A  number  of  birds,  such  as  tits  and 
wrynecks,  always  build  their  nests  in 
holes.  In  trees  or  other  dark  crannies. 
'They  sit  very  closely  on  their  eggs,  but 
if  any  one  disturbs  them,  instead  of 
flying  out  hurriedly,  they  set  all  their 
feathers  on  end  and  emit  a  series  of 
sharp,  explosive  hisses,  exactly  like  the 
hiss  of  a  snake.  The  horror  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  Is  widely  diffused  through  all 
ranks  of  animals,  from  man  down¬ 
wards.  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
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cleverness  that  actuated  these  birds 
when  somewhere,  far  back  in  time, 
they  ieamt  to  defend  their  eggs  by  thus 
playing  upon  the  fears  of  other  crea¬ 
tures.  It  is  a  point  to  be  noticed,  that 
no  birds  hiss  in  this  way  except  those 
that  build  in  holes  where  they  cannot 
be  seen.  If  a  bird  who  nested  in  the 
open  tried  this  ruse,  he  would  at  once, 
as  modern  slang  has  it,  give  the  show 
away,  but  when  you  put  your  hand 
into  a  dark  bole  and  are  greeted  by  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  spitting  hiss  of 
an  angry  viper,  instinct  prompts  you 
to  withdraw  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  note  these  habits,  and  many  more 
like  them,  is  what  makes  up  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  scientific  bird’s-nesting,  and 
no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  has  any 
idea  of  the  amount  of  pleasure  and 
interest  that  such  a  pursuit  affords.  It 
has  also  the  extra  advantage  attached 
to  it  that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  at 
the  most  charming  time  of  all  the 
year,  when  it  is  good  to  be  alive,  only 
to  breathe  the  sweet  air  and  listen  to 
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the  music  of  the  birds.  When  daffodils 
begin  to  peep  and  the  first  robins  to 
build,  the  season  opens.  It  continues 
through  the  primrose  time  and  the  too 
brief  days  of  the  hawthorn  blossom; 
and  even  when  the  oak-trees  begin  to 
put  forth  their  second  crop  of  ruddy 
leaves,  there  will  be  something  still  re¬ 
maining  to  observe  among  the  birds’- 
nests,  some  anxious  mother  bringing 
off  a  belated  clutch  of  eggs,  some  little 
family  of  fiedgelings  beginning  to  learn 
the  ways  of  this  wicked  world.  The 
happiest  life  is  that  which  is  most 
crowded  with  Interests,  and  from  the 
highest  point  of  view  of  all,  the  scien¬ 
tific  bird’s-nester  can  hardly  fall  to 
gain  new  knowledge  of  the  all-wise 
providence  of  Almighty  God,  when  he 
learns  with  what  wonderful  care  He 
has  provided  for  the  welfare  of  His 
little  feathered  pensioners,  and  bow 
the  great  maternal  instinct  has  quick¬ 
ened  their  intelligence  and  taught  them 
wisdom. 

/S.  Cornish  Watkins. 
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Dr.  William  Barry’s  “Renan”  will  be 
the  next  volume  in  the  “Literary 
Lives”  series.  It  seems  an  odd  con¬ 
junction  of  author  and  subject. 

The  popularity  of  Pierre  Loti  in 
Paris  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  his 
new  book  “La  Troisi&me  Jeuuesse  de 
Madame  Prune”  reached  its  twenty- 
ninth  edition  in  two  days. 

The  Athenaeum  reports  that  there  are 
numerous  inquiries  of  late  among  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  for  the  works  of  Herman 
Melville;  and  the  London  Standard  re¬ 
marks  that  the  absence  of  a  current 
edition  of  “Moby  Dick”  is  scarceiy  to 
the  credit  of  English  publishers. 


A  new.  book  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand  is  announced.  It  is  entitled 
“Days  of  the  Past.  A  Medley  of 
Memories,”  and  includes  such  chapters 
as:  “Friends  of  the  Athenaeum,” 
“Changes  in  London,”  “Rural  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  “Literary  Recollections,”  “Ram¬ 
bles  with  Rod  and  Gun,”  and  “Older 
Edinburgh.” 

A  Life  of  Molifire  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  H.  Trollope,  son  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Constable.  '  Little,  hitherto, 
has  been  done  to  present  an  adequate 
life  of  Molidre  to  English  readers. 
Apart  from  the  memoirs  attached  to 
editions  of  bis  works,  the  only  serious 
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,  biography  of  Molidre  in  English  seems 
to  be  the  study  by  Mrs.  Oliphant'  and 
F.  Tarver,  published  in  1879  in  Black¬ 
wood’s  “Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.” 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  in 
preparation  three  new  volumes  of  es¬ 
says  and  stories  by  Robert  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson— hitherto  uncollected  except  in 
the  exclusive  “Edinburgh  Edition.” 
These  will  be  entitled  respectively  “Es¬ 
says  of  Travel,”  “Tales  and  Fan¬ 
tasies,”  and  “The  Art  of  Writing,”  and 
the  first  volume  will  probably  be  ready 
next  month.  The  volume  of  “Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the 
Pacific,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Johnstone,  who 
lives  in  Samoa,  will  also  be  published 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

There  is  great  confusion  as  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  “impression”  and 
an  “edition,”  as  the  terms  are  used  by 
publishers.  At  the  last  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  it  was  agreed  that  an  “impres¬ 
sion”  should  signify  “a  number  of 
copies  printed  at  any  one  time.  When 
a  book  is  reprinted  without  change 
it  should  be  called  a  new  ‘impression.’ 
On  the  other  hand  an  ‘edition’  should 
mean  an  impression  in  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  undergone  some  change,  or  for 
which  the  type  has  been  reset.”  A 
“re-issue,”  again,  is  defined  as  “a  re¬ 
publication  at  a  different  price,  or  in  a 
different  form,  of  part  of  an  impression 
which  has  already  been  placed  on  the 
market.”  Publishers  are  advised  by 
the  Association  to  adhere  to  these  defi¬ 
nitions  in  their  catalogues. 

The  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  dramatic  works  will  go  to 
press  immediately.  It  will  consist  of 
five  volumes,  uniform  with  the  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
recently  published.  Vol.  I.  will  contain 
“The  Queen  Mother”  and  “Rosamund.” 
Vol.  II.  will  contain  “Chastelard,”  and 


probably  the  first  two  acts  of  the  great 
chronicle  play  now  called  “Bothwell.” 
These  two  acts  may  have  a  new  title, 
as  the  play  really  falls  into  two  plays, 
the  first  play  ending  with  Act  II,  Vol. 
III.  will  consist  of  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  of  the  play  now  called  “Bothwell.” 
Vol.  IV.  will  contain  “Mary  Stuart.” 
Probably  the  essays  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Mary  Stuart  (which  now 
appear  in  the  “Miscellanies”)  will  be 
included  as  a  useful  appendix,  giving 
the  argument  of  the  entire  trilogy  of 
plays.  Vol.  V,  will  contain  “Locrine,” 
“The  Sisters,”  “Marino  Faiiero,”  and 
“Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lombards." 
The  work  will  be  published  in  the 
United  States  by  Messrs.  Harper 
Brothers. 

The  Academy  grows  facetious  over 
the  discussion  in  The  Critic  and  Lite¬ 
rary  World  of  the  “slump  in  poetry” 
and  asks  why  this  cry  should  have  been 
raised  in  America.  “We  were  not 
aware”  says  The  Academy,  affecting  to 
use  American  slang,  “that  poetry  was 
very  much  on  the  boom  there.”  The 
Academy  asks;  “Has  America  really 
added  one  to  the  great  poets  of  the 
world?  The  answer  must  be  negative, 
unless  a  place  beside  Homer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton,  and  Dante,  is  claimed 
for  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  William  Cullen 
Bryan,  or  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.  The  United  States  has  de¬ 
veloped  many  qualities  that  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  described  as  magnificent, 
but  among  them  is  not  to  be  numbered 
the  art  of  writing  either  prose  or 
verse,”  This  recalls  the  old  days’  when 
complacent  English  critics  used  to  say 
that  no  one  ever  read  an  American 
book.  But,  pray,  who  is  “William 
Cullen  Bryan”?  And  did  the  Academy 
never  hear  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
that  It  falls  even  to  mention  him  In  a 
column-long  consideration  of  American 
makers  of  verse? 
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IN  THE  MAGIC  CIRCLE.  Essays  and  Experiences  of  Modern 
Magic.  iBy  Henry  R.  Evans. 

AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  NANSHAN  HILL.  R.  Rev.  Shaku  Soyen, 
Abbot  of  Engaku,  Kamakura,  Japan.  (Illustrated.) 
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“Editor  The  Open  Court  and  The  Monist,  My  Dear  Sir:  This  day,  August  10,  com¬ 
pletes  my  48th  year  in  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  shall  not 
allow  it  to  pass  without  thankiug  you  for  THE  OPEN  COURT,  Vol.  18  (No.  8.)  It,  in¬ 
deed,  is  a  grand  tribute  to  the  Japanese,  from  its  Mikado  down  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers  of  his  courageous,  valiant  armies.  With  mind,  foul,  heart,  1  wish  that  our  Bish¬ 
ops,  Presbyters  and  Deacons  were  subscribers  to  and  readers  of  THE  OPEN  COURT 
and  THE  MONIST.  Very  truly,  H.  M  ACKAY,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M." 

“Dear  Dr.  Carus:  What  an  inimitable  magazine  you  are  printing!  I  have  just  read 
your  remarkable  August  issue.  No  magazine  on  earth  prints  suoh  profound  literature. 
It  is  food  for  demi-gods  as  well  as  divine  men.  And  the  best  of  it  all,  to  my  view,  is, 
that  it  has  the  divine  stamp.  It  does  not  set  itself  uj>  above  the  bible  and  attempt  to 
show  how  smart  ‘we  men’  are  by  ignoring  their  Creator,  Provider  and  Preserver!  Why 
cannot  our  bible  readera  detect  this  difference  in  THE  OPEN  COURT  from  the  ultra 
new  thowfht  magazine,  and  ao  ruah  to  ita  subacription  liatf  Sincerely,  CHARLES 
HALLOCK,  Plainfield,  Mass.” 


KARMA.  A  story  of  early  Buddhism.  By  Paul  Carus.  Illustrated  in 
water  colors  on  Japanese  crepe  paper  by  Japanese  artists.  Price  75 
cents,  postpaid.  (5  copies  for  $3.00.)  Special  Holiday  edition. 

THE  GODS  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS.  By  A.  E.  Wallis  Budge.  A 
rare  and  sumptuous  work  in  two  handsome  royal  octavo  volumes. 
Color  plates  and  131  illustrations.  Specially  suitable  for  Holiday  pur¬ 
poses.  Price  $20.00. 

MY  UTTLE  BOOK  OF  PRAYER.  Muriel  Strode.  A  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  old  and  in  the  New  Thought.  The 
religious  spirit  of  the  author  is  the  same  as  in  the  traditional  religions, 
yet  her  prayer  is  new  and  original.  Printed  on  fine  paper,  bound. 
$1.00.  bds.  50  cents. 

THE  JAPANESE  FLORAL  CALENDAR.  Ernest  W.  Clement,  M. 
A.  Profusely  illustrated.  8vo,  bds.  Price  50  cents. 

THE  NAPOLEON  MYTH.  Henry  R.  Evans.  With  introduction  by 
Paul  Carus.  Illustrated.  8vo,  bds.  Price  75  cents.  {In  preparation.) 
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AN  IMPORTANT  INVENTION 

IN 

Pianoforte  Construction 


“One  imperfection  of  the  modern  pianoforte,  foundeven 
in  the  instruments  made  bj  standard  makers,  has  been  the 
loss  in  tone  quality,  due  to  the  inability  of  the  sounding- 
board  to  retain  its  tension.  The  problem  seems  at  last  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  solved  by  a  most  simple  and 
ingenious  construction  embodied  in  the  pianos  of  Mason 
&  Hamlin.” — From  “The  Scientific  American.” 


A  complete  description^  as  given  by  ‘‘The 
Scientific  Americam^  of  this  epoch-markioig 
invention  will  be  mailed  on  appUcation. 


Bottom  of  Grand  Pianoforte  showing 
Tension  Rods  and  Sounding-board  Rim 
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a  sample  card  of  12  pens,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  (rf  writing  for  6c.  in  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Looking  Backward 

Look  backward  if  you  want  to  look 
into  the  future  of  an 

Emerson  Piano 

The  past  half-century  will  show  pianos 
of  this  make  in  all  kinds  of  use — Concert 
Hall,  Church,  School  and  the  Home. 

You  may  see  them  after  two  or  three 
generations  have  taken  lessons  on  them, 
and  they  will  still  be  good  sweet  toned 
and  serviceable  pianos. 

Ask  people  who  possess  an  Emerson 
(for  the  purchaser  of  one  seldom  parts 
with  it)  what  they  thought  of  it  thirty 
years  ago — ten  years  ago  —  today? 

Thus  the  past  becomes  a  mirror  of  the 
future,  and  proves  tq  you  that  it  pays  to 
buy  a  piano  with  a  good  record  —  a 
known  quantity,  a  guaranty  of  honest 
workmanship,  and  a  beauty  of  tone  that 
stays  with  it  to  the  end. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  descriptive  booklet  of  thrir 
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1 30  Boylstoa  5t.  (Dept  Z)  92  Michigan  A  ve. 
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